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The  works  contained  in  this  volume  are  pub- 
lished with  the  permission  of  their  beloved  and 
venerated  Author.  The  employment  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  press  has  been  consoling 
to  the  Editor,  after  a  painful  separation  from 
one,  whose  society  it  was  his  delightful  privi- 
lege for  a  long  period  to  enjoy,  with  a  conti- 
nuance of  domestic  harmony  which  knew  not 
the  interruption  of  a  single  day.  There  never 
was  a  person,  whose  active  benevolence  and 
unaffected  piety  rendered  him  the  object  of  a 
warmer  attachment  to  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  This  circumstance  might  lead  them 
to  wish  for  a  lengthened  and  minute  account 
of  the  life  of  that  person,  whom  they  loved  for 
his  kindness,  and  whose  virtues  inspired  so 
much  veneration.  These  wishes,  however, 
must  give  way  before  a  respectful  attention  to 
the  desires  of  their  departed  friend.  Averse 
from  ostentation  of  every  kind,  the  Author 
frequently  expressed  a  hope,  that  no  Biogra- 
phical Work  might  appear  which  had  him  for 
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its  subject.  It  is  only  permitted,  therefore,  to 
fond  regret  and  tender  affection  to  state,  that 
every  one  who  knew  intimately  this  exem- 
plary character,  will  testify  that  his  life  was 
spent  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  others, 
rather  than  his  own.  They  can  speak  of  his 
benevolent  and  cheerful  countenance,  the  index 
to  a  guileless  heart,  which  diffused  comfort 
among  all  who  shared  his  society !  They 
well  remember  his  animated  conversation,  full 
of  kindness,  talent,  information,  and  great 
powers  of  memory  in  relating  anecdotes.  They 
know  his  assiduity  in  business.  They  recol- 
lect the  munificence  of  his  disposition,  and 
what  pleasure  he  felt  in  relieving  distress,  con- 
veying such  relief  in  a  manner  the  most  deli- 
cate and  unobtrusive ! 

Some  individuals,  who  had  not  any  means  of 
knowing  him,  excepting  from  acts  of  a  public 
and  official  nature,  may  occasionally  have  both 
felt  and  also  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
not  consistent  with  what  has  been  above  stated. 
This  is  a  fact  which  ought  neither  to  excite 
surprise,  nor  occasion  the  least  particle  of  re- 
sentment ;  such  feelings  and  observations  having 
been  entertained  and  made  by  those  who  were 
able  to  judge  merely  from  outward  actions,  in 
ignorance  of  the  motives  by  which  those  actions 
were  dictated.     Most   happy   in  having  been 
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blessed  with  such  a  friend,  the^-  who  love  and 
revere  his  memory  can  readily  and  entirely 
forgive  every  thing  of  that  description,  founded 
as  it  is  on  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  his  real 
character ! 

It  may  in  this  place  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  the  writer  of  the  following  compositions 
was  born  at  Winchester,  Sept.  9th,  ]  748 ;  was 
admitted  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1762;  sent  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1768;  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege in  1785;  elected  Warden  of  the  same 
Society  in  1789 ;  consecrated  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester in  1802 ;  and  translated  to  the  See  of 
Hereford  in  1815.  He  died  April  29th,  1832; 
and  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Compton,  near  Winchester;  amidst 
such  unsolicited  demonstrations  of  respect,  re- 
gard, and  affection,  as  must  ever  fill  the  hearts 
of  his  friends  with  a  gratitude  which  no  words 
can  adequately  express.  A  monument  is  raised 
to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Compton,  by 
Westmacott ;  on  which,  after  the  name  and 
date,  is  the  following  inscription,  drawn  up  by 
the  Author  himself:  —  "  In  the  early  part  of 
'*  his  priesthood,  he  was  curate  of  this  parish. 
"  From  that  time  he  always  retained  a  regard 
"  for  it  And  he  now  wishes  to  remind  its  pa- 
"  rishioners,  that  the  salvation  of  their  souls  is 
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—  "  Nor  let  thine  own  inyentiont  hope 
■*  Things  not  rereel'd."  Milt.  Pak.  Lost,  b.  viL  191. 

^  Win  straying  souls,  with  modestjr,  again ; 

<*  Cast  none  away.'*  Shakest.  Hzn.  VIIL  act  t.  sc.  2. 
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Dear  Sir, 

When  we  look  at  Great  Britain  as  a  well-regulated 
Nation,  we  Bnd  in  its  Establishments  several  causes, 
which  should  make  us  admire  its  sound  judgment,  great 
wisdom,  and  rigiit  disposition.  There  is  however  one 
subject  of  contemplation,  which  is  particularly  interest- 
ing and  highly  gratifying  to  a  serious  mind.  It  is  this. 
Our  Country  may  be  considered  as  dedicated  to  the 
worship  and  glory  of  Almighty  God !  For  such  is  the 
nature  of  our  Constitution,  that  it  Is  not  only  provident 
for  the  due  direction  of  human  concerns,  but  with  great 
solicitude  it  extends  also  its  attention  to  the  inculcating 
and  advancing  of  continual  regard  for  things  divine. 
With  its  public  institutions  of  Civil  Polity  it  so  blends 
Religion,  that  with  the  spirit  of  Liberty  is  indlssolubly 
combined  a  spirit  of  Sanctity  ;  and  both  equally  per\-ade 
our  Laws. 

It  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with  this  idea  of  Na- 
tional Consecration,  that  the  King,  by  our  Constitution, 
is  invested  with  authority  to  take  the  lead  in  Religion. 
And  amidst  the  various  and  awful  circumstances,  which 
during  the  course  of  many  late  years  past  have  materi- 
•  See  Note  [a)  p.  Q. 
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ally  affected  sevei^al  Nations  of  Europe,  a  great  blessing 
it  has  been  to  our  Empire  that  its  Sovereign,  by  a  moral 
and  pious  life,  has  fulfilled  his  solemn  and  sacred  obli- 
gation in  a  manner  exemplary,  and  on  principles  con- 
scientious. 

That  a  Monarch,  who  is  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  God  and  Man,  should  at  a  season  of  difficulty  have 
consigned  the  administration  of  public  business  to  your 
care,  was  an  appointment  naturally  to  have  been  ex- 
pected. For,  discemers  of  character,  who  themselves 
are  possessed  of  probity  and  goodness,  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  same  virtues  when  conspicuous  in  others : 
more  particularly  when  those  most  excellent  qualities 
of  the  heart  are  farther  recommended  by  Talents  of  the 
Understandiug,  tried  and  approved  from  the  days  of 
Youth  to  the  meridian  of  Man's  age. 

To  His  Majesty,  to  those  Ministers  of  whom  You 
were  Chief,  to  the  whole  Legislative  Body,  the  Church 
not  long  since  was  much  indebted,  for  having  rescued 
its  Clergy  from  the  cruel  operation  of  an  oppressive 
Statute.  The  remembrance  of  this  interposition  in  our 
behalf  should  be  to  us  an  additional  motive  for  increased 
diligence  in  our  Clerical  Functions* 

It  is  one  part  of  our  duty  to  mark  occasions,  when 
unequivocal  and  decided  declarations  of  our  opinion  on 
Keligious  Doctrines  may  be  useful  and  requisite.  Some 
such  occasion  has  recently  presented  itself;  and  has 
suggested  the  following  sentiments,  which  are  offered  as 
"  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity." 

The  subject  is  indeed  sublime  ;  but  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  avoided.  Quite  the  reverse.  With  whatever 
the  mind  is  much  conversant,  from  the  same  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  impressions.  The  contemplation  of  grave 
and  lofty  arguments  is  calculated  to  create  in  us  similar 
conceptions.     Meditation  on  Deitt,  by  directing  our 
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views  from  earth  to  heaven,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  us 
above  all  that  is  low  and  abject,  little  and  sordid.  This 
effect  of  it,  allow  me  to  say,  you  have  sensibly  experi- 
enced and  eminently  shewn.  On  God  and  Immortality 
you  b^an  to  reflect  at  an  early  period  of  your  life.  It 
was  thence  you  derived  those  high  and  pure  principles, 
on  which  in  private  you  have  ever  founded  your  actions 
as  a  virtuous  Man,  and  on  which  in  public  you  rested 
your  measures,  when,  happily  for  this  Country  and 
honourably  to  yourself,  you  conducted  the  State  as  an 
attentive  and  able,  a  discreet  and  upright  Minister. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  servant 
and  affectionate  friend, 

GEORGE  ISAAC  GLOUCESTER. 

fFimchester  College, 
June  18.  180K 
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NOTE  (a). 

Afterwards,  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH :  a  Many  who  in 
private  life  In  most  exemplary,  virtuousy  and  amiable;  in  public 
most  upright,  sagacious,  vigilant.  Those  who  stand  in  the  nearest 
and  dearest  relation  to  him  experience  from  him  the  utmost  affec- 
tion :  his  friends  see  in  him  the  most  constant  and  kind  attachment. 
His  King  and  Country  find  in  him  a  Statesman  eminently  consti- 
tutional and  inviolably  adhering  to  Britbh  Polity  and  British  Laws. 
(G.LH.1817.) 

(Added  in  1820.)  Under  Divine  Providence,  to  his  penetration, 
perseverance,  judgment,  and  firmness,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year  the  nation  was  indebted,  for  having  frustrated  the  san- 
guinary and  incendiary  designs  of  Conspirators  worse  than  Catili- 
narian. 

Allusion  is  here  made  to  the  machinations  plotted  for  the  horrible 
purpose  of  destroying  all  his  Majesty's  Ministers  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  whilst  dining  at  Lord  Castlereagh's.  For  a  correct  and 
full  account  of  those  proceedings,  see  <<  Trials  for  High  Treason," 
in  April  1820 ;  by  William  Brodie  Gumey. 

Mr.  Addington  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  March  14.  1801. 
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Thoughts  are  here  given  in  preference  to  Disserta. 
TiONS,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  compression. 

The  several  Clauses  appear  detached :  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  gradual  connexion  between  them.  The  subject 
is  begun  on  such  principles  of  abstract  reasoning  as 
might  have  been  adopted,  even  if  there  had  been  no 
Revelation,  Jewish  or  Christian.  It  is  continued  with 
reference  to  Heathen  and  Jewish  opinions.  It  is  pur- 
sued, as  implied  in  the  Baptismal  Form  delivered  by 
Our  Lord,  and  as  taught  by  Evangelists,  Apostles, 
Fathers.  Of  the  question  is  then  taken  a  retrospective 
view,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion. 

The  mind  of  the  Writer  has  long  been  much  im- 
pressed with  the  force  of  the  concluding  words  in 
this    solemn    charge ;    '^  When  thou    art  converted, 

«*  STRENGTHEN    THY    BRETHREN."       He    is    anxioUS    tO 

obey  it.  On  examination  and  reflection  being  himself 
convinced,  he  employs  his  efforts  to  assist  others,  and 
support  them  in  the  Ancient  Faith. 
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THE 

AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 


THIS  SECOND  AND  POSTHUMOUS  EDITION 


XHE  First  Edition  of  this  Work  called  forth  many 
Remarks.  Those  Remarks  were  of  various  descriptions, 
and  therefore  must  each  receive  an  appropriate  answer. 

1.  The  Mottos  were  censured  because  taken  from 
Poets. 

If  by  one  was  inculcated  Intellectual  Humility;  by 
the  other,  Spiritual  Moderation  ;  whether  the  precepts 
were  delivered  in  Verse  or  Prose,  must  be  matter  of 
indifference.  They  were,  in  the  language  of  another 
Poet,  ^oii'ai'ra  iruysTat<yt,  "  intelligible  to  the  wise." 
{Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  152.) 

2.  Invectives    and     Insinuations   were    thrown    out 

I  against  the  Author. 
Peace  to  those,  from  whom  Invectives  and  Insinua- 
tions proceeded.     No  retort  of  a  similar  nature  will  be 
made  by  the  Author.      The  subjects  considered  are 
much  too  serious  for  ijTitation  of  Mind,  or  for  asperity 
of  language. 
3.  Observations  of  a  more  grave  cast  were  published. 
To  some  of  those  Observations  the  following  pages 
will  offer  no  reply,  and  for  this  reason ;  to  argue  on 
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solved  not  to  admit  in  evidence  the  very  testimonies, 
by  the  force  of  which  the  Question  must  be  decided,  is 
labour  ineffectual,  and  therefore  not  to  be  undertaken. 

But  there  were  other  Observations,  which  are  en- 
titled to  a  considerable  degree  of  notice*  The  Writers 
of  them  allow  we  are  bound  to  receive,  as  Articles  of 
religious  Faith,  the  Doctrines  which  are  either  expressly 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  which,  by  clear  infer- 
ence, are  deducible  from  them.  The  attention  due  to 
all  who  acknowledge  the  Sacred  Writings  impart  Truths 
of  Divine  Revelation ;  who  therefore  hold  those  Writ- 
ings in  profound  reverence ;  and  who  take  them  as  the 
Standard  by  which  to  determine  whether  opinions  con- 
cerning points  of  Christianity  are  just  or  erroneous, 
demands  an  attempt  to  improve  the  original  Copy  of 
this  Work.  Endeavours  have  been  applied  for  such 
purpose.  The  result  of  those  endeavours  will  be  found 
among  the  insertions,  elucidations,  and  corrections  con- 
tained in  this  Second  Edition. 

It  is  material  for  the  Reader  to  observe  circum- 
stances, which  in  past  years  seem  to  have  been  little 
considered ;  viz.  that  the  Argument  sometimes  proceeds 
entirely  on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Reason ;  and  that 
more  than  once  a  Section  subsequent  is  explanatory  of 
a  Section  antecedent.  After  a  comparison  of  different 
passages  one  with  another,  and  when  References  with 
Proofs  have  been  attentively  consulted,  it  is  hoped  Con- 
ceptions and  Expressions,  which  if  taken  singly  may  on 
a  cursory  view  appear  questionable,  will  be  found  in 
reality  to  be  neither  improper,  nor  unsupported  by 
good  authority. 

Nov.  28.  1820. 
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Wh£N  we  mean  to  speak  of  a  circiinistance  as  difEci 
to  be  understood,  or  as  altogether  inexplicable,  we  call 
it  a  "  Mystery."  In  tlicse  acceptations  of  tlie  word 
mffsteri/,  the  creation  and  existence  of  the  Universe  ; 
tbe  production  of  the  several  substances  in  tlie  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  the  coinbiiiation  of 
instinct  with  brute  forms,  and  the  union  of  soul  and 
body  in  Alan  j  are  each  of  them  respectively  a  mystery. 
They  are  however  all  matters  of  fact :  from  which  con- 
sideration we  are  led  to  conclude,  it  is  not  consistent 
with  true  philosophy  to  deny  tlie  reahty  of  a  thing, 
merely  because  it  is  mysterious. 


1 

I 


He,  who  believes  that  the  Universe  was  created  by 
God,  believes  a  mystery.  And  he,  who  believes  the 
Universe,  with  all  its  beauty  and  fitness,  was  produced 
by  chance,  believes  a  still  greater  mystery.  Between 
the  two  cases  there  is  indeed  this  difference ',  in  the 
fonner  case,  fmth  is  rational ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  against 
all  conclusions  of  reason.  In  either  case  however,  faith 
and  mystery  are  inseparable. 


It  has  often  been  said,  "  where  mystery  begins,  rc- 
'  ligion  ends."  The  assertion  is  erroneous.   Nothing  can 
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be  SO  mysterious  as  the  existence  of  God.  Yet,  although 
his  existence  is  mysterious,  still  to  believe  that  God 
exists,  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Mystery  then 
and  religion  are  inseparably  connected,  and  must  in- 
evitably proceed  with  each  other. 

IV. 

It  has  been  urged,  <<  the  Being  of  God  is  demon- 
*<  strable  :  but,  if  demonstrable,  not  mysterious  :  from 
•*  religion  therefore,  mystery  is  excluded." 

The  Being  of  God  is  indeed  demonstrable.  De* 
monstrable  too  are  his  exalted  Attributes ;  viz.  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  goodness,  holiness,  justice,  mercy.  We 
are  enabled  in  our  researches  to  advance  so  far,  as  to 
prove  there  is  a  God,  and  that  in  God  are  inherent 
those  divine  perfections.  But  if  we  presume  to  attempt 
investigating  the  self-originate  existence  of  God,  our 
inquiry  is  retarded  by  our  ignorance.  Filled  with  awe, 
and  humbled  in  our  minds,  we  must  acknowledge  self- 
originate  existence  to  be  inexplicable,  or  in  other  words 
mysterious.  Yet  God,  whose  existence  is  thus  myste- 
rious,  must  be  the  adorable  object  of  our  religious 
worship.  And  thus  we  are  brought  to  our  former 
conclusion,  ^<  mystery  and  religion  are  inseparably  con- 
**  nected,  and  must  inevitably  proceed  together." 

If  it  should  be  replied,  <<  Although  the  self-originate 
"  existence  of  God  is  mysterious,  yet  our  religious  wor- 
**  ship  is  intelligible,  founded  as  it  is  in  faith,  a  simple 
**  act  of  the  mind ; "  the  distinction  would  avail  nothing ; 
the  conclusion  will  remain  the  same.  For,  as  such 
existence  of  God  is  mysterious,  your  religious  worship 
has  in  contemplation  an  adorable  object^  whose  very  first 
attribute  is  mysterious.  Religion  then  and  mystery 
cannot  be  disunited. 
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When  .Simonides  was  asked  his  opinion  concerning 
tlie  nature  of  God,  he  required  a  day  to  be  given  him 
for  deliberating  on  the  question.  On  the  morrow  he 
was  asked  a  second  time.  He  required  two  days  for 
deliberation.  The  question  was  frequently  repeated  ; 
and  on  every  repetition  he  doubled  the  number  of  days. 
Hiero  was  surprised  at  this  hesitation  and  delay,  and 
demanded  the  reason  of  it.  He  replied,  "  The  longer 
"  I  think  on  this  subject,  the  more  obscure  it  appears." 
Here  then  we  have,  from  a  man  of  learning  and  wisdom, 
on  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  that  the  nature  of  God 
is  incomprehensible  to  the  human  mind.  And  the 
same  confession  must  every  one  make,  who  hath  duly 
considered  the  limits  prescribed  to  our  finite  under- 
standing, and  who  is  not  afraid  to  own,  that  of  many 
things  he  must  be  ignorant,  till  his  intellectual  powers 
shall  have  been  enlarged  in  the  renovation  of  his  nature. 


If  at  this  time  we  ourselves  were  asked,  "  What  is 
"'  God  ?"  we  should  answer,  *'  A  Spirit." — "  And  what 
*'  is  a  Spirit?" — "  Somewhat  which  is  not  material." — 
*'  Of  what  substance?"  Here  we  are  lost.  We  cau 
say  what  God  is  not  ;  but  are  utterly  unable  to  say 
what  he  is,  with  respect  to  essential  substance. 

VII. 

^V^len  we  contemplate  the  extensive  scale  of  existence, 
and  the  various  degrees  which  appear  in  that  scale,  by 
reasoning  on  analogy  we  are  led  to  suppose,  there  are 
u  many  Orders  of  Intelligent  Beings  above  Man,  as 
there  are  classes  of  irrational  creatures  below  him.  The 
modes  of  existence  and  spiritual  qualities  may  be  as 
much  diversified  in  the  several  Orders  of  Intelligent 
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Beings,  as  the  vital  state  and  animal  properties  are 
infinitely  various  in  the  subordinate  classes  of  living 
creatures  extending  downwards  from  Man  to  the 
zoophyte.  That  in  the  Order  superlatively  exalted 
above  all  others  in  its  mode  of  existence  and  in  its.  spi- 
ritual qualities.  Deity  should  be  an  inherent  attribute,  it 
is  by  no  means  unreasonable  to  imagine. 

VIII. 

By  Deity,  or  Divinity,  or  Godhead,  we  mean  an 
essential  nature  and  a  mode  of  existence  the  most  ex- 
alted and  most  perfect.  We  ascribe  to  it  eternity  and 
infinity.  We  connect  with  it  power,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  holiness,  more  than  human ;  more  than  angelic ; 
greater  than  any  words  of  mortals  can  represent,  or 
thoughts  conceive. 

That  Deity,  in  the  acceptation  just  given,  cannot 
exist  under  three  Characters ;  or  cannot  have  originated 
in  One,  and  from  Him  have  been  communicated  to 
other  Intelligences  indivisibly  united  with  Him  in  one 
and  the  same  essential  nature ;  on  principles  of  reason 
no  man  can  prove.  By  natural  religion  we  are  taught 
to  acknowledge  a  Sovereign  Intelligence ;  witness  the 
doctrine  and  appellation  of  Anaxagoras.  Who  shall 
presume  to  limit  the  operation  of  that  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence ? 

IX. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  Mathematician  is 
conversant  with  quantity;  the  Theologian,  who  con- 
ceives there  may  be  a  Triad  in  Godhead,  is  contem- 
plating Quality.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  Mathematician 
to  assert  the  self-evident  truth,  that  ^<  three  cannot.be 
"  one  in  nvmber!^  If  he  would  convict  the  Theo- 
logian of  error,  he  must  demonstrate,  that  '*^  three  cannot 
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**  be  one  in  nafure."  He  would  attempt  sucli  demon- 
stration in  vain.  All  parts  of  the  Universe  would  fur- 
nish proofs  in  contradiction  to  this  paradox. 


The  Works  of  Creation  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
Deity  exerting  itself  with  unity  of  design.  But  they 
do  not  demonstrate  that  Deity  and  unity  of  design  must 
therefore  necessarily  be  attributes  inherent  in  one  In- 
telligence only.  A  human  instance  will  illustrate  this. 
A  piece  of  mechanism  curiously  constructed  to  carry  on 
regular  motion  shews  unity  of  design :  but  it  does  not 
shew  that  therefore  it  was  the  work  of  one  mind  only. 
The  design  indeed  will  be  one ;  but  the  work  may  have 
been  produced  by  more  minds,  all  co-operating  in  the 
same  design. 


The  Peripatetics  and  later  Platonists  maintained  that 
the  World  was  eternal.  It  is  as  natural  for  Man  to 
suppose,  and  as  easy  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive, 
the  eternal  existence  of  three  spb-itual  Intelligences 
indivisibly  united  in  one  substance,  divine  in  essential 
nature  and  attributes,  as  to  suppose  and  conceive  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  World.  It  was  not  thought 
that  violence  was  offered  to  the  human  apprehension  by 
those  Philosophers  :  it  should  not  be  thought  such  vio- 
lence is  offered  by  a  Theologian,  who  maintains  an  eternal 
Triad  in  Deity. 

AATiether  one  or  both  of  these  suppositions  may  be 
erroneous,  is  not  here  the  question.  The  only  point  at 
present  maintained  is,  that  according  to  the  natural 
apprehensions  of  man  in  the  first  instance,  and  ante- 
cedently to  Revelation,  one  of  these  ideas  can  be 
received  by  the  mind  with  as  much  facility  as  tlic  other. 
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XII. 

The  eternity  of  the  World  we  prove  to  be  a  doctrine 
erroneous  from  what  we  know  concerning  the  properties 
of  Matter.  The  eternity  of  three  spiritual  Intelligences 
in  quality  of  one  Godhead,  we  cannot  prove  to  be  a 
doctrine  erroneous,  because  we  have  no  sufficient  know- 
ledge  of  spirituality  and  essentially  divine  nature.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  this  case,  no  ground  on  which  to 
reason.  If  we  talk  of  our  own  conceptions,  and  make 
them  th^  standard  of  what  may  be  correct  and  what 
may  be  erroneous,  we  must  confess,  if  after  the  deepest 
examination  we  would  speak  ingenuously,  we  can  no 
more  form  an  adequate  conception  how  One  should 
exist  from  Eternity,  than  how  Three  should  exist  from 
Eternity.  We  can  adequately  conceive  neither  case. 
And,  supposing  the  generic  Unity  of  Divine  Essence 
asserted,  then  there  is  no  argument  which  will  tend  to 
disprove  the  eternal  existence  of  Three  in  that  essence, 
which  will  not  go  to  disprove  the  eternal  existence  of 
One.  So  that,  without  great  care,  metaphysical  reason- 
ers  against  a  Trinity  in  the  one  Godhead  will  prove  too 
much,  unless  they  mean  to  prove  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  eternal  existence,  either  in  any  Quality,  or  in 
any  Being. 

XIII. 

It  would  be  Tritheism,  if  we  should  maintain  a  Tri- 
plicity  of  divine  Intelligences,  each  diversified  in  diflferent 
and  opposite  essential  natures,  different  and  opposite 
powers,  different  and  opposite  wills,  different  and  oppo- 
site counsels,  different  and  opposite  energies.  But  it 
would  not  be  Tritheism,  if  we  should  maintain  that 
three  divine  Intelligences  exist,  being  all  of  the  same 
essential  nature,  the  same  power,  the  same  will,  the 
same  counsel^  the  same  energies :  for,  by  maintaining 
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the  sameness  of  Quality,  we  should  preserve  the  Unity 
of  divine  Attributes,  and  thus  also  prescn-e  the  unity 
of  Godhead. 

XIV. 

To  say  that  three  Intelligences  are  one  Intelligence, 
would  be  contratliction  j  but  to  say  that  three  divine 
Intelligences  are  one  God,  would  not  be  contradiction. 
They  would  be  one  God,  by  possessing  the  attributes, 
and  acting  with  the  energies,  of  one  Godhead. 


As  all  human  conceptions  of  Deity  must  be  im- 
perfect, all  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  In  question  must 
be  inadequate.  Let  it  however  be  observed,  that  in 
human  cases,  unity  and  multiplicity  may  be  combined. 
Thus  we  read ;  "  All  the  rest  also  of  Israel  were  of 
"  one  heart  to  make  David  king."  {1  Chron.  xii.  38.) 
"  Also  in  Judah,  the  hand  of  God  was  to  give  thera 
"  one  heart  to  do  the  commandments  of  the  king  and 
**  of  the  princes."  (2  Chron.  xxx.  12.)  '*  And  the 
"  multitude  of  them  that  helieved  wore  of  one  heart 
•*  and  of  one  soul."  (Acts  iv.  32.)  If,  without  contra- 
diction. Unity  of  Mental  Attribute  may  be  ascribed  to 
many  human  Beings,  it  will  follow,  that  without  con- 
tradiction. Unity  of  Divine  Attribute  might  be  ascribed 
to  Three  Divine  Intelligences. 


However  much  through  fanciful  additions  they  may 
have  deviated  from  their  primitive  correctness,  yet  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  opinions,  of  high  antiquity 
and  general  reception,  must  have  been  founded  origin- 
ally in  truth.  For,  had  the  case  been  otherwise,  they 
probably  would  long  ago  have  been  entirely  rejected 
from  the  human  mind.     The  idea  and  doctrine  of  a 


^L     probabi 
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Triad,  have  indeed  undergone  very  strange  modifica- 
tions :  but,  as  the  histories  of  ancient  Egypt  and  of 
modem  India  demonstrate,  that  idea  and  that  doctrine 
have  existed  for  ages  in  oriental  nations.  The  fact  is 
extraordinary ;  and  the  most  obvious  method,  by  which 
we  can  account  for  it,  is  this;  to  conclude,  that  the 
doctrine  was  communicated  by  the  Progenitor  of  Man- 
kind,  as  a  notice  which  he  had  received  from  his  Maker, 
and  therefore  of  importance  to  be  preserved  among  his 
immediate  descendants;  and  from  them  it  was  de- 
livered down  through  succeeding  generations,  from  the 
first  to  that  which  is  now  in  being.  Taken  then  by 
itself,  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is  entitled  to  our  regard 
and  veneration,  because  so  ancient  and  so  universal. 

As  Christians  however,  we  must  reject  the  conceptions 
of  Mythology,  and  the  language  of  heathen  Philosophy, 
when  we  speak  of  a  Trinity,  as  deducible  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament. 

XVII. 

From  the  inability  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend 
Deity,  has  arisen,  even  to  Christians,  imperfection  of 
language,  with  which  to  discourse  on  that  subject.  For 
want  of  other  terms,  we  use  **  person ;  subsistence ;  sub- 
**  stance;  consubstantial,"  corresponding  with  npo(ra>7rov, 
or  'Twoa-raa-ig ;  Owo-ia;  *0[jMov<nog;  expressions  frequent 
among  the  Christian  Greek  writers.  By  **  person," 
we  mean  "  one  that  has  actual  being.'*  By  "  subsist- 
"  ence,*'  we  mean  "  real  existence.**  By  "  substance," 
we  mean  "  essential  nature."  By  "  consubstantial," 
we  mean  "  having  the  same  essential  nature."  By 
'<  sameness  of  essential  nature,"  we  mean  such  identity 
of  nature,  as  when  we  say,  the  essential  nature  of  a 
fountain  and  of  a  river  is  the  same ;  the  essential  nature 
of  the  sun  and  of  a  sun-beam  is  the  same.   This  accept- 
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atioD  of  ojttoou«-(of,  "  consubstantial,"  and  this  mode  of 
illustration,  are  of  very  high  antiquity  and  most  allowed 
authority  among  Christian  Writers ;  as  in  that  satis- 
factory Work,  the  Defenstio  Fidel  Nictxnce,  has  been 
copiously  and  ably  proved. 

xviir. 
The  word  *'  Man"  sometimes  implies  all  Mankind  ; 
and  sometimes  "  that  which  possesses  the  properties  of 
"  Mankind."  The  word  "  God"  sometimes  compre- 
hends all  Deity ;  and  sometimes  it  means  to  express 
"  that  which  has  attributes  characteristic  of  Deity." 
Ouffl-ias  TO  0£O5  3)j?.(OTJxoi',  "  The  word  GoD  indicates 
'*  the  essential  nature,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  or  ratlier, 
"  The  Exposition  of  Faith,"  which  goes  under  his 
name. 

XIX. 

That  which  has  all  the  properties  of  a  human  Being, 
is  Man.  That  which  has  all  the  (Qualities  of  a  spiritual 
Being,  is  Spirit.  Tliat  which  has  the  essential  nature, 
the  mode  of  existence,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the 
goodness,  the  hoHncss  attributed  to  Godhead,  must  be 
God.     The  consequence  seems  to  be  inevitable. 


He  that  would  decide  on  what  are  the  mathematical 
propositions  of  Euclid,  must  refer  to  the  Books  of 
Euclid.  He  that  would  decide  on  what  are  the  philo- 
sophical  tenets  of  Plato,  must  refer  to  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato.  He  that  would  decide  on  what  are  the  Scriptural 
passages,  from  which  is  deducible  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  must  refer  to  the  holy  Scriptures.  And  in 
each  case  respectively,  he  must  determine  according  to 
what  he  finds  in  the  Books  consulted;  for,  the  very 
nature  of  the  inquiry  and  terms  of  the  question  imply, 
c  3 
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that  sucli  Books  are  the  standards  of  information,  and 
their  contents  the  grounds  for  decision. 

«  Whether  those  Works  are  genuine?*'  and  **  whether 
**  the  Writers  were  competent  judges  of  the  subjects  on 
"  which  they  wrote  ?"  may  be  questions  veiy  proper  in 
themselves :  but  they  are  neither  pertinent  nor  season- 
able when  the  sole  point  to  be  discussed  is,  "  What  are 
"  the  actual  contents  of  a  Work,  received  and  admitted, 
"  in  the  first  instance,  as  authority  on  which  to  deter- 
"  mine  in  that  particular  case?** 

This  remark  is  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent  usage 
of  Controversialists ;  who,  when  they  have  entered  on 
the  question,  «  Is  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  supported, 
"  or  not  supported  by  the  Canonical  Scriptures?"  and 
have  proceeded  in  the  argument  on  the  negative  side ; 
imperceptibly  lose  sight  of  the  subject  expressly  pro- 
posed, and  digress  into  Matter,  which  should  form  a 
distinct  article  either  of  antecedent  or  subsequent 
inquiry. 

A  consistent  reasoner  will  not  deny,  that  for  know- 
ledge of  doctrines  communicated  to  Mankind  by  Re- 
velation, we  must  appeal  to  those  Writings  which  are 
allowed  to  contain  what  Revelation  has  imparted  and 
taught. 

XXI. 

By  Revelation  we  mean  divine  communication.  Doc- 
trines so  communicated  are  doctrines  of  Revelation. 
Thus,  the  doctrines  imparted  through  Moses,  and  the 
doctrines  taught  by  Christ,  are  respectively  doctrines  of 
Revelation. 

XXII. 

The  divine  Legation  of  Moses  is  demonstrated  by 
the  certainty  of  the  Miracles,  which  God  empowered 
him  to  work ;  and  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
which  God  enabled  him  to  deliver.     But  of  Moses,  in 
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the  Scriptures  it  was  never  said,  that  he  pre-existed 
before  he  appeared  on  earth  j  that  he  was  supernaturally 
born  into  this  world;  that  after  death  he  did  not 
experience  corruption,  but  previously  to  any  such  cor- 
ruption rose  from  the  grave.  Moses  gave  not  laws 
cither  promulgated  in  his  own  name,  or  intended  for 
all  mankind,  or  applicable  to  all  conditions,  situations, 
places,  times.  Moses  never  was  represented  as  impec- 
cable ;  nor  as  knowing  the  most  secret  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions  of  Man  ;  nor  as  possessing  inherent  efficacy 
for  giving  agility  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
sptM!ch  to  the  dumb,  sight  to  the  blind,  life  to  the 
dead,  and  this  spontaneously  and  ou  all  occasions  which 
to  himself  might  seem  proper.  Moses  never  on  his 
own  authority  pronounced  pardon  and  forgiveness  of 
sin.  He  never  asserts  of  himself,  that  he  should  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  true  disciples ;  that  his  ti'ue  dis- 
ciples should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  j  that 
he  had  power  to  lay  down  and  then  to  resume  life ; 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  resurrection  and  life ; 
that  he  would  call  forth  the  dead  from  their  graves ; 
that  he  should  judge  all  mankind,  and  assign  to  every 
one  his  just  and  final  retribution  ;  that  he  was  to  be 
honoured  even  as  God  the  Father  is  honoured  ;  that  he 
was  in  divine  glory  with  God  the  Father  before  he 
came  upon  earth  ;  that  to  such  glory  he  should  return  ; 
that  God  was  his  Father,  and  himself  was  the  Son  of 
God,  in  the  most  lofty  and  adorable  sense  whicli  those 
terms  could  bear  according  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
Jews.  Moses  never  spoke  explicitly  of  heavenly  things  j 
promised  not  future  rewards;  sent  not  Apostles  to 
teach  all  nations,  and  admit  disciples  by  a  form  of 
words  wliich  profess  the  worship  of  himself,  no  less 
than  that  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Moses  received  no  testimony  by  voice  from  heaven  that 
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he  was  the  Son  of  God ;  is  no  where  styled  the  Saviour 
of  mankind ;  the  Lord ;  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek ;  the 
express  image  of  the  invisible  God,  in  which  image  the 
fulness  of  Godhead  dwells ;  that  eternal  life  which  was 
with  the  Father ;  Emmanuel  or  God  amongst  men  in 
the  exercise  of  his  divine  powers;  nor  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness;  nor  the  true  Light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  nor  Jehovah 
our  Righteousness ;  nor  the  Word  of  God ;  nor  Creator 
of  all  things  that  have  been  created ;  nor  in  a  direct 
and  unqualified  manner  is  he  styled  God.  It  is  however 
fact,  that  every  proposition  here  denied  with  respect  to 
Moses,  may  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture  be  positively 
affirmed  with  regard  to  Christ.  The  inference  is 
obvious :  Moses  was  human ;  Christ  was  divine. 

XXIII. 

The  design  of  Revelation  is  first  to  re-establish  the 
primeval  Laws  of  Morality,  and  the  primeval  Doctrines 
of  Religion,  which  were  originally  imparted  from  God 
to  Man,  at  the  time  of  Creation ;  and  then  to  superadd 
more  explicit  communications  of  knowledge  on  both 
these  subjects. 

XXIV. 

Nothing  introductory  is  so  full  and  clear  as  the 
complete  Work,  to  which  it  is  intended  as  an  intro- 
duction. The  first  or  Mosaic  Covenant  was  intro- 
ductory to  the  second  or  Christian ;  it  is  not  therefore 
so  full  and  clear  as  the  Christian.  What  the  Old  Tes- 
tament intimates  obscurely,  the  New  Testament  illus- 
trates  with  brighter  light. 

XXV. 

Revelation  speaks  to  us,  as  to  Beings  endued  with 
reason,  and  expected  to  exercise  our  reasoning  faculties. 
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It  does  not  therefore  always  teach  us  by  methodical  sys- 
tem ;  but  often  leaves  us,  from  certain  facts  and  given 
premises,  to  draw  our  own  conclusions;  conclusions  how- 
ever  so  obvious,  that  they  cannot  well  be  mistaken. 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 


The  laws  and  ordinances  established  among  the  Jews 
were  designed  to  guard  that  people  from  heathen 
idolatry.  On  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  it 
appeal's  extraordinary,  that  Moses,  when  he  is  describing 
the  creation  of  the  Universe,  should,  in  order  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  introduce  a  term  which 
implies  Plurality  ;  and,  frequently  connecting  it  with 
verbs  and  Persons  singular,  should  use  that  term  thirty 
times.  Exti'aordinary  alfio  it  is,  that  as  in  the  Decalogue, 
when  first  delivered,  so  also  on  a  subsequent  repetition 
of  their  Laws,  after  a  solemn  address  demanding  their 
attention,  he  should  speak  of  the  Deity  in  any  words, 
which  could  possibly  convey  an  idea  of  Plurality.  Yet 
such  an  idea  has  been  conveyed,  in  the  very  declaration 
which  is  intended  to  assert  the  Unity  of  Godhead, 


It  will  not  surely  be  presuming  too  much,  if  we  sup- 
pose  Joshua  and  Solomon  to  be  more  deeply  instructed 
in  the  Jewish  Religion,  than  to  be  capable  of  using  im- 
proper language  respecting  the  Deity.  Yet  the  former 
says,  *'  Ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord,  for  he  is  the  Holy 
"Gods"  (Josh.  xsiv.  19-)  J  and  the  latter  gives  this 
weighty  instruction,  "  Remember  thy  Creators  in  the 
"  days  of  thy  youth."  (Eccles.  xii.  1.)  In  the  hook  of 
Proverbs  there  is  also  this  passage ;  *'  The  fear  of 
"  Jehovah  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  :  and  knowledge 
"  of  the  Holies  is  understanding."  (Prov.ix.  10.) 
c  4 
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XXVIII. 

When  we  put  together  these  several  considerations ; 
viz.  That  the  doctrme  of  a  Triad  is  very  ancient  and 
general ;  that  Moses  applies  to  the  Deity  a  term  of 
plurality ;  that  Joshua  and  Solomon  do  the  same ; 
there  is  reason  for  concluding  that  among  the  Jews,  as 
among  other  People,  there  was  an  idea  of  a  Trinity : 
with  this  diflFerence  however  between  them  and  the 
Heathens;  the  Jews  admitted  nothing  into  their 
opinion,  which  could  contradict  Unity  of  Divine  Nature. 

XXIX. 

The  Mosaic  History  does  not  so  entirely  diflFer  from 
Heathen,  as  that  there  should  be  no  kind  of  similarity 
between  them.  The  former  is  indeed  more  correct 
and  pure ;  the  latter  imperfect  and  blended  with  fiction. 
Still  however  in  many  instances  there  may  be  traced  a 
resemblance  between  them.  Why  may  we  not  reason 
after  this  manner,  with  regard  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Religion?  and  why  not  say,  the  Mosaic  and  Jewish 
conceptions  of  Unity  in  the  Nature  of  the  Divine  Triad 
were  indeed  most  perfectly  correct  and  pure  :  but  as  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  Triad  in  itself,  between  Jewish  and 
Heathen  opinions  there  was  some  faint  resemblance ; 
such  resemblance  as  might  lead  us  to  imagine  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  originally  derived  the  doctrine  from  true 
communication ;  but  whilst  the  former  preserved,  the 
latter  grossly  corrupted  the  truth  ? 

XXX. 

If  Moses  and  the  Jews  held  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  and  the  word  "  Elohim"  imports  Plurality,  it 
is  natural  to  ask.  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Septua- 
gint  Version  renders  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  in  this 
manner,  Ev  ap^  sTroirja-BP  o  Qeog  rov  oupapop  ?     The 
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learned  and  excellent  Ridley,  after  Allix,  has  answered 
this  question  :  "  The  Talmudists  own,  that  the  LXXII 
"  Interpreters  did  purposely  change  the  notion  of 
"  Plurality  implied  in  the  Hebrew  '  Elohim'  into  a 
"  Greek  Singular,  lest  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  should 
"  conclude  that  the  Jews,  as  well  as  himself,  had  a 
"  belief  of  Polytheism."  According  to  the  Ovoftau-Tj- 
xav,  "  the  Greek  appellations  of  divinity  were  Qeog, 
"  Qeot,  Aaifj-oysg  :  Plato  calls  the  Deity  tou  TlfivTos 
"  KvSif>injTriV, /Jisyitrrw  AaijU.ova:  to  Qstov  and  AaifJioviov 
*'  are  in  signification  the  same."  The  expression  to 
KpfiT-rov  might  also  have  been  added.  Of  all  these, 
&eos  was  the  only  simple  and  direct  term  which  they 
could  adopt,  to  counteract  idolatrous  misconceptions. 


L 


The  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel  expounds  the 
opening  of  the  Mosaic  History.  The  words  of  Moses 
are,  "  In  the  beginning  Elohim  created  the  heaven  and 
*'  the  earth."  (Gen.  i.  1.)  St.  John  tells  us  the  parti- 
cular person  of  the  Triune  Godhead,  by  whom  the 
Work  of  Creation  was  carried  into  effect.  It  was,  by 
the  Aoyas,  who  was  n-^oj  tov  0sov,  and  who  was  him- 
self 0fo$.  "  By  Him  all  things  were  made;  and  with- 
"  out  Him  was  not  made  any  one  thing,  which  was 
"  made."  By  Him,  "  the  World  was  made."  He 
became  "  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."  He  was  not 
•*  God  the  Father,"  but  the  Mcvuysvtjg  jrapa  Ilar^of, 
by  whom  "  God  the  Father"  created  the  Universe, 
and  from  time  to  time  revealed  himself  to  Man- 
kind.  The  Aoyo^-  and  Movayevr,s  mean  the  same 
person,  *'  God  the  Son,"  the  second  of  the  Mosaic 
Trinity.  So  true  it  is  that  the  Old  Testament  inti- 
mated in  general  terms,  what  the  New  was  afterwards 
to  explain  in    a   manner   more  particular ;    and  tKat 
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between  both  there  is  the  closest  connection,  the  one 
being  the  interpreter  of  the  other. 

XXXII. 

Grotius  denies  that  the  imputation  of  Tritheism  can 
be  charged  on  Christian,  with  more  justice  than  on 
Jewish  worship.  Philo,  he  observes,  styles  the  Reason, 
or  Word  of  God,  the  Maker  of  the  World  ;  and  with 
the  Rabbi  Nachman,  calls  him  the  Angel,  or  the  dele- 
gated Person  who  takes  care  of  the  Universe.  The 
Cabbalists  distinguish  God  into  three  Lights,  and 
some  of  them  by  the  very  names  which  the  Christians 
use,  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Hebrews  allow,  that  the  Spirit,  by  whom  the  Prophets 
were  inspired,  was  not  any  thing  created,  and  yet  was 
distinct  from  him  that  sent  it.  Many  of  them  also 
have  a  tradition  that  the  divine  power,  which  they  call 
•*  Wisdom,**  should  dwell  in  Messiah  ;  whence  by  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrast,  Messiah  is  called  "  The  Word  of 
**  God  ;"  as  by  David,  Isaiah,  and  others,  to  the  same 
Messiah  is  given  the  awful  appellation  of  **  God  and 
^  Lord."  This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  remarked 
by  Grotius,  a  writer  not  to  be  disregarded  on  such  a 
subject. 

XXXIII. 

For  the  certainty  of  their  having  been  respectively 
wrought  and  spoken,  the  works  of  Christ  and  the  words 
of  Christ  rest  precisely  on  the  same  authority,  the 
authority  of  historical  testimony  by  the  self-same  wit- 
nesses. 

XXXIV. 

The  credibility,  or  in  other  words,  the  reason  why 
we  think  the  works  recorded  and  the  doctrines  taught 
have  a  claim  to  our  belief,  is  founded  on  conviction  of 
Veracity  and  Competency,  both  in  the  sacred  historians 
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and  ill  the  dKine  Instructor.  The  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  gave  proot"  that  they  were  true,  in  what  they 
related  concerning  circumstances  they  were  competent 
to  ascertain :  and  Christ  demonstrated  the  reality  of 
his  divine  character  ;  consistently  with  which,  he  could 
not  but  speak  the  words  of  truth,  when  he  delivered 
doctrines  which  in  his  superlative  knowledge  of  heavenly 
things  he  was  enabled  to  communicate. 


It  has  been  said  the  expression  "  Trinity  in  the 
"  Godhead,"  fpiotg  ev  Oeiottjti,  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  True.  Nor  does  "  Unity  in  the  Godhead," 
'E»wT7]f  tv  ©eio-njTi.  Nor  the  term  *'  Sacrament." 
But  the  subject  matter,  which  those  expressions  are 
designed  to  indicate,  does  occur  :  so  that  the  objection 
has  in  it  no  substantial  validity. 


'*  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
"  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
"  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  the  words  in  which  our 
Lord  delivered  to  his  Apostles  their  final  commission. 
(St.  Matth.  xxviii.  19.)  They  may  be  thus  para- 
phrased :  "  Go  and  make  disciples  in  all  nations, 
"  admitting  them  by  baptism  into  the  acknowledg- 
"  ment  and  religious  service  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
"  and  the  Holy  Spirit." 

X,XXVII. 

On  the  clause,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
*•  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  we  may  obseiTe, 
there  are  pointed  out  three  distinct  objects,  each  of 
which  has  reference  to  one  and  the  same  act  of  mind 
implied  in  the  expression  "  into  the  name,"  i.  e.  ycvVq 
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the  religious  service  or  worship :  and  the  expression 
'<  into  the  name/'  though  but  once  written,  is  in  sense 
and  force  applied  to  each  of  the  three  objects.  Con-, 
sidering  then  this*  parity  of  reference  and  application, 
considering  also  there  is  not  introduced  a  single  word 
by  which  to  give  us  an  idea  that  in  the  acceptation  of 
either  term  is  intended  a  change  from  substance  to 
quality,  we  have  the  strongest  grounds  for  maintaining 
that  if  Subsistence  belongs  to  the  first  object,  Subsist- 
ence belongs  also  to  the  second,  and  to  the  third. 
And,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  propriety  in  writing, 
and  analogy  in  rendering,  consistently  with  such  pro- 
priety and  such  analogy  we  cannot  say,  that  the  terms 
Father,  and  Son,  imply  each  of  them  Subsistence,  and 
then  by  an  abrupt  transition  unsupported  by  any  word 
which  can  indicate  mutation,  pass  at  once  from  real 
Subsistence  to  attributable  quality.  As  then  to  the  term 
"  Father,"  we  annex  the  idea  of  one  who  hath  real 
Subsistence ;  so  to  the  term  "  Son,"  and  to  the  term 
*'*  Holy  Ghost,"  we  must  respectively  annex  the  same 
idea,  and  affirm  that  each  has  real  Subsistence. 

xxxviii. 

.  If  the  regular,  natural,  and  unforced  construction  of 
our  Lord's  final  command  will  lead  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  expression  "  Holy  Spirit"  implies  real  Subsistence; 
consideration  of  the  *  solemn  occasion  when  that  com- 
mand was  given  ;  of  the  importance  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  attached  to  it ;  and  of  the  improbability  that  it 
should  be  so  delivered  as  to  be  ambiguous,  will  furnish 
a  strong  reason  for  adhering  to  that  conclusion. 

xxxix. 

The  argument  drawn  from  his  final  command  would 
certainly  be  less  forcible,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  pre- 
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viously  to  giving  that  command  our  Lord  liimself  had 
spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  real  Subsistence.  He 
does  however  so  speak.  'O  8s  HapaxX^jTof,  to  UvsufJM 
TO  iyion,  0  TFS[Ji^st  I  YlaTTjp  ev  Tm  ovo/xaTi  ftoy,  exeivog 
iiftaiS  SiSa^Ei  jrafTo,    xai  iirofAvrjiTEi  ufjung  wavroL    a.  stwov 

i/tii-.  (St.John,  xiv.  2G.) 

In  these  words  of  the  Original  is  to  be  remarked  the 
application  of  exuvag  to  rTi/eopic;  an  appUcation  which 
Jortin  most  properly  noticed :  "  Exeikos  shows  that 
'*  T\vsi>ijji.  is  a  Person,  not  an  j^ttribute,  and  the  eon- 
"  struction  is  like  that  which  the  Grammarians  call 
"  xara.  to  irr,fjMn/a[Aeyov."  The  correctness  of  his  ex- 
planation is  confirmed  by  the  following  considerations, 
which  come  immediately  to  the  proof  of  Personality. 
In  whatever  sense  we  take  naf-ax?.T]T(if,  whether  as 
"  Comforter,"  or  "  Advocate,"  or  "  Intercessor,"  it 
implies  real  Being ;  for,  "  teaching  and  reminding" 
are  properties  belonging  to  real  Being.  But  the 
*'  Holy  Spirit"  is  that  nafaK7i.)5T!(s  j  has  the  properties 
of  teaching  and  reminding  -,  He  has  therefore  real 
Being.  In  this  passage  it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that 
the  Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  distinctly  marked 
out.  Again :  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is 
"  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for,  He 
"  shall  not  speak  of  himself :  but  whatsoever  He  shall 
"  hear,  that  shall  He  speak."  (St.  John,  xvi.  13.)  In 
this  passage,  "  Hearing"  is  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit: 
but  "  Hearing"  is  a  property  belonging  to  real  Being. 
TTie  consequence  is  obvious.  The  same  Spirit  is  to 
^pcak  from  another,  and  not  from  himself  only ;  of 
course,  by  the  Spirit  here  mentioned  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  Father,  but  some  One  who  should  speak 
what  he  heard  delivered  from  the  Father. 
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XL. 

It  is  observable,  that  when  our  Lord  has  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  Resurrection,  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  his 
^sciples  express  no  wonder,  his  enemies  show  no  dis- 
pleasure at  the  doctrines.  The  reason  might  be  this. 
The  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  was  certainly  holden  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  therefore  was  not  novel,  nor  would 
appear  strange.  Probably  also  some  ideas  respecting  a 
Holy  Spirit  were  entertained  by  them ;  though  in  both 
instances  there  was  need  of  that  more  full  illustration 
and  decisive  confirmation,  which  they  received  from  our 
Ix>rd's  express  declaration  and  positive  assurance.  In- 
deed, the  more  we  consider  how  frequently  our  Lord 
speaks  of  a  Divine  Spirit,  and  how  familiar  the  ex- 
pression appears  to  have  been  among  his  hearers,  the 
more  we  shall  be  persuaded,  that  however  much  of  this 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture  Language, 
yet  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Jews  certainly  retained, 
what  they  had  received  from  their  Ancestors,  traditional 
notices  which  impressed  their  minds  with  an  opinion 
that  there  was  an  uncreated  Spirit  really  subsisting. 
This  opinion,  with  all  their  hatred  towards  Christianity, 
the  Jews  continued  to  hold  for  some  ages  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  sera.  What  if  the 
modem  Jews  deny  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  can  be 
deduced  from  the  Old  Testament?  They  deny  also, 
that  the  sense  in  which  Christians  apply  the  prophetical 
texts  to  Christ,  is  the  true  sense.  Nor  that  only.  But 
they  moreover  deny  the  Facts  of  the  New  Testament 
to  have  occurred.  The  result  is  this.  Their  denial  in 
the  first  case  is  of  no  more  weight  than  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  judgment  of  modem  Jews  is  to  be 
rejected  in  each  case. 
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XLI. 

If  we  are  required  to  prove  the  completion  of  Christ's 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  "  teach  and  guide," 
we  shall  here  use  the  same  kind  of  proof  which  we 
adopt  when  we  demonstrate  the  real  exertion  of  divine 
Providence :  we  shall  refer  to  the  actual  effects,  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  produced,  and  still  produces.  The 
effects  were  extraordinary  in  the  Apostles  and  first 
Converts}  they  are  also  powerful  in  their  influence  on 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  Thousands  at  this  moment. 


To  effects  we  refer,  when  we  would  demonstrate  the 
divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  add  also  the  cii-cum- 
stoncc  of  our  Lord's  command,  that  we  should  at  our 
baptism  be  admitted  into  the  religious  service  and  wor- 
ship of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Religious  service  and  wor- 
ship, in  the  opinion  both  of  Jews  and  Christians,  must 
be  offered  to  nothing  created,  whether  Man  or  Angel. 
The  Holy  Spirit  therefore,  which  is  to  receive  our 
religious  service  and  worship,  must  be  more  than  Man, 
more  than  Angel  ^  must  be  divine. 

XLIII. 

Words,  as  Words,  may  be  the  same.  And  analo- 
gically, in  part  of  their  meaning,  they  may  resemble 
each  other.  But  in  their  full  import  they  may  be 
widely  different.  An  observation  thus  trivial  should 
not  here  have  been  introduced,  if  Intei-preters  of  Scrip- 
ture did  not  sometimes  appear  to  forget  the  reality  of 
the  fact.  Their  inadvertence  will  justify  illustrations  of 
the  remark. 

These  passages  occur ;  "  Ye  are  tlie  light  of  the 
"  world,"  "(St.  Matt.  v.  11.)  "  That  they,  which  enter 
"  in,  may  see  //«,'  light"  (St.  Luke,  viU.  IC.)     In  both 
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these  passages,  whether  we  consult  the  received  Trans- 
lation or  the  Original  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  we 
^nd  identity  as  to  combination  of  letters  and  force  of 
sound.  But  that  the  expression  the  lights  or  ro  ^mg^ 
has  in  one  place  a  metaphorical,  in  the  other  a  proper 
^  signification,  is  more  obvious  than  to  require  proof. 

"  Let  the  dead,  roug  vexpoug,  bury  their  deddf  roug 
"  laorcoy  vsxpoo^,*'  (St.  Matt.  viii.  22.)  is  a  passage  which 
exhibits  similar  words  in  different  acceptations.  For, 
that  the  former  are  the  spirtticalh/  dead,  but  the  latter 
the  naturally  dead,  is  evident. 

Eyo)  e$iAi  is  an  expression  found  seven  times  in 
St.  John's  Gospel.  But  in  different  places  it  leads  to 
very  different  connected  senses.  Eya>  s$fj(,$  o  aprog, 
vi.  35.  Eyo)  eif^i  i^  d^upa,  x.  9«  Eyo)  sijtti  o  Troijttijy, 
X.  11.  Eyai  eifjLi  ij  a/iiTrsXo^,  xv.  1.  are  figuratively 
and  comparatively  spoken.  In  Eyw  sifKi  ij  avaerraeri^, 
xi.  25.  our  Lord  describes  himself  as  being  the  cause 
and  Author  of  Resurrection  from  the  grave.  By  Eya> 
6i/iti,  in  St.  John,  xviii.  5.  our  Lord  avows  himself  to 
be  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  his  enemies  sought.  By 
Eyoi  BiiJLi^  in  viii.  58.,  our  Lord  asserts  his  actual  and 
personal  existence  to  have  been  before  the  time  when 
Abraham  was  bom. 

These  illustrations  shall  now  be  applied  for  an  im- 
portant purpose. 

In  the  language  of  our  received  Translation,  Chris- 
tians are  styled  "  the  Sons  of  God,'*  (St.  John,  i.  12.) 
and  Christ  is  styled  « the  Son  of  God,'*  (St.  Mark,  i.  1.) 
But  whether  in  both  places  the  same  manner  of  Filiation 
is  implied,  will  plainly  appear,  after  it  has  been  pre- 
viously and  briefly  stated  for  notice,  that  whenever  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  mention  Christ  as  "  the  Son 
"  of  God,"  they  constantly  use  the  nominative  or  some 
case  of  the  word  ulo^ ;  but  when  they  speak  of  Christians 
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as  '*  Sons  of  Godj"  they  use  either  the  nominative  or 
some  case  of  uioy  or  of  tsxvuv  indifferently. 

And  now,  let  those  who  are  misled  by  sound,  rather 
than  guided  by  signification,  learn  to  distinguish  the 
transcendent  superiority  and  totally  diiferent  nature  of 
Christ's  Filiation,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Christians  ; 
by  recollecting,  the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  the  circumstances  which  marked  his  nativity ; 
the  declarations  of  his  Precursor ;  the  testimony  given 
by  s  voice  from  heaven  ;  and  the  power  of  superseding 
the  Mosaic  Covenant,  which  the  same  voice  intimated 
to  be  inherent  in  him. 

Through  every  Age  of  Christianity,  the  following 
prophecies  have  been  considered  as  predictions  of  Christ's 
birth  into  this  World. 

"  Behold,  a  Virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son, 
"  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel."  (Isaiah,  vii.  l-I-.)   - 

*'  Unto  us  a  Child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given  ; 
"  and  the  Govenmient  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder ;  and 
his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The 
mighty  God."  (Isaiah,  ix.  6.) 

An  Angel  announced  that  He  should  be  incaniate, 
and  described  his  character. 

'*  Fear  not,  Mary  :  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with 
*'  God.  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 
*'  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  his  name 
"  JESUS.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the 
"  Son  of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
"  unto  Him  the  throne  of  his  Father  David :  and  He 
"  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of 
*'  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  (St.  Luke,  i.  30.) 

"  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
"  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  i  therc- 
**  fore  also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee 
"  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  (St.  Luke,  i.  33.) 
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An  Angel  made  it  known  that  Christ  was  bom^ 
and  his  communication  of  such  an  event  was  foUowed 
by  a  celestial  hymn :    <<  The  angel  said  unto  them. 

Fear  not :  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 

great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto 
'^  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour, 
"  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.''  (St.  Luke,  ii.  10.) 

'<  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  Angel  a  mul- 
**  titude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God  and  saying, 
<*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  Peace> 
«  Good  Will  towards  Men.''  (St.  Luke,  iL  IS,  14.) 

At  a  period  not  far  distant  from  the  time  of  his  Birth, 
Oriental  Magi  came  to  worship  Christ :  — 

"  There  came  Wise  Men  from  the  Fast,  to  Jeru- 
"  salem  ;  saying,  Where  is  He  that  is  bom  King  of  the 
<<  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  Fast,  and  are 
"  come  to  worship  him." 

"  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house,  they 
"  saw  the  young  Child,  with  Mary  his  Mother,  and 
<<  fell  down,  and  worshipped  him :  and  when  they  had 
"  opened  their  treasures,  they  presented  unto  him  giJfts ; 
"  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh."  (St.  Matt.ii.  1, 2. 11.) 

John  the  Baptist  professed  himself  to  be  that  Har- 
binger of  the  Messiah  predicted  by  Isaiah :  — 

"  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  Wilderness, 
"  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord."  (St.  John,  i.  23.) 

Who  is  that  Lord  ?  Isaiah's  words,  translated  by  a 
Scholar  of  first  eminence,  shall  describe  Him  in  his  tme 
style  and  dignity :  — 

"  A  voice  crieth ;  In  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the* 
"wayof  JFHOVAHI 

"  Make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
«  God. 

"  Fvery  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain 
"  and  hill  be  brought  low ; 
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"  And  the  crooked  shall  become  straight,  and  the 
"  rough  places  a  smooth  plain  ; 

"  And  the  glory  of  JEHOVAH  shall  be  revealed; 
'*  and  all  Hesh  shall  see  together  the  salvation  of  our 
"  God."  ( Isaiah,  xl.  S.)" 

The  Baptist  adduced  the  proof  by  which  he  was 
convinced,  that  Christ  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  was 
the  Messiah  foretold  by  Isaiah  :  — 

*'  I  knew  him  not :  but  He  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
'•  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou 
*•  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on  him, 
"  the  same  is  He  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
**  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Sou  of 
"  God."  (St.  John,  i.  33,  St.) 

His  heavenly  Father  attested  the  high  dignity  of 
Christ's  nature. 

"  And  lo  1  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my 
"  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (St.  Matt. 
iii.  17.) 

His  heavenly  Father  attested  the  superiority  of  Christ 
to  Moses. 

"  'ITiis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
"pleased;  Hear  Him."  (St.  Matt.  xvii.  5.)  Hearse 
Him,  i.e.  "  HIM  and  Him  only,  you  are  now  to  hear. 
"  He  is  from  henceforth  to  be  your  Lord,  your  Legis- 
*•  lator,  and  your  King,"  as  the  good  Bishop  Porteus 
explains  the  words. 

Such,  and  so  extraordinary,  are  the  evidences  given 
to  the  pre-eminent  Filiation  of  Christ.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed  on  those  which  appear  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  are  not  incidental  and  cursory  allusions,  which 
might  have  been  omitted ;  but  they  are  material  and 
component  parts,  without  which,  the  history  of  Christ 
would  have  been  incomplete  and  imperfect.  They  are, 
•  See  Bishop  I.owth's  Tranftlation  of  Isaiah. 
IJ    2 
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moredver,  stated  in  terms  so  positive,  that  they  will  not 
allow  the  smallest  room  or  aiSbrd  the  slightest  pretence 
for  introducing  ideas  of  regeneration  and  adoption. 
They  are  circumstantial  narratives  told  in  the  direct 
language  of  absolute  fact.  In  their  number  and  in 
their  description  they  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that 
when  the  title  "  Son  of  God**  is  given  to  Christ,  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  intend  by  that  title  to  convey 
an  idea  of  Filiation  from  Divine  Paternity,  such  as 
belongs  to  No  one  bom  of  a  human  Father.  They 
mean  to  describe  a  Person  descended  from  heaven, 
adorable  in  name,  character,  and  attributes. 

XLIV. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  objected  to  the 
mere  expression  "  Son  of  God**  abstractedly  taken : 
the  cause  of  their  rage  and  the  ground  of  their  ac- 
cusation was,  that  Christ  applied  this  exalted  title  to 
himself;  which  they  deemed  blasphemy.  We  may 
hence  draw  these  two  inferences ;  the  Jews  had  an  idea 
that  there  did  exist  one,  whom  they  eminently  styled 
the  «  Son  of  God  j**  and  the  "  Son  of  God**  in  their 
apprehension  was  essentially  possessed  of  divine  at- 
tributes. 

XLV. 

Comparison  of  text  and  context,  common  sense  and 
the  reason  of  the  thing,  will  in  most  cases  tell  us  when 
a  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  and  primary,  and 
when  in  a  figurative  and  secondary  acceptation.  Speak- 
ing of  himself,  our  Lord  says,  <<  Before  Abraham  was, 
*'  I  am.**  —  "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am 
**  come  into  the  World  :  again  I  leave  the  World  and 
«  go  to  the  Father.**  —  "  O  Father,  glorify  Thou  me 
"  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with 
<*  thee  before  the  World  was.**—  "  I   speak  that  which 
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**  I  have  seeii  with  my  Father."  —  "  All  power  is 
"  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  To  the 
high  priest,  who  said  with  great  earnestness,  "  I  adjure 
"  thee,  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
"  thou  be  the  Chiist  the  Son  of  God,"  our  Lord 
answered,  "Thou  hast  saidj"  words  which  the  Jews 
immediateiy  undei-stood  to  be  directly  and  unequi- 
vocally affirmative.  St.  Mark's  account  is,  "  The  high 
*'  priest  asked  him,  Art  thou  the  Son  of  the  Blessed? 
"  and  Jesus  said,  I  am."  St.  Luke's  relation  cor- 
responds  with  St.  Matthew's  in  phraseology  ;  and  both 
agree  in  sense  with  St.  Mark.  If  on  occasions  where 
the  context  leads  us  not  to  expect  parabolical  illus- 
tration or  metaphorical  allusion,  language  thus  explicit 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  and  precise  to  prove  the  pre- 
existuig  glory  and  the  present  divinity  of  our  Lord, 
words  can  have  no  meaning,  and  all  language  must  be 
inadequate  for  conveying  ideas. 

XLvr. 
It  was  expedient  and  necessary  that  at  the  close  of 
liis  Mission  our  Lord  should  assert  himself  to  be  "  The 
Son  of  God."  He  makes  the  assertion  in  terms  direct. 
We  do  not  however  find  that  in  the  course  of  his 
Ministry  he  is  continually  making  mention  of  his  divine 
character  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons  indiscriminately, 
as  though  he  rather  wished  the  name  of  his  divinity 
should  be  obtruded  by  re]jetition,  than  that  the  sub- 
stance which  that  name  imports  should  be  collected  by 
inference.  He  proceeds  in  a  diffi;rent  manner,  a  manner 
more  consonant  with  truth  and  more  satisfactory  to  a 
candid  mind.  He  performs  extraordinary  works:  to 
those  works  he  makes  his  appeal :  to  the  same,  as  to 
visible  and  palpable  proofs,  he  refers  us :  then  on  the 
fair  ground    of  argumentative    reasoning  that    extra- 
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ordinary  effects  must  proceed  from  adequate  causes,  he 
leaves  us  to  form  our  own  opinions^  This  is  dealing 
with  us  as  with  Beings  rational ;  free  indeed  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  judgment,  but  assuredly  accountable  for 
the  wilful  neglect,  or  misapplication,  or  perversion  of 
those  powers. 

XLVII. 

The  Evangelists  undeniably  describe  our  Lord  as 
a  Man.  But  did  they  ^ean  nothing  more  than  to 
describe  him  as  a  man  only?  If  so,  why  did  they 
introduce  these  expressions  ?  "  What  manner  of  Man 
'<  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him?*' 
(St.  Matt.  viii.  27.)  «  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
«*  of  the  living  God.'*  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  16.)  «  I  saw 
"  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."  (St. 
John,  i.  34.)  '<  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thou 
art  the  King  of  Israel.**  (St.  John,  i.  49.)  "  We  believe 
**  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
«  living  God.**  (St.  John,  vi.  69.)  **  Yea,  Lord ;  I 
•^  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
*^  which  should  come  into  the  World.**  (St.  John,  xi.  27.) 
"My  Lord  I  and  my  God  1**  (St.  John,  xx.  28.)  No 
one,  who  understands  the  language  of  Scripture,  will 
say  the  term  "  Son,**  as  used  in  these  passages,  has  no 
farther  import  than  what  it  usually  implies  in  common 
acceptation.  The  Jews  perfectly  understood  our  Lord 
to  intimate  divinity  of  character  by  that  appellation : 
and  hence  their  anger,  that  he  should  assume  to  himself 
a  title  so  exalted.  The  Evangelists  then  designed  to 
represent  his  nature  as  also  more  than  human.  For 
this  purpose  they  introduced  the  confessions  made  on 
several  occasions,  as  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  his 
nature.  The  same  divinity  they  proved  also  by  recording 
a  series  of  Facts,  the  result  of  constantly  inherent 
powers,  such  as  never  resided  in  mere  man. 
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Undeniably  also  Christ  often  styles  himself  "  the  Son 
"of  Man."  But  wherefore  ?  In  allusion  to  Dan.  vii.  13., 
and  with  intimation  that  he  was  liimself  the  character 
described  by  the  Prophet.  What  then  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  Christ's  person  and  glory  delineated  by 
Daniel  ?  Is  it  that  of  a  mere  Man  ?  The  plainest 
reader  can  answer,  when  he  has  considered  these  words  ; 
**  I  saw,  in  the  night,  visions  ;  and  behold,  one  like  the 
"  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came 
"  to  the  Antient  of  Days,  and  they  brought  him  near 
"  before  him ;  And  there  was  given  him  dominion  and 
**  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and 
"  languitgcs  should  serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an 
"  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and 
"  his  kingdom  tliat  which  shall  not  be  destroyed." 


To  Christ,  at  the  very  opening  of  their  respective 
Gospels,  St.  Matthew  applies  Isaiah's  term  "  Em- 
"  manuel;"  St.  Mark  the  expression,  "Son  of  God;" 
St.  John  the  appellation,  which  corresponds  with  the 
**  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  "  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  which  "  Word  "  he  affirms  "  was 
"  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  j"  the  appellation  of 
Aoyoff,  who  "  was  with  God,  and  was  God."  From  such 
introductions  to  the  narratives  they  proposed  giving, 
they  may  be  understood  as  professing  that  they  believed 
Christ  to  be  divine,  and  that  they  engaged  to  prove  his 
divinity.  These  exordial  declarations  intimate  what 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  sequel  of  the  histories :  and 
conformably  with  them  the  subject  is  so  pursued  by  a 
plain  statement  of  extraordinaiy  Facts,  that  the  divine 
nature  of  our  Lord  is  by  far  more  strongly  characterized 
than  the  human.  There  is  nothing  like  elaborate  com- 
position, or  studied  jieriod,  in  their  Gospels  ;  but  from 
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beginning  to  end,  in  each  there  is  one  design.  St.  John 
tells  you  expressly,  "  These  things  are  written  that  ye 
^^  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
**  God.'* 

XLIX. 

Previously  to  his  crucifixion,  Christ  had  asserted  the 
Divinity  of  his  Nature.  The  veracity  of  his  assertions 
was  to  be  proved  by  the  event  of  his  raising  himself 
from  the  dead.  When  by  the  testimony  of  his  senses 
St.  Thomas  was  convinced  that  Christ  was  risen  indeed, 
he  made  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  and  a  con- 
fession of  his  faith  in  these  very  strong  tenns^  *<  My 
"  Lord  I  and  my  God  I"  (St.  John,  xx.  28.)  A  para- 
phrast,  not  chargeable  with  the  fault  of  distorting  texts 
in  order  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  shall  give  the 
interpretation :  "  Thou  art  indeed  my  Lord,  the  very 

same  that  was  crucified;   and  I  acknowledge  Thy 

Almighty  Power  in  having  triumphed  over  death; 
"  and  adore  Thee  as  my  God."  — ^Dr.  S.  Clarke. 

It  is  not  denied,  as  a  matter  of  Fact,  that  St.  Thomas 
did  say  *0  Kopio^  /too  xai  6  06o^  jttou.  It  is  not  denied, 
as  a  Canon  for  interpretation,  that  the  word  06o^  with 
the  article  prefixed  should  be  rendered  "  God.'*  The 
consequence  is  obvious.  In  addressing  those  words 
to  Christ,  St.  Thomas  styled  him  "  Lord  and  God." 
This  conclusion  cannot  be  evaded.  For  even  if  the 
expression  be  considered  as  an  Exclamation,  it  is  an 
Exclamation  similar  to  'O  0eo^  fuwj  in  Ps.  xxi.  2.,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  14.  (Breitinger*s  edition),  in  both  which 
places  the  Psalmist  is  making  a  direct  invocation  to 
God.  To  suppose  it  can  be  taken  as  an  Exclamation, 
in  any  other  point  of  view,  would  be  a  conceit  fanciful, 
because  without  foundation ;  and  inadmissible,  because 
inconsistent  with  the  usage  and  sentiments  of  the  Jews. 
No  good  and  pious  Jew  would  dare  to  violate  his  sense 
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of  awe  for  the  name  of  God,  by  using  it  in  colloquial 
conversation,  as  the  heathen  Greeks  did  BaSai. 


What  is  said  of  "  Words"  may  be  applied  to  "  Re- 
marks," 

Malta  renascentiir  qiupjam  cecidere. 
Revival  of  occasion  will  warrant  revival  of  sentiments 
long   since  expressed.     Glassius  shall  furnish  the  re- 
mainder of  this  Section. 

"  The  followers  of  Photinus  lay  down  this  rulej 
"  77i€  noun  &sas  iciih  the  Article  denotes  the  only 
"true  God;  hut  icifhout  the  Article  not  so.  This 
'*  nUe  does  nut  hold  good.  Because  'O  ©soy  is  some- 
"  times  applied  to  those  that  are  called  gods,  as  in 
"  Acts,  vii.  43.  —  Acts,  xiv.  11. — 2  Cor.iv.  -i.  —  Gal. 
'*  iv.  8.  —  Phil.iii.  19.  On  the  other  hand,  0£op  with- 
"  out  the  article  signifies  the  one  true  God,  as  in 
"  St.  Matt.  iv.  4.  (5ia  o-TO/iaTOs  ©sou)  —  St.  Matt.  v. 
"9.  (ojoi  ©£ou)  — St.  Matt.  vi.  21- (0£io  SooXeoeii')  — 
'*  St.  Matt.  xii.  28.  (a-«u^Ti  ©sou)  — St!  John,  i.  6. 12, 
'*  13.  18.  (ajreiTTaXft'voy  iroipa.  ©eou — rsxva,  ©sau — -sx 
"  ©£ou  fiyEvw]Sr,(rav — ©sovooOeiSEoijsaxe) — 1  Thess.i.  J). 
"  (ZttijKeunv  ©s«)  il'toKn)  and  frequently  in  other  pas- 
"  sages.  But  let  the  inconsistency  of  these  persons,  wlio 
"  walk  in  darkness,  be  considered.  In  St.  John  xx.  28. 
"  Christ  is  called  by  St.  Thomas,  'O  ©eos  juou,  with  the 
"  article.  Therefore  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
**  the  Photinians  themselves,  the  appellation  of  tlie 
'*  only  true  God  is  given  to  Christ  :  aud  from  the  very 
"  consideration  of  that  passage,  and  comparison  of 
*'  other  passages  with  it,  the  thing  is  too  evident. 

*'  I^et    it    however   be  observed,  that   with  respect 
"  to  some  rule  concerning  the  Greek  Article,  Sociuus 
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"  thus  answers ;    Tliat  rule  is  not  invariable  in  the 
"  Chreek  langtuige  ;  and  thejailure  of  its  application 
*'  mat/  best  be  determined  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  passage.** —  Ohssii  PhiloL  Sacrce,  p.  330. 


<< 


LI. 

To  what  extent  the  meaning  of  any  word,  or  clause, 
is  to  be  restricted,  must  be  determined  by  the  consider- 
ation  of  parallel  passages  and  collateral  circumstances. 
When  our  Lord  replied,  "  It  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve;'*  (St.  Matt. iv.  10.)  he  had  in  view  the  com- 
mand in  Deuteronomy.  But  the  command  in  Deuter- 
onomy, and  many  other  similar  injunctions  throughout 
the  sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  import  this ; 
'^  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and  him  only, 
'<  in  exclusion  of  all  heathen  gods  represented  by 
*^  molten  and  carved  images,  the  works  of  human 
<<  hands."  That  our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
the  worship  of  himself  is  clear  from  the  sequel.  For, 
he  admitted  religious  worship  to  be  paid  him :  he 
bade  us  honour  himself  as  we  honour  the  Father.  And 
for  this  reason.  Honour  to  him  redounds  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father,  because  their  divinity  is  one. 

LII. 

The  acceptation  of  Trpoerxuveoi  must  be  determined  by 
the  context.  On  some  occasions  it  is  used  to  express 
the  act  of  prostration,  as  a  mark  by  which  Orientals 
paid  outward  respect :  on  others,  it  is  applied  to  express 
the  same  act  accompanied  with  an  inward  sense  of 
devotion,  and  therefore  intended  as  a  token  of  religious 
worship.  When,  according  to  the  Septuagint,  Moses 
says  in  Exodus,  xi.  8.,  **  All  these  thy  servants  shall 
•^  come  unto  me  and  wpoerxuvijerouo-i  [jls,**  the  word  is  to 
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be  understood  and  rendered,  as  our  English  Version  has 
understood  and  rendered  it,  "  shall  bow  themselves 
"  dowu  to  me:"  not  in  token  of  religious  worship; 
but  as  a  mark  of  respect.  For,  neither  could  Moses 
mean  to  intimate,  nor  in  itself  was  the  circumstance 
such  as  might  In  any  degree  be  expected  to  happen, 
that  the  Egyptian  servants  of  Pharaoh,  who  were  gross 
idolaters  and  who  detested  the  Israelites,  should  ever 
mean  to  worship  Moses,  though  they  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him.  "  Bow  themselves  down"  to  him, 
as  to  a  man  whom  they  feared,  they  naturally  might,  in 
the  hope  of  softening  his  resentment  and  prevailing  on 
him  to  interpose  for  averting  evil :  but  that  they  should 
intend  to  worship  him  as  a  God  is  inconceivable, 
because  irreconcileable  with  Egyptian  ideas.  When 
however  it  is  related  of  the  man  to  whom  sight  had 
been  given,  that  on  Christ's  revealing  himself  as  "  The 
"  Son  of  God,"  he  replied  *'  Lord  1  I  believe;"  and 
rpoo-txwTitrsy  aitrm  worshipped  him ;  the  Evangelist 
(St.  John,  is.  38.)  describes  that  person  as  testifying 
his  gratitude  and  faith  by  an  act  of  adoration.  When, 
after  our  Lord  had  exercised  command  over  the  Ele- 
ments, which  at  his  word  obeyed  him,  his  disciples 
xp«(rtxuyr,iriv  auTu),  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  33.)  and  accom- 
panied their  external  act  with  this  confession,  "  Of  a 
"  troth  thou  art  the  Son  of  G  od  1 "  when  also,  after  they 
had  seen  an  open  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  divine 
glory  at  his  ascension,  the  disciples  were  n-^oo-xuvrjo-av- 
Ttf  awTo),  before  they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  (St.  Luke, 
xxiv.  52.)  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  they  meant 
religious  worship,  than  that  St.  Stephen  meant  actually 
to  pray  unto  Christ,  when  in  his  dying  moments  he 
called  on  his  Saviour,  "  Lord  Jesu  receive  my  spirit  I" 
(Acts,  vii.  59.) 
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On  which  text  the  annotation  of  the  modest  and 
learned  Markland  is  particularly  observable.  '*  It  is 
'<  so  far  from  being  necessary  to  understand  0soy  after 
^^  e7riKa\otj[jL8vov,  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  Stephen's 
<<  intention,  which  was  to  die  a  Martyr  to  the  Dimnity 
'^  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  that  it  is  Him  only  he  invokes; 
*^  as  if  it  had  been  written,  fx-ixaXou/tsvov  (rov  Kupiov 
^^  Itjo-ouv)  xai  Xfyovro,  Kupif  Iijo-ou  Ss^ai,  &c.  calling 
*<  t(po7i  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  sayings  Lard  Jesus  re- 
"  ceiw  my  spirit  J*  —  Bowyei^s  Conjectures. 

LIII. 

Never,  after  their  return  from  captivity  in  Babylon, 
did  the  Jews  relapse  into  idolatry.  They  held  it  in 
abhorrence.  When  therefore  they  offered  to  our  Lord 
religious  service,  his  disciples  must  have  been  convinced 
his  nature  was  divine,  on  account  of  which  it  could  not 
be  idolatrous  either  to  adore  Him,  or  invoke  Him  for 
such  merciful  and  gracious  assistance  as  need  might 
require.  Does  our  Lord  forbid  such  invocation  in 
St.  John,  xvi.  S3.  ?  The  question  is  serious  ;  because 
from  the  answer  must  result  a  consequence  very  ma- 
terial to  Christian  Practice.  The  point  shall  be  ex- 
amined. 

On  many  occasions,  Scriptural  Difficulties  are  most 
effectually  removed  by  consulting  Texts  in  their  Ori- 
ginal Language.  In  the  present  case,  it  will  be  matter 
of  indifference  whether  we  refer  to  the  Greek  Original, 
or  to  our  own  Authorised  Translation.  For  it  so 
happens,  that  the  Greek  Verb  epwraif  and  the  corre- 
sponding English  Verb  "  to  ask,*'  have  each  a  twofold 
signification.  In  some  passages  their  import  is  <<  to 
"  petition  j  *'  in  others  "  to  interrogate.*'  The  usage 
of  those  Verbs  in  the  latter  sense  occurs  in  several 
instances ;  of  which,  some  few  shall  be  here  adduced. 
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*'  MTien  Jesus  came  into  the  coasts  of  Casarea  Philippi, 
"  i)p<ora  TMg  [xaSTjTctg,  he  asked  his  Disciples,  saying, 
"  Whom  do  Men  say  that  1  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?" 
(St.  Matt.  xvi.  13.)  —  "  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
"  unto  them,  i^ttjo^o)  u^ims  xdyiu  "hoyav  eva,  I  also  will 
"  ask  you  one  thing,  which  if  you  tell  me,  I  in  likewise 
**  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things." 
(St.  Matt.  xxi.  24.)  — "  And  when  they  were  alone, 
"  they  that  were  about  him  with  the  Twelve  -riptonja-av 
"  auToy  asked  of  him  the  parable."  (St.  Mark,  iv.  10.) — 
*'  They  feared  epairrja-ai  aorov  to  ask  him  of  that  say- 
ing." (St.  Luke,  ix.  4^.)- — "  If  any  man  u/jM-g  eputra. 
"  mk  you,  Why  do  ye  loose  him  ?"  (St.  I,uke,  xix.  31.) 
—  "  And  this  is  the  record  of  John,  when  the  Jews 
**  sent  Priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem  Jva  s^airTjo-iw- 
**  vivaurtiv  to  ask  him."  (St.  John,  i.  19.)  With  these 
passages  before  him,  Who  will  undertake  to  limit  the 
meaning  of  tpiurao}  in  Greek,  or  "  to  ask"  in  English, 
to  the  Act  of  "  Petition  "  only  ?  As  in  those  Texts,  so 
in  verse  19th  of  the  very  Chapter,  which  is  now  under 
more  immediate  consideration,  it  is  said,  Our  Lord 
knew  that  his  Disciples  wished  spatrSv  aurov  to  ask 
him  —  i.  e.  interrogate  him  about  an  expression  which 
bad  just  fallen  from  Him.  And,  indeed,  it  is  with 
reference  to  their  desire  of  interrogating  Him  on  the 
subject  then  employing  their  thoughts,  that  our  Lord 
consoles  them  by  intimating  they  shall  be  enlightened 
by  more  clear  knowledge  after  his  resurrection,  when 
ifiM  oux  tpaiTTjiTfTs  oo3ev  —  i.  e.  "  habebitis  idoneam  et 
"  perfectam  scientiam,"  according  to  Schleusner ;  "  Ye 
"  sliall  have  no  occasion  to  ask  me  any  Questions,"  ac- 
cording to  Randolph ;  "  Ye  will  put  no  questions  to 
"  me,"  according  to  Campbell.  There  is  then  in  the 
Text  of  St.  John,  xvi.  23.  no  prohibition  of  invoking 
Christ  our   Lord,   as  ah  adorable   Being  of  Divine 
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Nature,  mighty  to  save.  (See  Schleusner's  "  Novum 
"  Lexicon  :  **  Randolph's  "  Vindication  of  the  Worship 
•«  of  The  Son,  and  of  The  Holy  Ghost:"  and  the 
"  Four  Gospels,"  translated  by  Campbell.) 

LIV. 

Some  of  the  writings  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  denied  to  be  genuine  in  the  first .  instance  ; 
but  were  allowed  to  be  such  on  subsequent  consider- 
ation. Two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  fact : 
*^  The  primitive  Christians  scrupulously  examined, 
"  before  they  admitted  Writings  to  be  of  authority  :" 
and,  *^  When  once  Writings  had  been  admitted  to  be 
<<  of  authority,  all  doubts  of  their  pretensions  and 
"  characters  must  have  been  completely  removed." 


LV. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  now  received, 
were  cited  as  Canonical  by  writers  in  the  four  first 
Centuries  of  the  Christian  aera.  The  several  writers 
who  from  time  to  time  cited  them,  lived  much  nearer 
the  periods  at  which  the  respective  Books  were  com- 
posed, and  thence  had  means  of  obtaining  more  accu- 
rate information  with  regard  to  circumstances  of  external 
testimony  which  established  the  authenticity  of  every 
Book,  than  can  have  been  possessed  by  later  enquirers. 
Devoutly  therefore  it  is  to  be  prayed,  that  the  Canon- 
ical Scriptures,  which  have  stood  so  many  Centuries 
unaltered,  may  never  be  sacrificed  to  any  specious 
reasoning,  or  fanciful  conjecture,  or  bold  assertion  of 
modem  criticism ;  because  in  this  particular  branch 
modem  criticism  does  not  rest  on  ground  so  sure  and 
strong  as  ancient  Christian  knowledge. 


The  Epistles  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Apostles. 
Their  doctrines  we  believe  to  be  true,  on  account  of 
the  power  with  which  they  were  endued  to  work  mira- 
cles. The  certainty  of  their  miracles  is  demonstrated, 
not  only  by  historical  testimony,  but  by  the  effects 
produced  in  making  converts  from  heathenism. 


Missionaries  of  modem  times  are  deficient  neither 
in  ability,  nor  zeal,  nor  piety :  yet  the  converts  they 
make  bear  no  proportion  to  the  numbers  whom  the 
Apostles  converted.  The  reason  is  this.  Missionaries 
cannot  produce  immediate  effect  by  working  miracles. 
The  Apostles  did  produce  such  effect  by  working  mira- 
cles ;  and  by  thus  giving  visible  proof  of  their  divine 
mission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  they  converted  Thousands, 
who  yet  through  the  infiuence  of  the  word  only  preached, 
and  unaccompanied  with  any  extraordinary  demonstra< 
tioDs  of  more  than  usual  power,  would  probably  never 
have  renounced  heathenism. 


Reflection  on  any  subject  presents  to  the  mind 
certain  ideas  on  that  subject.  Repetition  and  con- 
tinuance of  such  reflection  fix  those  ideas.  Ideas  thus 
formed  and  fixed  are  often  indelible,  and  they  often  so 
predominate  as  to  show  themselves  prominent  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  Consistency  of  sentiment  produces 
consistency  of  language  :  the  words  perhaps  may  vary, 
but  the  general  meaning  of  the  expression  will  in  effect 
be  the  same,  when  we  deliver  our  thoughts  on  the  same 
subject.  The  "  xaXoxiyafiia"  of  Socrates  continually 
recurred  to  the  good  Xenophon.  The  3eoT>]f  of  our 
Lord   was  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the   subUvftt 
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St.  Paul,  and  impressed  it  so  forcibly,  that  he  labours 
for  words  sufficiently  strong  to  convey  adequately  the 
conceptions  he  had  formed.  Hence  these  passages; 
Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever."  (Rom.  ix.  5.) 
ITie  Lord  of  Glory;^'  (I  Cor.ii.  8.)  "  Who  being 
"  in  the  form  of  God.'*  (Phil.  ii.  6.)  "  In  him  dwell- 
"  eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  (Col.ii.  9.) 
**  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh."  (iTim.  iii.  16. 
"  The  brightness  of  his  (God's)  glory,  and  express 
**  image  of  his  person."  (Hebr.  i.  3.)  All  which 
passages  are  by  the  Apostle  used  in  reference  to  our 
Lord. 

LIX. 

Our  common  Version  of  the  New  Testament  renders 
the  words  of  Rom.  ix.  5.,  in  terms  corresponding  with 
the  Original,  as  they  were  read  in  Manuscripts  received 
by  the  Interpreters,  defended  by  Mill,  and  approved  by 
Griesbach.  In  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  our 
Translators  gave  proof  of  their  fidelity,  and  showed 
they  had  a  right  sense  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
to  give  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  Public  Use. 
They  were  bound  to  give  a  Literal  Translation. 
**  Literal  Translations  (says  Michaelis)  are  those,  in 
"  which  it  is  proposed  to  express  the  original  text 
verbatim,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  many 
Phrases,  and  the  inelegance  of  many  Constructions, 
*^  in  the  language  into  which  the  book  is  translated.  It 
*<  is  expedient  that  the  Translations,  which  are  intended 
•*  for  the  public  use  of  the  whole  Church,  should  be 
<<  of  this  kind.  For  in  these  the  Translator  should 
*^  presume  as  little  as  possible  to  obtrude  his  Interpret- 
'^  ation,  if  it  be  in  the  least  exceptionable,  upon  a  whole 
'*  Church ;  for  he  is  a  man,  and  subject  to  error.  If  he 
"  doth  not  render  verbatim  certain  Phrases,  which 
'^  admit  of  more  than  one  Sense,  he  delivers,  instead 
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"  of  the  word  of  God,  an  arbitrary  Interpretation  of 
"  his  own,  which  may  chance  to  be  false.  The  same 
"  consideration  obliges  the  Translator  to  render  all 
"  Ambiguities  in  the  Original  Text,  if  possible,  by 
"  words  equally  ambiguous,  in  order  to  leave  to  his 
"  reader  the  Choice  of  that  Sense  which  appears  to  him 
"  most  probable.  It  is  folly  in  Translations  of  this 
"  kind  to  study  elegance  of  style,  and  so  incur  the 
"  hazard  of  laying  before  the  Church  a  doubtful  expo- 
"  sition  instead  of  the  pure  word  of  God.  Foraspublic 
"  Translations  of  this  kind  must  be  kept  in  use  for 
"  some  centuries,  without  an  alteration,  and  as  the 
"  taste  of  a  language  varies  with  almost  every  generation 
"  of  men,  those  beauties  of  style  are  soon  decayed." 
{SiGchaeli^^s  Introdiict.  Lectures  to  H,  Script,  sect.  73. 
Translated  l>y  Butler  in  I76I.) 

These  remarks  are  just,  and  should  be  observed 
by  those,  who  at  any  time  hereafter  may  be  employed 
to  revise  our  Translation  of  the  Scripture.  With  all 
deference,  let  another  hint  be  suggested.  Such  persons 
would  do  well  to  take  our  Common  Translation  as  their 
standard,  and  make  very  little  farther  alteration,  than 
merely  substituting  words  more  modem,  for  some  wliich 
in  the  course  of  Centuries  have  changed  their  meaning. 


The  commonly  received  reading  of  Rom.  ix.  5.  is 

this ;  e§  niv  o  X^iotoj  to  xara  (Tapxa.,  o  toy  ejrt  irayTtov 
0(of  eu?ioyrjToy  eif  tous  atatvas.  Not  to  know  the 
efibrts  which  have  been  made,  sometimes  to  transpose, 
sometimes  to  new  punctuate,  and  sometimes  to  alter, 
the  words  in  this  passage,  would  betray  great  ignorance. 
Not  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  would  be  a  degree  of  dis- 
simulation. But  to  change  the  reading,  on  the  ground 
of  any  one  argument  hitherto  adduced  from  the  days  of 
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Erasmus,  or  Crellius,  down  to  the  present  moment, 
would  be  an  act  of  weak  concession.  The  passage  in 
question  corresponds  with  St.  Paul's  ideas  expressed  in 
his  Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  to  Timothy,  to  the  He- 
brews ;  to  the  Philippians,  ii.  9*9  to  the  Corinthians, 
1  Cor.  XV.  QTl.  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
point  would  be  gained  with  respect  to  Doctrine  and 
St.  Paul's  ideas  of  Christ's  divinity,  even  if  this  passage 
were  totally  expunged,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
explicit  declarations  of  the  Apostle's  sentiments  on  that 
important  subject. 

LXI. 

In  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  these 
Expressions  occur. 

.  EuXo/igro^  Kupio^  o  0fo^  rou  Sijfi,  *'  Blessed  be  the 
«  Lord  God  of  Shem.**  Gen.  ix.  26. 

EtiXo/igrop  6  0ffo^  o  A^^io-ro^,  <<  Blessed  be  the  most 
"  high  God."  Gen.  xiv.  20. 

'EuXoyy^rog  o  Ssog  tn^jLepov^  **  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
**  this  day.'*  According  to  the  Septuagint  Bao-iX.  y# 
eh.  V.  7-  in  our  received  Translation,  1  Kings,  v.  J. 

EvTioy^Tog  o  Qsog,  "  Blessed  be  God."  Psalm  Ixv.  20. 
in  Breitinger's  Edition  of  LXX.  Ps.  Ixvi.  18*  in  our 
received  Translation. 

EtiXoyijTo^  6  060^,  "  Blessed  be  God,"  according  to 
our  received  Translation,  which  does  not  express  the 
article  in  the  original  of  2  Cor.  i.  3. 

EuXoyr^Tog  o  0f  o^,  is  more  properly  rendered  *^  Blessed 
"  be  the  God,"  in  Eph.  i.  3.     And  so  we  read, 

EuXoyijTo^  0  0€o^,  "  Blessed  be  the  God,"  in  1  St. 
Peter,  i.  3. 

These  passages  are  inserted,  that  the  collocation  of 
words  may  be  more  conspicuous  and  observable.  EuXo- 
yijTo^  precedes  the  article ;  the  article  precedes  0so^# 
Totally  different  is  the  structure  of  words,  (the  trvuQstns 
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tmofi/xTfuv)  in  the  following  Text ;  o  mv  ewi  wavrwy 
0SOS  £u?ioy»;ros  f'ff  Taug  (tuovas.  (Roni.ix.5.)  What 
follows?  Totally  different  must  be  the  interpretation 
of  0£oy  Eu^oyijToy,  and  EuXojtjtos  h  0eoj;  as  different 
as  the  interpretation  of  "  Dens  Bcncdictus,"  in  the 
sentence,  "Qui  est  super  oinnes  Deus  Benedictus;" 
and  of  the  same  two  words  in  the  sentence  "  Benedictus 
"  sit  Deus." 

To  render  ©eoj  EuTkoy^TOff  and  Eu^'jy^ro?  o  ©eo?  alike, 
would  be  to  violate  the  allowed  principles  of  Inteq>ret- 
ation  ;  as  much  as  confusion  of  Subject  and  Predicate 
would  violate  the  allowed  principles  of  Reasoning^. 

In  fact,  such  rendering  would  confound  Subject  and 
Predicate.  For,  in  the  clause,  "  Who  is  over  all  God 
"  Blessed  for  ever,"  the  terms  "God  Blessed,"  &c.  are 
the  Predicate  :  but  in  the  clause  "  Blessed  be  God,"  or, 
"  God  be  Blessed,"  the  term  God  is  the  Subject. 

That  the  Text  adopted  by  Griesbach  will  admit  of 
no  such  perversion,  we  have  reason  to  affii-m  on  the 
authority  of  Chrysostom,  who  evidently  refers  0eoj  to 
"  'ITie  Son."  He  is  combating  the  doctrine,  which 
maintained  the  necessity  of  prefixing  the  Article  to 
express  Divinity;  and  which  insisted  on  it,  that  omis- 
sion of  the  Article  implied  a  negation  of  Divinity.  Ay^X 
ii5ou,  tpfiTty,  it  ITATHP  [Aera  t»]s  tou  a^Sfsou  wpaa-^tixr^g 
tipnTar  o  3s  TIOS  X"'P'S  T«ynjf.  "  But  observe, 
"  (answers  some  one,)  the  P'ather  is  spoken  of  with 
"  the  addition  of  the  Article  ;  but  the  Son  without  that 
"addition."  Chrysostom  replies;  tiow;  orav  o  ATrorr- 
Tt\os  XfTTjTOT  MEFAAOr  0EOY  KAI  SBTHPOS 
•HMi2N  IHSOr  XPI2T0Y,  xa,  T7a.-Kiy,  O  CN  EDI 
riANTilN  0EOS  ;  wou  yap  svTaufla  x'"?'^  ^"^  «P^f°" 
Tou  YIOT  e[j.vi][taveu<re.  Wi\a.t  then  will  such  an  objector 
answer  when  the  Apostle  says,  "  Our  great  God  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  again,  "  Wlio  is  over  all, 
E  2 
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**  God  ?  **  for  observe,  he  there  made  mention  of  the 
S0N9  without  adding  the  Article.  Clearly,  then,  ac- 
cording to  Chrysostom's  apprehension,  Sst^g  in  Rom.  ix* 
5.,  and  Qiou  in  Tit.  ii.  IS.,  do  both  imply,  ^^  God  The 
"  Son."  (  Clifysostojn^s  Fourth  Homily  on  SL  JokrCs 
Gospel,  p.  28.  Ed.  1603.) 

The  passage  just  quoted  is  important ;  because  it  not 
only  applies  the  word  0so^  to  Christ ;  but  it  also  proves, 
(what  Chrysostom's  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and 
Thirty.fourth  Psalm  proves.  Vol.  II.  p.  502.  Fol.  Ed. 
Paris,  16 14.)  that  0  mv  stti  Travrwv  &6og  is  a  well-authen- 
ticated reading. 

LXII. 

In  the  sentence  s^  civ  0  Xpio-ro^  to  xara  o-apxo,  0  wu 
BTTi  TravTiop  050^,  the  insertion  of  the  clause  to  xutol 
a-apxa  is  very  remarkable.  The  phrase  xara  a-ttpxa^ 
without  the  article  to  preceding  it,  is  familiar;  but 
with  that  article,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  On  weighing 
the  clause  attentively,  it  seems  impossible  not  to  con- 
clude that  Discrimination  is  intended  in  this  passage, 
as  it  is  in  Rom.  i.  15.  There  St.  Paul  discriminates 
between  his  own  inclination,  which  had  prompted  him 
to  visit  Rome,  and  the  impediments  which  had  retarded 
his  journey :  Oiro),  to  xar  f/t€,  TrpodujLtoy.  Griesbach, 
both  by  punctuation  of  the  text,  and  by  reference  to  a 
note,  clearly  intimates  the  sense  in  which  he  understands 
TO  xar  ifjLs.  The  expression  has  the  force  of  a  dis- 
cretive,  and  is  put  in  contradistinction  to  sxwTiuSrjy  a;^pi 
Scupo  in  V.  IS.  of  the  same  Chapter.  From  Acts,  ii.  30. 
Griesfikch  excludes  the  words  to  xara  a-apxa ;  but  if 
he  had  followed  the  received  text,  and  had  allowed 
those  words  to  retain  their  place,  there  could  have  been 
no  question  about  the  sense  in  which  St.  Peter  meant 
to  affirm  that  Christ  was  bom  from  David.  The  sense 
would  have  been  that,  which  Hoogeveen  gives  j  "  Quod 
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"  ad  cameni  attinet."  This  interpretation  of  a  passage 
supposed  to  exist,  is  applicable  to  the  identical  words  in 
a  passage  really  existing.  Thence,  in  Rom.  \\.  5.  St. 
s  to  be  understood  as  saying,  "  From  whom  was 


Paul  i 


K       and  h 


"  born  Christ  with  respect  to  his  body  of  flesh."  But, 
why  this  limitation?  With  respect  to  irhatvias  he  Jiot 
bom  from  the  Jews?  If  he  were  merely  Man,  he 
could  have  been  boni  nothing  but  a  human  Being  with 
a  body  carnal.  The  limitation  had  been  nugatory  ;  the 
discrimination  to  itara  rra^xa  q.  d.  "  /  mean  to  sat/, 
"  in'th  rexpect  to  tkejlesh"  could  not  have  been  intro- 
duced. Just  therefore  is  the  substance  of  these  Re- 
marks : 

"  The  distinction  is  more  particularly  pointed  out  in 
"  this  place,  as  Erasmus  has  obser\'ed,  by  the  introduc- 
"  tion  of  TO  before  xara  Ta.f>xoc.  This  expression  (xara) 
"  TO  xaTtt  trafixa,  in  relation  to  his  nature  according  to 
**  the  flesh,  evidently  shews  that  his  nature  might  be 
"  considered  in  another  point  of  view  j  namely,  in 
"  relation  to  God."  {ReniieU,  p.  97>  Ajiimadver' 
tions,  ^'c.) 

"  Had  his  human  nature  been  altogether  according 
"  to  the  common  course  of  things,  to  Kara  a-apxa  would 
**  have  been  not  only  useless,  but,  in  my  estimation, 
**  totally  ridiculous.  To  xara  ^u(nv  would  surely  have 
"  been  the  more  regular  expression  for  the  natural 
**  descent  of  Jesus ;  as  wc  may  see  by  referring  to 
•*  Gal.  ii.  15.J  Rom.  xi.2t."  (Nares;  p.  163,  Remarks 
on  the  f-'ersion  of  the  New  Testament.) 

St.  Paul  writes  with  Consistency.  The  ideas  enter- 
tained in  the  Ninth,  arc  the  ideas  entertained  in  the 
Fii-st  Chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  There 
the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  descended  from  David, 
and  his  divine  nature  as  the  Son  of  God,  are  pointe<l 
out  »nd  distinguished.  The  paraphnise  of  Rom.  i.  3,  1. 
E  S 
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shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  a  Writer,  who  was  never 
accused  of  putting  a  forced  construction  on  passages 
descriptive  of  Christ's  Divinity : 

Ver.  3.  "  All  the  characters  and  predictions  of  whom 
**  (i.  e.  the  Messiah)  are  exactly  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  who 
'*  was  bom  of  a  Virgin,  of  the  family  of  David  j 

4.  ^*  But  was  demonstrated  to  be  more  than  Man^ 
"  even  the  divine  PFord,  the  Son  of  Ood^  the  Saviour 
*^  of  Mankind,  by  that  fulness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
«  dwelt  in  him,"  &c.  &c.  (Pt/le.) 

LXIII. 

When  he  applied  to  our  Lord  the  appellation  9«o^, 
St.  Paul  in  that  term  undoubtedly  comprised  the  several 
attributes  which  0fo^  usually  imports^  Of  course  he 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Divine  Wisdom.  How  then  is  it, 
that,  when  speaking  of  the  <^  Everlasting  God,"  in 
Rom.  xvi.  26,  27*9  where  he  confessedly  means  *^  the 
"  Father,"  he  should  say,  "  To  God  only  wise?"  and 
in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "the  only  wise  God?" 
(1  Tim.  i.  17.) 

Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  this.  From  the 
context  of  the  passages  just  cited,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  in  view  a  particular  instance  of  divine  wisdom ; 
and  that  was,  "  the  salvation  of  mankind  by  Christ  cru- 
"  cified ; "  a  doctrine,  offensive  indeed  to  the  Jews,  and 
ridiculed  by  the  Greeks,  but  to  all  Christians,  "  the 
"  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  (1  Cor.  i.  24.) 
The  Apostle's  mind  was  ever  full  of  astonishment  and 
of  gratitude,  at  the  mercy  thus  vouchsafed  to  all  Man- 
kind, and  to  himself  more  especially.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  speaks  of  it  as  a  stupendous  demonstration  of 
such  Wisdom,  as  neither  Jews  nor  Greeks,  with  all 
their  pretensions,  in  the  smallest  degree  or  at  the  great- 
est possible  distance  were  enabled  to  parallel.     They 
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must  Stand  confounded,  and  acknowledge  that  all  their 
learning  and  all  their  philosophy  were  but  mere  folly, 
when  compared  with  this  dispensation  ;  a  dispensation 
which  shewed  that  not  Man,  but  God  only  was  its 
author.  So  that  St.  Paul  in  these  places  appears  to 
have  called  "  God  only  Wise,"  in  opposition  to  ignorant 
and  inefficient  Man. 

But  further ;  neither  "  ^Mvag"  nor  "  solus,"  nor 
"  only,"  is  always  taken  in  a  sense  so  absolute  and 
limited,  as  to  admit  not,  under  modification,  any  other 
than  the  single  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  say 
"  God  only  is  to  he  feared ;  God  only  to  be  praised  ; 
"  God  only  to  he  honoured  ;"  yet  we  dread  Men  with 
fear ;  we  commend  Men  with  praise ;  we  respect  Men 
with  honour.  On  these  and  similar  occasions,  "  Only" 
means  "  Piimarily."  So  in  the  passage  Mnvw  (to^w 
0faj,  the  Apostle  is  speaking  in  strictness  of  speech,  and 
with  a  view  to  primary  and  abstract  meaning.  The 
Annotators  in  Poole  give  this  explanation :  "  He  is 
"  said  to  be  the  Only  ff'lse,  because  He  is  Originally 
*'  Wise;  his  Wisdom  is  of  Himself."  But  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  Divine  Wisdom  may  not  also  be  an 
attribute  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  commu- 
nicated  by  Him  who  is  "Originally  Wise."  Accord- 
ingly St.  Paul,  when  he  would  shew  the  high  superiority 
of  Christ  to  Angels,  and  point  out  godhead  to  be  the 
attribute  of  Christ,  but  not  of  Angels,  says  to  the 
Colossians,  "In  whom  (q.  d.  and  not  in  Angels)  are 
"  hid  all  the  treasures  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge." 
(Col.ii.3.) 

The  acceptation  in  ^vhich  we  are  to  take  /lovof,  as 
used  by  St.  Paul,  will  explain  the  words  of  our  Lord 
himself  in  his  solemn  prayer;  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
"  that  they  may  know  Thee  the  Only  true  God." 
(St.  John,  xvii.  3.)     It  is  always  to  be  nt'olleeted,  that 
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neither  by  himself,  nor  by  the  Evangelists,  nor  by  the 
Apostles,  is  our  Lord  styled  "The  Father;"  but 
«  The  Son."  The  appellation  "  Father"  is  applied  to 
Him  who  (in  the  words  of  the  Annotators  in  Poole, 
1  Cor.  viii.  6.)  "is  the  foundation  •  of  the  Deity,  com- 
"  municating  his  divine  nature  to  the  other  two  persons, 
"  and  of  whom  are  all  things;"  and  who  therefore  is 
emphatically  called  the  "  Father,"  iJiat  being  "  a  term 
"  which  signifies  the  primary  cause  and  author  of  all 
"  things."  With  Him  and  from  Him  the  author  of  all 
things,  "  God  the  Father,"  existed  from  eternity  "  God 
"  the  Son."  The  correlative  terms  "  Father "  and 
"  Son"  convey  an  idea  of  Paternity  and  Filiation. 
Paternity  and  Filiation  imply  identity  of  nature,  but 
distinction  in  origin.  To  this  distinction  does  our  Lord 
refer,  when  he  calls  the  Father  "  The  only  true  God." 
The  Father  is  "  The  only  God,"  in  strictness  of  speech, 
because  he  is  the  author  of  Godhead,  by  whom,  says 
Pearson,  p.  323.  Ed.  1704,  "  Godhead  was  communi- 
«  cated  to  the  Son."  And  He  is  «  The  True  God," 
either  abstractedly  in  the  same  point  of  view,  or  rela- 
tively in  opposition  to  heathen  idolatrous  gods. 

The  explanation  of  one  passage  leads  to  the  expo- 
sition  of  another.  St.  Luke  calls  Barnabas  "  a  good 
"  man."  (Acts,  xi.  24.)  And  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  say  of  a  person  "  he  is  a  good  man;"  if  we 
mean  to  commend  his  excellent  virtues.  Yet,  when 
the  Ruler  applied  that  appellation  to  our  Lord,  he  re^ 
ceived  this  answer;  "Why  callest  thou  me  Good? 
"  There  is  none  Good  but  one,  that  is  God."  (St.  Matt. 
xix.  17.)  The  words  of  our  Lord  imply  either  of  these 
meanings :  "  All  Goodness  proceeds  originally  from 
"  God  the  Father,  and  therefore  in  strictness  of  speech 

*  The  reading  should  have  been  <<  fountain/'  corresponding  with 
the  expression  <<  Fontem  Deitatis  *'  in  the  Synopsis. 
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*'  He  only  is  absolutely  Good."  Or,  '*  Perfect  Good- 
**  ness  is  the  attribute  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  as  such 
"  you  do  not  acknowledge  me."  "  Quo  sensu  et  quo 
**  respectu  Vocas  Jiie  perfcctiini?  Nam  nemo  homo  is 
"  est:  et  pro  Divino  tu  non  me  agnoscis."  (Damtmus, 
in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  ayafloj.) 

LXIV. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  David  was  a  keeper  of  flocks: 
shall  we  therefore  deny  he  was  a  king?  They  tell 
us  he  was  a  king :  shall  we  therefore  deny  he  was  a 
keeper  of  flocks?  In  either  case  we  should  decide  par- 
tially, because  we  considered  not  both  statements  to- 
gether. Let  us  apply  this  illustration.  St.  Paul,  to 
convince  the  Athenians  a  resurrection  was  possible, 
assures  them  a  Man  had  actually  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  he  asserts  this  fact  to  be  a  ground  of  confident  ex- 
pectation, that  the  World  would  hereafter  be  judged 
*'  by  that  Man  whom  God  had  ordained,"  the  very 
Man  who  had  risen.  (Acts,  xvii.  31.)  He  intimates  to 
Timothy,  and  through  him  to  the  Ephesians,  that  sal- 
vation is  intended  for  Gentiles,  equally  as  for  Jews. 
To  confirm  them  in  this  persuasion,  he  points  out  the 
relation  in  which  all  Men  indiscriminately  stand  to  the 
One  Mediator,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  Iiaving 
assumed  the  nature  common  to  all  Men,  Therefore 
the  Apostle  not  only  insists  on  there  being  but  One 
Mediator  for  all  the  race  of  mankind,  but  speciBes  also 
the  human  character  of  that  Mediator,  calling  him  "  the 
•*  Man  Christ  Jesus,"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.)  to  shew  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Mediator  and  the  whole 
race  of  Mankind.  On  the  Philippians  he  inculcates 
humility,  by  proposing  for  their  imitation  the  example 
of  Christ,  when  he  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
"  vant,  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  was  found  in 
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"  fashion  as  a  man."  (Phil.  ii.  7>  8.)     If  we  consider 
this  and  the  two  passages  above  quoted,  we  shall  find 
they  were  used  on  particular  occasions,  which  made  the 
mention  of  Christ's  human  nature  particularly  season^ 
able  and  judicious.     But  shall  we  hence  conclude,  our 
Lord's  nature  was  therefore  merely  human?     This 
would  be  either  to  forget,  or  to  neglect,  the  several 
expressions,   in  which   the   same  Apostle  asserts  our 
Lord's  divinity :  it  would  consequently  be  to  conclude 
on  a  partial  and  limited  view  of  the  subject.     Let  u^ 
look   again  at  Phil.  ii.  7>  8.      The  very  place  which 
speaks  of  Christ's  human  character,  speaks  also  of  hia 
divine  glory  antecedent  to  his  human  character,  and  of 
his  divine  nature  during  the  assumption  of  the  human 
character.   The  closest  reasoner  among  English  Writers 
has  proved  this  point.     **  The  person  here  spoken  of 
**  (says  Sherlock),  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  form  of 
*^  God.  •—  Being  in  the  form  of  God,  he  laid  aside  the 
"  glories  proper  to  the  form  of  God,  and  took  upon 
<<  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  in  the  likeness  of  man. 
**  Whatever  he  was  as  to  Nature  and  Essence,  when  he 
"  was  in  the  form  of  God,  that  he  continued  to  be  still, 
"  when  he  became  Man :    but  the  (rxrifjua,  0£oti,  the 
"glories  of  the   form  of  God,  he  laid  down:    and 
"  although  he  continued  to  be  the  same,  yet,  as  to  the 
"  (rpfijjita,  as  to  outward  dignity  and  appearance,  he  was 
"  mere  man,  being  found,  as  the  Apostle  says,   *  in 
"  fashion'  as  a  man.     Had  the  Apostle  conceived  him, 
"  whilst  here  on  earth,  to  have  been  mere  Man  only, 
"  in  what  tolerable  sense  could  he  say  of  him,  *  being 
"found  in  fashion  as  a  man?'    for,  in  what  fashion 
"  should  a  man  be  found  but  in  the  fashion  of  a  man  ? 
"  What  need  was  there  of  this  limitation,  that  he  wa« 
found  a  Man  as  to  his  fashion,  if  in  reality  he  was 
not  something  more  than  a  Man  ?     But  if  you  con- 
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"  siller  the  man  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  same  person  wlio 
"  was  in  the  fonn  of  God,  and  who,  according  to  that 
"  dignity  of  nature,  had  a  right  to  appear  in  the  ma- 
"  jesty  and  glory  of  God,  it  is  proper  to  ask,  How  did 
"  he  appear  on  earth?  And  the  Apostle's  words  are 
"  a  proper  answer  to  the  question,  '  He  was  found  in 
'*  fashion  as  a  Mau.' " 

There  is  yet  another  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  by 
his  subject  is  led  to  point  out  that  Christ  was  man.  It 
is  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  j  and  in  that 
Chapter  of  it,  which  is  more  than  conmioidy  interesting, 
because  replete  with  close  argument,  sublime  matter, 
appo^te  illustration,  diversified  style,  and  fine  writing. 
The  Apostle  is  drawing  a  contrast  between  Adam  the 
natural  man ;  and  Christ  the  Spiritual  Man :  between 
Adam  the  federal  representative  of  mankind  as  subject 
to  death  ;  and  Christ  the  federal  representative  of  man- 
kind as  redeemed  unto  life.  "  The  first  man  is  of  the 
"  earth,  earthy :  the  second  is,"  what  ?  a  Man  terres- 
trial ?  a  Being  then-  only  beginning  to  exist,  when  he 
appeared  bom  into  this  World  ?  Not  so.  He  is  in- 
finitely above  every  thing  human,  or  angelic ;  He  ia 
"  The  Lord  irom  Heaven."  ( 1  Cor.  xv.  47. )  No  words 
can  more  expressly  shew  that  union  of  divine  with 
human  nature  in  our  Lord,  which  the  Scriptures  uni- 
formly assert. 

St.  Peter  speaks  of  Christ  as  a  Man.  (Acts  ii.  22.) 
But  does  he  ascribe  to  our  Lord  no  other  properties 
than  those  which  had  belonged  either  to  men  in  general, 
or  even  to  signal  prophets,  who  had  lived  and  died 
before  him  ?  The  sequel  will  show.  "  This  Jesus 
**  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  witnesses. 
*'  Therefore  being  by  the  riglit  hand  of  God  exalted, 
"  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
*'  Holy  Ghost,  he  Iiiith  shed  forth  this,  which  you  now 
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**  see  and  hear** — i.  e.  the  power  of  speakmg  in  divers 
languages.  (Acts,  ii.  32,  33.)  "  Therefore  let  all  the 
<<  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made 
<<  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord 
«*  and  Christ."  (36.)  Could  St.  Peter  mean  to  say, 
that  a  mere  Man  was  thus  incorruptible,  thus  exalted, 
thus  denominated  with  divine  appellation  ?  Impossible, 
because  irreconcileable  with  the  confessions  he  had  made 
of  our  Lord's  being  "the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  hav- 
"  ing  the  words  of  Eternal  Life,"  (St.  John,  vi.  68, 69.) 
and  with  his  declarations  in  1  £p.  i.  IQy  20. ;  iii.  22. 
However  then  this  Apostle  may  be  understood  as  assert- 
ing the  human  nature  of  Christ,  he  must  in  this  passage 
be  understood  as  equally  asserting  the  divine  nature  of 
our  Lord. 

LXV. 

The  Author,  who  acutely  observes  on  St.  Matt.  i.  16. 
"  The  Evangelist  begins  by  saying,  Abraham  begat 
*<  IsaaCj  Sfc.  and  goes  on  till  he  comes  to  Joseph,  when 
"  he  changes  the  expression,"  (Freston*$  Sermons^ 
p,  36.)  gives  this  passage  in  his  "  Evidences:" — 

"  The  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  earnest  to 
"  prove  equally  the  Manhood  and  the  Godhead  of  our 
**  Lord ;  for  they  were  to  convince  adversaries  and 
"  heretics ;  of  whom  some  asserted  Christ  to  be  Man 
"  only ;  others,  to  be  Man  in  appearance,  but  in  reality, 
"  God.  Therefore  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  speak 
**  of  our  Lord  sometimes  as  Man,  sometimes  as  God, 
**  according  as  the  occasion  and  subject  required.  But 
"  their  general  meaning  was,  that  Christ  was  both  God 
<^  and  Man.  It  is  through  want  of  comprehending  this 
"  Full  Scope  of  the  New  Testament,  that  partial  readers 
<^  fall  into  mistake,  adverting  as  they  do  to  but  one  half 
**  of  the  ideas  conceived  by  the  Authentic  Teachers  of 
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"  our  Religion,  and  neglecting  to  obsen'e  and  weigh 
*'  the  other."  (Evidences,  p.  55.) 

i.xvr. 

Two  points  were  taken  for  granted  in  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Section.  'J'he  one,  that  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ij.  the 
word  Kupiog  may  be  retained.  The  other,  that  the 
expression  e^  eu^vou,  in  that  particular  passage,  is  re- 
trospective. 

And  now  let  it  be  asked,  Why  may  not  the  word 
Kt/pios  be  retained  ?  After  diligent  research  and  accu- 
rate examination,  even  Griesbach  himself  is  not  so  fully 
persuaded  of  its  being  an  interpolation,  as  to  be  con- 
Wnced  there  is  sufficient  authority  for  rejecting  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  admits  Kupiog  into  the  Text.  He  does 
indeed  affix  a  mark  of  doubt.  But  the  mark  means  no 
more,  than  that  probably  the  word  Ku^tof  is  to  be  ex- 
punged. 

Against  pTohability  on  one  side,  may  fairly  be  set 
probability  on  the  other.  Neither  indeed  can  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  one  may  at  least  be  equipollent  with 
the  other. 

It  is  then  to  be  recollected,  that  for  the  Text  of  his 
Forty-second  Homily  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Chrysostom  takes  these  express  words;  'O 
wpaiTOff  av^pioTrtts  ex  yijs  ^oixag,  o  oe  ^euTepot;  avBpcowos  ^ 
K-jpios  eJ  mpavw.  As  he  advances  in  his  Discourse,  he 
repeats  the  very  same  words,  without  alteration  or  omis- 
sion of  any  one.  As  he  proceeds  farther,  he  says,  Kai 
traCKtv  %trt  too  X^ittou,  tou  avTioy,  o  Kupioj  t^  wpavau. 
And  soon  after,  Ti  yap  ta-riv  b  Kupiog  i^  oupavau  ; 

Thus  then  we  have  proof,  that  our  received  Text  was 
extant  at  the  close  o(  the  Fourth  or  beginning  of  the 
Fifth  Christian  Century.  And  there  is  strong  presump- 
tion for  its  being  considered  genuine  at  that  period. 
The  presumption  arises  from  this  ciTCurtViftAtvcc  ■,  "\\.  w. 
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not  probable  that  Chrysostom  would  quote  as  his  Text, 
for  exposition,  words  which  he  and  his  Audience  did 
not  believe  to  be  Authentic. 

But  whether  Kupiog  be,  or  be  not,  retained,  St.  Paul 
in  the  expression  i^  oupavou  alludes  to  the  past  descent 
of  Christ  from  heaven  into  this  World,  when  he  assumed 
the  nature  of  Man.  The  proof  of  this  direct  and  un- 
qualified assertion  shall  be  rested  on  the  ground  of 
St.  Paul's  own  writing  in  the  Chapter  where  the  words 
are  found.  For  let  the  Chapter,  from  ver.  21.  to  ver.  47. 
both  inclusive,  be  analysed  : 

**  For  since  by  Man  came  death,  by  Man  came  also 
"  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  :**  V.  21. 

<*  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all 
«  be  made  alive."     V.  22. 

The  Verses  intermediate,  between  22d  and  4f5thf 
contain  enlargement  on  the  subject ;  exhortation ; 
illustration.  In  the  45th  Verse  the  Apostle  resumes 
the  contrast  between  Adam  and  Christ. 

"  The  first  Man  Adam  iyevsro  ng  '^u^^^v  ^mtrav^  was 
"  bom  (or,  made)  for  i.  e.  unto  a  living  animal  soul : 
"  the  last  Adam  was  Big  TrveufJLa  ^woTroiotjViJbr  i.e.  unto 
"  a  spirit  which  should  cause  life."     V.  45. 

Then,  when  he  had  shewn  that  in  point  of  time 
the  less  excellent  Animality  came  first,  and  the  more 
excellent  Spirituality  came  afterwards,  he  adds, 

"  The  first  Man  (eyevero  is  to  be  supplied  from 
"  V.  45.  for  no  other  verb  appears  which  can  fill  the 
"  Ellipsis)  was  from  the  Earth,  earthy  ;  the  second 
<<  Man  (supposing  Kupiog  omitted)  was  from  Heaven." 

V.47. 

The  Verses  connected  are  21,  22 — 45,  46,  47.  The 
substance  of  them  is  this  ; 

"  A  comparison,  by  way  of  contrast,  is  drawn  between 

"  Adam  and  Christ.      Adam  is  the  federal  Head  of 

'^  Mankind  unto  Death  ;  Christ  is  the  federal  Head  of 
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**  Mankind  unto  Life.  From  Adam  Man  receives  his 
"  Animal  Nature :  from  Christ  he  will  receive  a 
**  Spiritual  Nature,  after  the  Animal  Nature  shall  have 
"  been  extinct.  The  reason  of  the  difference  in  the 
"  qualities  derived  from  Adam  and  from  Christ ;  the 
"  cause  of  the  unspeakable  inferiority  of  the  one  to  the 
"  other,  is  obvious ;  Adam  had  his  origin  from  the 
"  Earth  ;  but  Christ  had  his  origin  from  Heaven." 

The  train  of  thought  and  the  scope  of  reasoning 
lead  us  to  conclude  the  Apostle's  view  was  retrospective. 
To  which  Remark  we  may  add,  that  according  to  the 
le^timate  Rules  of  Interpretation,  if  it  is  evident  the 
expression  o  vpaiTag  OLvSjuvTrog  ex  yr^g  means  "  the  first 
"  Man  was  from  the  Earth,"  it  is  equally  evident  the 
expression  o  Sturspog  av&fxoTros  E^  tupavau  must  mean 
**  the  second  Man  was  from  Heaven."  If  we  adhere  to 
oar  Authorised  Version  and  read  is  instead  of  was,  the 
result  will  be  the  same.  Tlie  forced  introduction  of 
tcili  be  into  V.  47-  cannot  be  warranted. 

On  reference  to  the  Original,  the  eye  and  the  under- 
standing will  at  once  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
rendering  V.  47-  in  any  other  manner  than  by  supplying 
and  expressing  was  or  is. 

OliTot  xai  ysy^irrat.  EysvETO  o  wptuTOS  avQptuTFog 
AieLft  (If  Tj^X^jf  ^axrav  o  eir^aras  A^atfi,  etg  -irvenfta. 
^amrtiwtv.  V.  45. 

AxV  flu  irptoTOv  irvsufteiTixov,  a7\>.a  to  ^J/o^ixoi*'  sirsiTa 
Tft  Tryivftanxoy.  V.  4G. 

'O  wpaiTOg  av^ptoTOg  sx  yvjS,  ^oixoj-  o  ^surspog  avipeuwos, 
«§  oopavou.  V.  47.  (Thus  the  last  Verse  will  stand, 
supposing,  what  however  is  by  no  means  granted,  viz. 
that  Kwpiof  is  to  he  omitted.) 

Now,  when  an  Author  has  himself  enunciated  his 
own  term  of  assertion,  i.  e.  the  Verb,  and  has  marked 
the  Time  with  at  least  such   precision  as  to  preclude 
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ambiguity  on  the  point,  whether  the  assertion  is  intended 
to  be  made  with  a  view  to  Past,  or  Present,  or  Future  ; 
when  the  sense  is  complete  by  the  continued  application 
of  the  same  term  ;  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  and 
circumstances  of  the  Case  do  not  demand  a  change; 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  speaking  too  strongly,  if  we 
should  maintain  it  is  not  allowable^  to  introduce  an 
alteration  of  the  Author's  own  Term,  with  respect  to 
the  Time,  merely  on  our  own  conjecture.  In  V.  45. 
eysvsro  is  the  Verb ;  and  as  there  exists  no  impediment^ 
which  should  prevent  its  force  from  extending  to  the 
conclusion  of  V.  47-  we  may  positively  affirm,  it  does 
so  extend.  If,  in  the  language  of  Logical  Reasoning 
we  cannot  capriciously  change  the  Copula  combined 
with  the  Predicate;  so  neither  in  the  language  of 
Grammatical  Construction  can  we  capriciously  change 
any  part  of  the  Verb,  which  in  fact  is  the  Copula  com- 
bined with  the  Predicate. 

On  the  Question,  whether  in  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  and  47- 
the  Apostle's  view  was,  or  was  not,  retrospective,  the 
judgment  of  the  deeply  learned  and  soundly  principled 
Bishop  Bull  is  decisive. 

*'  Factus  est  in  animam  viventem,  id  est,  (notissimo 
"  EbrsBorum  idiomate)  erat  primus  homo  Anima  Vivens ; 
"  novissimus,  Spiritus  vivificans.** 

"  He  (i.  e.  Adam)  was  made  for  a  living  soul ;  i.  e. 
«*  (by  an  idiom  of  the  Hebrews  very  well  known,)  the 
"  First  Man  was  a  Living  Soul ;  the  last,  A  Spirit 
"  causing  Life.** 

<<  Sensus  est:  fuit  primus  Adam  homo  tantiim;  se- 
"  cundus,  plus  qukm  homo,  nempe  Spiritus  T^iviJUms^ 
"  hoc  est,  Deus.** 

"  The  meaning  (i.  e.  of  V.  45.)  is  ;  the  First  Adam 
<<  was  a  Man  only ;  the  Second  was  more  than  Man, 
"  namely,  A  Spirit  causing  Life ;  that  is,  God.** 
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*'  Satis  maniiestum  est,  Apostoluiii  loqui  de  utriusque 
"  Adami,  ut  ita  dicam,  primogenia  Natura,  non  de 
"  altenitro,  qualis  postmodum  tactus  est." 

"  It  iii  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  Apostle  is  speak- 
**  ing  about  (as  I  may  so  say)  the  Original  Nature  of 
**  Each  Adam  ;  not  about  cither  one  or  the  other,  as  to 
*'  what  he  was  afterwards  made."  (Judicium  EccleKitP 
CathotictB,  Cap.  5.  p.3l5.  Grabe's  Fol.  Ed.  of  Bull's 
Works  in  1721.) 

LXVII. 

Could  that  Apostle,  whose  mind  was  so  vehemently 
disturbed  because  the  Athenians  were  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  demon-gods  (Acts,  xvii.  IC);  could  St.  Paul, 
whose  great  object  was  to  suppress  idolatry,  consistently 
with  his  own  sentiments,  views,  and  practice,  have 
prayed  to  Christ  for  assistance  against  infirmity,  if  he 
had  believed  our  Lord  to  have  been  merely  a  deified 
Man?  Yet  we  hear  him  declare,  "  For  this  thing  I 
'*  besought  the  Lord  thrice."  (2  Cor.  xii.  8.)  What 
tuore  or  greater  then  did  St.  Paul  consider  Christ  to  have 
been  in  his  nature  and  character,  well  knowing  as  he  did 
that  Christ  had  been  a  Man  ?  The  Apostle's  concep- 
tion of  Christ's  nature  and  character  is  evident  in  these 
passages.  "  What  the  Law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
"  weak  through  the  flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son 
**  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin,  condemned 
••  sin  in  tlie  flesh."  (Rom.  viii.  3.)  "  He  that  spared 
••  not  his  OWN  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  iis  all, 
"  how  shall  he  not,  with  him,  also  freely  give  us  all 
"things?"  (Rom. viii.  32.)  "  When  the  fulness  of 
"  time  was  conic,  Gon  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
**  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  (Gal.  iv.  -t.)  where  it 
is  observable,  the  Apostle  says  yf ki/lwi'oi'  sk  yjvaixas,  cor- 
responding with  St.  Matt.  i.  iG.,  and  not  t^  a^pog  or 
tx  Tapxog.     "  And  without  controversy,  great  is  the 
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^<  mystery  of  godliness ;  God  was  manifested  in  the 
^*  flesh ;  justified  in  the  Spirit ;  seen  of  Angels ; 
<*  preached  unto  the  Gentiles ;  believed  on  in  the 
«*  World;  received  up  into  glory.**  (1  Tim. iii.  16.) 
But  here  it  will  be  su^ested,  ^*  Instead  of  0co^, 
'*  Griesbach,  in  his  second  Edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
*<  ment  reads  6^ ;  and  others  L*'  The  observation 
should  not  be  disregarded.     It  shall  be  met  thus  : 

If  0  is  adopted,  it  must  agree  with  jtiu^n^pioy ;  and 
then  the  literal  construction  of  Ver.  16.  will  be,  "  That 
**  mystery  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  jus- 
*•  tified  by  the  Spirit,  was  seen  by  Angels,  was  preached 
**  among  the  Gentiles,  was  believed  on  in  the  World, 
«*  was  received  up  in  glory.**  Now,  when  in  Acts  x.  16. 
it  is  said  ay^XTj^di]  to  trxsvog  <<  the  vessel,  or,  the  sheet 
"  was  received,  or,  taken  up,**  the  words  convey  to  the 
mind  a  distinct  idea.  But  to  say,  <*a  mystery  was 
**  received  up,**  is  to  confound  terms  and  to  speak  in 
language  unintelligible.  The  only  mode,  by  which  any 
meaning  could  possibly  be  affixed  to  such  an  expression, 
would  be  by  supposing  the  word  [jLutrrriptov  to  be  there 
used  metonymically.  But  that  supposition  is  inad- 
missible. For,  although  the  Gospel  is  called  jDtu^rijpioy, 
and  the  revelation  of  it  to  the  Gentiles  is  termed 
[wtrrripiovy  yet  Christ  himself  is  no  where  so  styled  in 
the  Writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

Let  us  next  see  what  will  result  from  the  adoption 
of  oV. 

Unquestionably,  the  words  'O^  s^avspmQtj  8¥  capxi  — 
avffXij^dij  sv  So^  are  capable  of  being  rendered,  "  He 
•*  that  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  —  was  received  up 
"  in  glory.**  But,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
admitting  such  an  interpretation  ?  The  noble  climax, 
which  is  so  much  after  St.  Paul's  manner,  would  sink 
into  a  frigid  declaration.     The  lofty  conception,  which 
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the  Apostle  had  formed,  concerning  the  nature  of 
Christian  Religion,  would  be  degraded ;  and  the  enu- 
meration of  circumstances,  which  dignified  its  Author, 
would  be  diminushed.  For,  although  it  would  indeed  be 
a  just  occasion  of  wonder  in  itself,  and  would  bespeak 
high  eminence  of  character  in  the  Person,  that  a  Being 
merely  human  should  be  received  up  into  lieaven  with 
divine  glory ;  yet  it  could  be  no  cause  of  admiration  in 
itself,  or  motive  for  reverence  towards  tlie  Person,  that 
such  a  Being  during  his  abode  on  Earth  should  be 
manifested  tv  irapxi  "  in  the  flesh."  If  a  Being  merely 
human  were  in  this  World  singularly  manifested,  he 
could  be  manifested  no  otherwise  than  "  in  the  flesh." 
TTicrefore,  if  St.  Paul  had  alluded  to  none  but  such  a 
Being,  the  introduction  of  the  words  ev  o-apxi  would 
have  been  superfluous  and  nugatory.  Consideration  of 
that  impropriety  induces  us  to  believe,  St.  Paul  was  not 
speaking  of  a  Being  merely  human,  when  intimating 
his  manifestation  sv  troLpxi.  It  is  infinitely  more  con- 
sonant with  the  Apostle's  views  of  exalting  Christian 
Religion  and  its  Author,  to  conclude  he  was  con- 
templating and  describing  some  one,  whom  it  was  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  to  see  appearing  ev  a-apm  ; 
even  one,  who  was  antecedently  existing  and  divine  ;  not 
a  'i^t'Ktts  OLV^pMTras,  but  (dsag  eiPavsptoSrj  ev  irapxt.  On 
these  accounts  then,  oj,  with  the  interpretation  given 
above,  is  objectionable  and  suspicious. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  that  '0$  E<?avipto6ri  ev 
/rapxi  —  avsXT]{f)5>j  £v3o^„  may  be  rendered  "  He  that 
*' was  manifested  in  the  flesh — was  received  up  in 
"  glory."  But  this  mode  of  using  ig  is  not  the  common 
and  familiar  mode.  We  arc  warranted  therefore  in 
resorting  to  that  acceptation  of  'Of,  which  is  most 
obvious,  and  most  frequent.     '0$  is  a  Relative.     The 
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introduction  of  a  Relative  impUes  the  existence  of  an 
Antecedent  either  expressed  or  understood.  Will  it 
be  said  ai^Qpanrog  is  the  Antecedent?  It  has  already 
been  shown,  at  least  by  implication,  that  avQpayjr^gf 
with  the  signification  of  a  Being  merely  human  annexed 
to  it,  is  inadmissible ;  because,  if  avQpeoTrog  with  such 
import  is  supplied,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  intro- 
ducing the  words  $v  trapxi.  An  insertion  so  useless, 
and  which  almost  creates  tautology,  points  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  for  some  other  Antecedent.  Unless 
there  be  a  sylleptical  mode  of  speaking,  the  Antecedent 
must  be  sought  in  the  same  Clause,  which  comprises 
the  Relative ;  and  for  such  Antecedent  the  Interpreter 
of  a  Greek  sentence  must  revert  to  the  nearest  word, 
which  either  by  termination,  or  by  gender,  or  by  sense, 
is  capable  of  being  the  Antecedent,  and  which  at .  no 
great  distance  stands  before  the  Relative.  It  is  true, 
the  manner  of  St.  PauPs  Writing  is  Parenthetical ;  yet 
not  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  the  Relative  o^  should  be 
very  far  separated  from  its  Antecedent.  In  the  fulness 
of  his  mind  and  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  he  will  indeed 
accumulate  sentence  upon  sentence  between  a  Nomi- 
native Case  expressed,  and  a  remote  Verb  which  shall 
be  connected  with  it,  but,  not  so  between  the  Ante- 
cedent and  Relative  6g. 

Now  on  a  view  of  1  Tim.  iii,  15,  16.  we  find  only 
three  words  with  which  6g  can  possibly  agree,  or  to 
which  it  can  refer;  viz.  o/xa>,  ©sou,  a-ruTiog.  With 
respect  to  the  first  and  last  of  these  words,  they  are 
surely  out  of  the  question  ;  for  no  one  will  maintain*  the 
propriety  of  saying,  "  That  houses  which  was  manifested 
"  in  the  flesh,  was  received  up  with  glory  ;'*  or,  "  That 
"  J9i7/ar  which  was  manifested,"  &c.  &c.  We  have  then 
no  other  word,  but  ©sou,  to  which  og  can  refer.  Thus, 
even  if  we  allow  og  to  be  the  genuine  reading  (which 
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however  we  neither  do,  nor  can  allow)  still  by  the  sense 
we  are  brought  to  &s(is. 

Farther.  Ifig  refers  to  &ios,  the  words  Kai  oyoXo/ow- 
[utvius  f*-^yti  tTTi  TO  Tvjf  sutrsSeiag  ft-urrT^pmy  must  be 
Parenthetical.  Then,  the  interpretation  will  run  thus; 
"  that  you  may  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  in  the 
*'  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  Uving  God, 
"  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  truth  ;  And  confessedly, 
*'  the  mystery  of  our  holy  religion  is  great ;  Who  was 
"  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  &c.  How  abrupt  and 
disjointed  is  this  mode  of  writing !  So  abrupt  and  dis- 
jointed as  to  recommend  05oj  in  preference  to  'Og  in 
Vcr.  IG.  For,  if  we  retain  ©sog,  the  whole  clause  will 
proceed  in  connected  order,  thus  ;  — 

"  That  you  may  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  in 
"  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living 
"  God,  the  pillar  and  support  of  the  truth.  And  con- 
"  fessedly  the  mystery  of  our  holy  religion  is  great ; 
**  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  &c.  &c. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  did  the  Apostle  introduce 
**  the  subject,  i.e.  /^wo-njpioK  iumSsias  in  this  place?" 
Plainly  for  this  reason  ;  because  he  had  just  before  (in 
Verse  9-)  pointed  it  out  as  a  necessary  and  important 
qualification  in  those,  whom  Timothy  should  Ordam 
Deacons,  that  they  should  hold  fast,  what  heretics  would 
soon  reject,  the  fi'jcT^sioy  vhttcms.  So  that  we  may 
conceive  the  Apostle  sayhig  in  his  Mind,  "  And  with 
*'  regard  to  the  ftuffTTj^ioc  wtfrTSfug,  which  I  mentioned 
"  above.  Great  is  the  Mystery,  which  with  Faith  we 
"  believe  as  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  holy  re- 
"  l^on  J  viz.  that  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh ; 
"  justified  by  the  Spirit ;  seen  by  Angels ;  preached 
"  among  the  Gentiles  ;  believed  on  in  the  World  ;  re- 
*•  ceived  up  into  heaven  with  glory." 

In  addition  to  the  arguments  founded  on  consideration 
F  3 
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of  what  would  be  required  by  Propriety  of  Writing,  and 
by  the  Tenor  of  St.  Paul's  Doctrine ;  we  have  these 
grounds  for  contending  and  for  maintaining  that  0so^ 
was  the  original  and  genuine  reading. 

1.  Qtog  appears  in  many  Editions  of  the  Greek  Tes« 
tament ;  Editions,  precious  for  their  antiquity;  received 
as  Standards  for  Centuries;  and  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Biblical  Scholars  highly  esteemed  for  the  accu- 
racy and  fidelity  with  which  they  followed  the  most 
approved  Manuscripts. 

2.  Among  Editions  of  the  New  Testament  compara- 
tively Modem,  that  by  Mill  will  ever  claim  a  place  of 
precedence  in  the  line  of  Biblical  Criticism.  Whoever 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  intense  application,  un- 
wearied labour,  extensive  research,  and  scrupulous  dili- 
gence employed  by  him,  through  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  in  preparing  his  justly  celebrated  Edition,  will 
find  abundant  reason  for  acquiescing  in  his  reading; 
and  that  reading  is  06og. 

3.  Deference  in  a  high  degree  is  due  to  the  judgment 
of  Matthai.  The  testimony  of  a  learned  Writer,  on 
the  Greek  Article,  will  warrant  this  assertion.  "  His 
"  (i,  e.  Matthai's)  Note  discovers  the  hand  of  a  consum- 
"  mate  Master ;  as  indeed  does  every  part  of  his  Edition 
"  of  the  New  Testament.*' — "  It  may  not  be  amiss 
"  to  remark,  that  Matthai's  MSS.  are  very  important 
"  in  restoring  the  true  readings  of  the  Article,  as  might 
**  be  expected,  from  their  being  principally  of  Greek 
**  origin,  or  of  the  Byzantine  Edition.'* — "  I  cannot 
"  but  observe  of  Matthai,  that  he  is  the  most  accurate 
**  Greek  Scholar,  who  ever  edited  the  New  Testament." 
By  his  own  collation  of  all  the  Manuscripts  then  at 
Moscow,  every  one  of  which  exhibited  0f o^ ;  and  by 
considering  the  multitude  and  authority  of  Copies  ex- 
amined,  by  others,  Matthai  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
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©f«y  must  be  the  genuine  reading.  He  denied  that 
either  Context,  or  Sense,  or  Grammar  could  admit  of 
oy.  He  reprehended  the  suppoiters  of  such  a  reading. 
Ernesti,  imder  whom  Matthai  had  studied,  had  said 
before  him,  "  So?ii(as  ^max'ime  judicatur  sensu  ad 
"  conMlium  scriptoris,  ad  scntentiam  totius  loci,  ad 
'*  legem  doctrinx  et  ad  veritatem  accommodato.  Sic 
"  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  meliorem  ca>teris  dicimus  Icctionem 
"  0Eoy,  non  tarn  quia  dat  argumentum  pro  divinitate 
"  I.  C.  sed  quia  cum  contex:tu  meliiJs,  sola  satis  cod- 
**  sentit,  et  est  grammatice  rectior."  (Part,  iii,  C.  6. 
§  10.  of  the  Iiutitutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  as 
it  came  from  Emesti  himself.  Ammon's  Fourth  Edition 
of  the  Works  has  Notes  objectionable.) 

4,  Melito,  Hippolytus,  and  Ignatius,  were  Aute- 
Nicene  Writers.  The  first  composed  a  Book  tts^i 
tinrmfUirau  0sou ;  the  second  has  the  words  0eoy  et 
vtoftari  tiiean^Bti ;  the  third,  sv  ca^xi  yevonsvos  0go;. 
A  very  superior  judge,  in  such  cases,  is  of  opinion  that 
those  expressions  referred  to  0eos  g^ave^flij  tv  <rapxi. 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.;  and  thence  had  their  origin.  (HeeJiouth's 
ReliquitF  Sacr<B,  Vol.  i.  p.  115.  et  135.) 

5.  What  if  Griesbach  conceived  strong  prejudice 
against  the  Greek  Fathei-s,  because  their  Works  could 
not  be  cited  in  favour  of  the  New  Divinity  to  which  he 
was  partial  ?  Yet,  not  so  did  Matthai :  he  styles  them 
"  Nobilissiraos  Patres,"  and  allows  them  proper  weight. 

G.  The  learning  and  ability  displayed  by  Pearson,  in 
his  p'indicifp  Ignatiaiup,  demonstrate  him  to  have  been 
eminently  qualified  for  duly  appreciating  the  authority 
of  the  Greek  Fathers.  In  the  Notes  subjoined  to  his 
Exposition  of  the  Creed,  (Article  II.  p.  128.  Ed.  Fol.) 
we  find  him  supporting  theauthenticity  of  0E6f  sipanpto^Tj 
by  reference  to  Theodoret,  Cyril,  and  Chrysostom.  Tlie 
last  of  those  three  Fathers,  in  his  Homily  on  1  Tim. 
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iii.  8,  introduces  Verse  the  l6th  of  that  Chapter.  He 
quotes  the  passage,  in  these  words ;  ftsya  etrri  to  rr^s 
sutreSeiag  [AAJtrrrjp^op,  S$og  s^avspeoQrj  €v  (rapxi.  His  full 
persuasion,  that  Qeog  was  the  genuine  reading,  is  evident 
from  the  tenor  of  his  Discourse.  For,  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  that  Discourse,  he  notices  the  striking 
term  applied  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Dispensation  ordained 
for  us ;  and  having  assigned  the  reason,  he  adds,  S/a 
TotiTo,  (prjtn,  ojttoXoyotiju^yo^^  [jLtya  etrri  "  on  this  account 
"  the  Apostle  says,  confessedly  it  (i.  e.  the  mystery)  is 
**  great.**  Kai  yap  ovrcog  jttsyo,  "  For  indeed  it  is  great.** 
AlfQpanrog  yap  eysvsro  0sos  xat  0$og  awdpanrog,  "  For 
**  Man  became  God,  and  God  Man.** 

It  remains  only  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  concluding 
words  of  Chrysostom,  just  given,  we  see  the  ground  on 
which  St.  Paul,  in  perfect  confidence  of  its  propriety, 
oflPered  prayers  to  Christ.  He  believed  Deity  was  the 
attribute  of  Christ  after  his  assumption  of  Manhood, 
because  he  was  convinced  it  had  been  Christ*s  attribute 
before  he  took  on  him  the  nature  of  Man. — (Compare 
Sect.  LXII.  and  LXIII.) 

LXVIII. 

Connect  these  circumstances;  namely.  The  Rab- 
binical manner  of  briefly  alluding  to  passages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  slightly  quoting  them ;  the  mystical 
interpretations  of  figurative  types  by  real  completions ; 
the  method  of  softening  down  reproof  before  given ; 
the  very  striking  instances  of  the  trupaQpoKriJLog  in  that 
animated  and  finely  written  eleventh  chapter ;  all  which 
peculiarities  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
all  which  are  characteristics  of  St.  Paul*s  writings :  con- 
sider the  similarity  of  doctrines  maintained,  and  duties 
inculcated  in  this  Epistle,  with  doctrines  and  duties 
elsewhere  delivered  by  St.  Paul:    recollect  also,  the 
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certainty  of  its  being  composed  while  Jerusalem  was 
standing;  the  coincidence  of  allusions  in  Ch.  x.  3i. 
and  Ch.  xiii.  23.  with  events  recorded  in  the  history  of 
St.  Paul*s  life;  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  in  its  favour :  put  together  all  tliis,  and  you 
will  have  the  strongest  ground  of  internal  evidence,  and 
very  powerful  support  of  external  testimony,  on  which 
to  rest  your  jiersuasion,  that  the  deep,  interesting,  and 
very  valuable  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by 
.St.  Paul.  Witsius  and  \Volfius,  Owen  and  Pierce,  well 
considered  the  question.  They  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative. More  than  that.  The  Church  admitted  it  into 
the  Canon  of  Scripture.  But  Epistles  were  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Canon  till  their  genuineness  had  been 
proved. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  even  were  the  Epistle  not 
written  by  St.  Paul,  it  would  still  carry  with  it  great 
weight :  for  it  woidd  be  an  early  document  by  which  to 
prove,  what  were  the  opinions  of  primitive  Jewish  Con- 
verts respecting  our  Lord's  divinity. 


A  single  act  often  implies  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. Wien  a  heathen  tlirew  but  a  grain  of  salt  on 
an  idolatrous  altar,  by  that  act  he  acknowledged  himself 
devoted  to  idolatrous  worsliip  in  all  its  points  of  per- 
suasion, duties,  and  consequences.  When  a  Mahom- 
medan  swears  by  the  Koran,  he  intimates  his  belief  in 
the  contents  of  that  volume,  and  his  sense  of  obligation 
to  receive  every  thing  taught,  and  to  comply  with  every 
thing  commanded  in  its  several  books.  With  a  single 
Won!,  or  a  single  Clause,  are  often  combined  many 
concomitant  ideas.  When  Faith  is  said  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  Salvation,  it  implies  also  Obedience  corre- 
^tonding  with  that  Faith.     When  Obedience  is  said  to 
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be  the  condition  of  Salvation,  it  implies  also  Faith  as 
the  source  from  which  such  Obedience  should  spring. 
We  pray  that  the  "  Name**  of  God  may  be  hallowed. 
In  that  term  we  include  all  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
every  consideration  relative  to  the  glory  of  God.  It  is 
said,  ^*  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
"  depart  from  iniquity.**  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  The  import 
is,  that  every  one,  who,  calling  himself  a  Christian, 
thereby  acknowledges  himself  bound  to  believe  all  the 
doctrines,  and  obey  all  the  precepts,  delivered  by  Christ, 
should  avoid  wickedness  of  every  description.  When 
the  multitude,  and  when  Cornelius,  by  St.  Peter  (Acts, 
ii.  41.  X.  48.)  ;  the  Ethiopian,  by  St.  Philip  (Acts,  viii. 
38.) ;  and  the  Keeper  of  the  prison  at  Philippi,  by  St. 
Paul  (Acts,  xvi.  SI.) ;  were  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  they  were  admitted  into  the  profession 
of  all  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  commanded  his  Apostles 
to  "  go  and  teach ;  **  the  very  article  connected  with 
which  command  is,  the  acknowledgement  of"  the  Father, 
"  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.**  Upon  a  construction 
of  the  above-mentioned  passages  even  in  a  limited  sense, 
and  supposing  the  Converts  were  required  only  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  even  then,  on 
the  principle  that  the  "  Greater  contains  the  Lesser,** 
such  acknowledgement  would  lead  to  an  obligation  of 
professing  all  consequent  points  of  faith  and  practice. 
For,  if  Christ  was  Messiah,  he  was  authorised  to  teach } 
and  what  he  taught,  his  disciples  wei:e  bound  to  observe. 
From  a  confession  that  Christ  was  Messiah,  that  is,  as 
appears  from  St.  Peter's  declaration  (St.  Matt.  xvi.  16.), 
and  as  it  was  well  understood  in  those  days,  <<  the  Son 
"  of  God**  eminently  and  emphatically,  the  duties  of 
receiving  and  obseiTing  his  doctrines  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. 

But  to  the  extended  and  full  meaning  of  the  expres- 


sion  "  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  or  "  in 
"  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  we  arc  led  by  Grotius. 
In  his  Note  on  St,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  he  comments  at 
some  length  on  the  primitive  fonn  of  Baptism.  He 
assigns  his  reason  for  such  ample  illustration  ;  "  Hanc 
"  autem  vctustissimam  baptizandi  formam  eo  libentiiis 
"  hie  cum  suis  testimoniis  posuimus,  ut  liqueat  quotiea 
"  in  Actis,  aut  alibi,  cum  de  Baptismo  agitur,  Christi 
"  fit  mentio,  non  item  Patris ;  aut  Christi  et  Spiritiis 
"  sine  Patris  nomine ;  ex  parte  rem  totam,  quippe 
'*  satis  omnibus  notam,  describi."  q,  d.  "  I  have  the 
"  more  willingly  stated  this  most  ancient  form  of 
'*  Baptism,  with  proofs  of  its  usage,  in  order  to  make 
"  it  evidently  appear,  tliat  with  regard  to  the  subject 
**  of  Baptism,  whenever  in  the  Acts  or  elsewhere 
"  mention  is  made  of  Christ,  but  not  of  the  Father 
"  also  ;  or  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  without  the  name 
"  of  the  Father ;  from  Part  of  the  Baptismal  Form  is 
'*  marked  out  the  Whole,  as  sufficiently  known  by  all." 


The  phrases  *'  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul,"  and 
"  l»ptixed  unto  Moses,"  occur  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (i.  IS.  x.  "i.).  It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  sense  of  the  self-same  expression  often 
varies,  as  the  subject  with  which  it  is  connected  varies. 
The  word  "  Coitus"  applied  to  "  Deorum"  will  signify 
••worship:"  applied  to  "  Arvorum,"  it  will  signify 
••  Cultivation."  "  Pietas  in  Deos"  means  what  we 
understand  by  "  religious  piety."  "  Pietas  in  Parentes," 
or  "  in  Fratres,"  will  mean  *'  Filial,"  or  "  Fraternal 
'•  affection."  ©i^irsia  (as  used  by  Xenophon)  from 
Men  to  Gods  signifies  "worship:"  the  same  word 
implied  in  ^ef^irntetv  (used  by  the  same  author, 
Mem.  i.  4-.  10.)  from  Gods  to  Men,  signifies  "  provi- 
"  dential    care:"  ilttrns  in  Acts  (xvii.  31.)  is   "an 
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"  assurance  given"  that  an  event  will  happen :  in 
Rom.  (xiv.  23.)  "  confident  persuasion"  that  a  thing  is 
right:  in  Rom.  (xii.  3.)  "a  thing  intrusted:"  in 
Rom.  (i.  17.)  "  faith  in  God*s  promises."  "  To  be 
"  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul,"  means  "  to  be  ad- 
mitted by  baptism  as  the  disciples  of  a  religion  insti- 
tuted by  Paul."  "  To  be  baptized  unto  Moses,"  is 
a  figurative  expression,  and,  when  applied  to  the  Israel- 
ites, means,  '^  to  profess  themselves  followers  of  Moses 
"  and  engaged  in  the  Mosaic  Covenant."  But  "  to 
*'  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Spirit ; "  means,  "  to  be  admitted  by  baptism 
<*  into  a  religion  professing  belief  that  there  is  a  Father, 
**  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; "  and  then,  through  that  relation 
in  which  Man  stands  to  each  of  those  divine  Persons  in 
the  work  of  Creation,  of  Redemption,  of  Sanctifica- 
tion,  and  through  the  moral  obligation  thence  resulting, 
the  same  expression  means  by  inference,  "  being  ad- 
"  mitted  into  a  religion  which  professes  such  belief, 
"  and  also  the  worship  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
"  Ghost."  Being  "  baptized  unto  Moses,"  could 
never  mean  "  the  worshipping  of  Moses,"  because  the 
idea  of  worshipping  Moses  is  in  itself  blasphemous. 
But  not  blasphemous  is  the  idea  of  worshipping  the 
Father,  because  worship  is  due  to  the  Father.  There- 
fore, we  may  interpret  **  being  baptized  into  the  name 
"  of  the  Father,"  as  signifying  "  into  the  worship  of 
"  the  Father,"  without  impropriety.  But  if  we  can  so 
take  the  words  as  implying  religious  duty  towards  the 
Father,  we  may  take  them  as  implying  the  same  duty 
towards  the  Son,  and  towards  the  Holy  Spirit.  For, 
the  same  act  of  our  mind,  which  either  by  direct  sense, 
or  by  necessary  and  obvious  deduction,  can  be  under- 
stood in  the  expression  eig  ovojita  as  extending  to  the 
Father,  must  be  understood  as  extending  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Spirit.     And  as  the  words  Tiow  and. 


rtve-jfjMTag  refer  each  to  eig  ovo/xa,  each  object  has  re- 
ference to  the  same  act  of  our  mind. 

LXXl. 

AlluJiinn  has  already  been  made  (Sect.  LXVII.)  to 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  at  Athens.  He  was  thtre 
actuated  with  holy  zeal,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  Athenians  from  idolatrous  worship.  How  do  we 
find  him  expressing  himself  throughout  his  Epistles? 
In  the  same  spirit,  on  one  occasion  he  denies  the  entity 
of  those  imaginary  gods,  which  idols  were  formed  to 
represent  (1  Cor.  viii.  4.);  on  another,  he  calls  them 
"dumb  idols."  (1  Cor.  xii.  2.)  With  earnestness  he 
proposes  this  question ;  What  agreement  hath  the 
temple  of  God  with  idols?  (2  Cor.  vi.  IC.)  He  tells 
the  Thessalonians  it  is  to  their  praise,  that  they 
"  turned  to  God  from  idols."  (1  Thess.  i.  9.)  Still 
farther.  In  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  he  cautions 
them  against  being  seduced  to  the  worship  of  angels, 
as  mediators  between  God  and  Man,  lest  by  such 
worship  they  should  lose  their  Christian  reward. 
(Col.  ii.  18.)  It  is  however  worthy  of  notice  and 
consideration  here,  as  in  Sect.  LXVII.  that  this  same 
Apostle,  who  had  thus  expressed  himself  respecting 
idolatry  and  respecting  Angel-worship,  nevertheless  says 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  I  besought  the  Lord,"  i.e.  Christ, 
intimating  thereby  an  act  of  prayer  (2  Cor.  xii.  8.)  ; 
and  to  Timothy,  "  1  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord;" 
implying  the  power  of  Christ  to  hear  those  thanks. 
(1  Tim.  i.  1'2.)  He  animates  the  Roman  Converts  by 
an  assurance,  *'  that  Christ  is  risen  again,  is  even  at  tlie 
**  right  hand  of  God,  and  makes  intercession  for  us." 
(  Rotn.  viii.  3-1. ) ;  by  which  assurance  St.  Paul  must  be 
understood  as  telling  them,  that  when  prayers  were 
oflfered  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  perfect  righteousness 
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and  all-sufficient  atonement,  our  Lord  heard  them^  and 
makes  them  accepted  of  the  Father,  in  whose  glory  he 
is  most  highly  exalted.  And  now  let  us  ask ;  Is  it 
probable,  that  an  Apostle  thus  zealous  against  idolatry, 
and  thus  strenuous  against  angel-worship,  should  yet 
himself  adore  and  encourage  others  to  adore  Christ 
with  religious  service,  if  he  had  not  been  actually  con- 
vinced  that  Christ  was  really  existing  in  that  region 
where  God's  glory  is  particularly  manifested,  and  that 
He  was  endued  with  attributes  more  than  angelic? 
The  adoration  paid  by  himself,  and  the  intimation 
given  to  others  for  similar  practice,  must,  consistently 
with  St.  Paul's  sentiments,  language,  and  actions,  be 
considered  as  proofs  that  he  believed  the  existence  and 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  He  forbids  worshipping  idols ; 
he  forbids  worshipping  angels ;  yet  he  himself  worships 
and  by  example  leads  others  to  worship  Christ :  Christ 
therefore  must  be  more  than  angel ;  and  if  more  than 
angel,  God. 

LXXII. 

When  St.  Peter  styled  our  Lord  tov  Ap^yov  l^coyjg^ 
"  the  Leader  who  would  conduct  us  to  eternal  life** 
(Acts,  iii.  15.) ;  when  of  our  Lord  he  boldly  affirmed, 
before  the  Jewish  Rulers,  "  Him  hath  God  exalted  to 
"  be  Apx^iyov  xai  XwTrjpoLy*^  "  a  Leader  to  eternal  life 
"  and  a  Saviour**  (Acts,  v.  31.) ;  when  he  shewed  the 
completion  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  ii.  44.  concerning 
Christ's  eternal  kingdom,  and  called  him  "  Lord  of 
**  All"  (Acts,  X.  36.) ;  when  St.  John  denominated  him 
to  be  our  "  Advocate  with  the  Father,'*  interceding  in 
behalf  of  penitent  sinners  (1  St.  John,  ii.  1.) ;  did  these 
Apostles  then  speak  of  Christ,  as  of  a  man  still  sleeping 
in  the  grave  ?  as  of  a  person  distinguished  by  no  cha- 
racteristics peculiar  to  himself  and  himself  alone,  in 
contrBdistinction  to  all  that  ever  existed  in  this  world  ? 
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No  catidiil  interpreter,  who  knows  the  force  of  words, 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative. 


I 


Remarkable  is  that  passage  in  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle, 
where  the  Apostle  teaches  us,  that  Christ  by  his  Spirit 
signified  to  the  prophets,  the  sufitrings  He  should  first 
endure,  and  the  glories  to  which  He  should  afterwards 
be  exalted  :  events  these,  which  though  by  Christ  they 
were  clearly  discerned,  were  yet  to  Angels  obscure. 
( I  St.  Peter,  i,  11 ,  12.)  This  pre-eminence  of  foreknow- 
ledge shows  also  pre-eminence  of  character  in  Christ. 
Consistently  with  which  distinction  the  Apostle  again 
says  of  Christ,  "  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  at  the 
•*  right  hand  of  God,  Angels,  and  Authorities,  and 
**  Powers,  being  made  subject  unto  him."  (1  St.  Peter, 
iii.  22.)  Divine  prescience,  divine  dignity,  divine  su- 
periority, are  thus  attributed  to  Christ,  whom  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles  considered  as  Divine ;  and  if 
Divine,  God. 


To  our  Lord,  whilst  existing  on  Earth,  were  made 
these  Confessions ;  "  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
"  God."  (St.  Matt.  xiv.  33.)  "  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
"  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  { Ibid.  xvi.  16.)  "  Thou 
"  art  the  Son  of  God."  (St.  John,  i.  49.)  "  We  believe 
**  and  are  sure,  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  of 
"  the  living  God."  (Ibid.  vi.  69.)  "  I  believe  that  Thou 
**  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come 
"  into  the  World."  (Ibid.  xi.  'i^.)  *'  Tliomas  answered 
"  and  said  unto  Him,  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  (Ibid. 
XX.  28.)  It  is  material  to  observe,  that  our  Lord  on  no 
one  of  those  occasions,  when  the  Confessions  just  recited 
were  made,  expressed  disapprobation,  or  in  the  sU^VaksX. 
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manner  intimated  that  the  several  persons  by  whom  He 
was  thus  addressed,  had  misconceived  or  misrepresented 
his  Character.  His  own  Declarations  confirmed  the 
propriety  of  their  sentiments  and  avowal.     "  I  adjure 

*  Thee  by  the  living  God,  (said  the  high  Priest)  that 

*  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 

<  God.     Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said."  (St. 
Matt.  xxvi.  63.)     "  Art  Thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 

<  the  Blessed  ?     Jesus  said,  I  am."  (St.  Mark,  xiv.  61.) 

<  Art  Thou  then  the  Son  of  God  ?     He  said  unto 
« them,  Ye  say  that  I  am."  (St.  Luke,  xxii.  70.)  "  When 

<  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said.  This  sickness  is  not  unto 

*  death ;  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God 

*  might  be  glorified  thereby."  (St.  John,  xi.  4.)     "  He 

<  that  honoureth  not  the   Son,   honoureth  not  the 
«  Father."  (Ibid.  v.  23.)     Even  during  the  time  of  his 

Ministry  in  this  World,  our  Lord  permitted  the  highest 
honour  to  be  paid  him ;  for  He  allowed  religious 
adoration  to  be  offered  Him.  '*  Behold  there  came  a 
leper,  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  Jesus  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  Be  thou 
clean."  (St.  Matt.  viii.  2.)  "  Then  they  that  were  in 
the  ship  came  and  worshipped  him."  (Ibid.  xiv.  S3.) 
When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at  Jesus 
knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful 
Man,  O  Lord."  (St.  Luke,  v.  8.)  "  And  he  said, 
Lord,  I  believe ;  and  worshipped  Him."  (St.  John, 
ix.  38.)  If  we  combine  these  circumstances,  and  would 
interpret  consistently,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  the  words 
**  See  thou  do  it  not ;  i.  e.  worship  not ;  for  I  am  thy 
"  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and 
"  of  them  which  keep  the  sayings  of  this  Book  :  wor- 
"  ship  God."  (Rev.  xxii.  9-)  we  cannot  but  ascribe 
these  prohibitory  words  to  the  Angel  speaking  in  his 
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own  person  and  character  here,  as  in  Ch.  xix.  lO.  More 
especially  when  we  recollect,  that  in  Ch.  i.  17-  St.  John 
is  prostrate  before  Him,  who  is  likened  to  "  The  Son 
"  of  Man"  in  i.  13.  but  to  "  The  Son  of  God"  in 
ii.  18.,  and  is  so  far  from  being  reproved,  that  he 
hears  language  encouraging  and  consolatory.  ,  That 
sober  and  discreet,  satisfactory  and  safe  Commentator 
on  '*  The  Apocalypse,"  Mr.  Woodhouse,  having  noticed 
the  rebuke  in  Ch.  six.  10. — xsii.  Q.  and  the  comforting 
assurance  in  Ch.  i.  17.  draws  the  following  conclusion  ; 
"  This  shews  the  difference  between  an  angel,  and  the 
"  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and  unites,  with  other 
"  passages  of  Scripture,  in  authorising  the  worship, 
*•  which  orthodox  Christians  pay  to  their  Redeemer." 
(P.  33.  of  Tlte  Jpocalypse  translated.) 


"  There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit : 
*•  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same 
"  Lord ;  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
•'  the  same  God,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians. 
(I  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,  6.)  "  Observe  (says  Markland)  the 
••  distinct  mention  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity, 
"  in  these  three  Verses.  Why  this  express  and  distinct 
mention  of  Spirit ;  Lord  ;  God  ?  The  same  Apostle 
pronounces  on  the  Corinthians  this  final  and  solemn 
benediction  :  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
"  and  the  love  of  God ;  and  the  communion  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  yon  all."  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14.) 
Whence  again  this  threefold  distinction?  Both  pas- 
sages clearlyailude  to  the  baptismal  form  of  words,  "  In 
"  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghost :"  therefore,  whatever  of  personality  and 
of  divinity  in  each  of  tiiose  sacred  Three  that  form 
implies,  the  same  do  these  passages  of  the  Apostle  imply. 
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In  Pole's  "Synopsis  Criticorum,'*  we  have  the  following 
remarks  on  the  Benediction,  <<  Sunt  hic^  ut  in  Baptismo^ 
"  apertd  nomina  rr^g  TpioSo^  ejus,  quam  Christian! 
"  colunt."  (Grotius.)  "  Plainly  here,  as  in  the  Bap- 
"  tismal  Form,  are  the  names  of  that  Trinity,,  which 
"  Christians  worship/'  "  Hinc  constat,  Spiritum  S. 
ejusdem  esse  naturse  cum  Patre  et  Filio."  (Erasmus 
ex  Chrysostomo.)  "  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Father  and  the 
«  Son/' 

LXXVI, 

That  in  the  Second  Century  of  the  Christian  ^ra. 
Baptism  was  administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  an  allowed  fact.  The  usage 
prevailed  from  the  time  it  was  appointed  by  our  Lord. 
The  formulary  imported  a  dedication  of  the  persons 
baptized.  The  application  of  it  shews  that  the  sense 
in  which  the  early  Christians  understood  the  baptismal 
words  delivered  by  our  Lord,  was  the  sense  commonly 
now  affixed  to  them  by  Trinitarians.  For,  it  is  not  to 
be  conceived,  they  would  solemnly  dedicate  persons 
baptized,  to  what  they  did  not  believe  had  existence ; 
nor  would  they  solemnly  add  to  the  name  of  God,  any 
thing  which  they  did  not  think  might  be  named  with- 
out dishonour  to  his  holy  attributes.  On  this  ground 
we  may  conclude,  they  believed  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  have  real  existence,  and  such  existence  they 
believed  to  be  divine. 

LXXVII. 

These  two  assertions  will  scarcely  be  controverted ; 
viz.  That  on  Questions  of  Christian  Religion  we  should 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures;  and.  That  in  order  to  in« 
terpret  the  Scriptures  justly  and  properly,  we  mu^ 
compare  together  several  different  passages,  and  explaiq 
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one  by  another.  Through  want  of  attention  to  tliese 
ruleH,  the  Docette  and  the  Cerinthians,  Sectaries  of  the 
Second  Century,  fell  into  opposite  extremes  in  their 
opinions  respecting  Jesus  Christ.  Truth  is  commonly 
found  to  be  placed  between  extremes.  It  was  so  in  their 
case.  From  their  contrary  opinions,  however,  Mac- 
knight  has  justly  inferred,  it  is  "  probable  that  the 
•*  Apostles  taught,  and  that  the  first  Christians  believed 
••  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  Man.  For,  if  the  Docetie 
"  had  not  been  taught  the  divinity  of  Christ,  they  had 
"  no  temptation  to  deny  his  humanity.  And  if  the 
•*  Cerinthians  had  not  been  taught  the  humanity  of 
"  Christ,  they  would  have  been  under  no  necessity  of 
"  denying  his  divinity." 

Lxxvni. 
If  an  author  attests  a  Fact,  the  reality  of  that  Fact 
will  in  no  degree  be  affected  by  any  opinion  which  the 
author  may  have  formed  respecting  the  Fact  itself.  Be 
his  opinion  what  it  may,  his  testimony  is  the  same.  Or 
rather  perhaps,  if  although  he  condemns  a  Fact,  he 
nevertheless  attests  it,  his  testimony  in  that  case  is  of 
greater  weight ;  for  he  speaks,  not  from  partiality,  but 
from  mere  veracity.  Pliny,  in  his  Epistle  to  Trajan, 
asserts  "that  the  Christians  were  accustomed  on  a 
"  stated  day  to  assemble  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing 
•*  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  to  a  God."  Thus  even  an 
enemy  to  Christianity  proves  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
a  time  long  antecedent  to  Constantino  the  Great,  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord  was  acknowledged  and  adored 
by  Christians. 

LXXIX. 

The   Writings   of   Homer  were   not  therefore  less 
excellent  because  Matron  per\'erted  and  misapplied  them 
m  parody.     Quite  the  contrary.     The  best  things  are 
c  2 
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most  easilf  made  subjects  of  burlesque,  because  the 
outlines  of  their  character  are  most  strongly  marked, 
and  thence  most  readily  traced  and  imitated.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  therefore  less  true, 
because  Lucian  in  his  Philopatris  thought  proper  to 
.ridicule  that,  with  other  Christian  doctrines.  The  levity 
both  of  Matron  and  of  Lucian  has  furnished  us  with 
ground  for  ascertaining  two  circumstances.  They  are 
these.  From  the  parodies  of  the  one,  we  know  that  the 
Writings  of  Homer  existed  in  the  days  of  Matron, 
From  the  dialogue  of  the  other,  we  know  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  holden  by  Christians  con- 
temporaries with  Lucian,  But  Lucian  lived  under  the 
Emperors  Trajan,  Adrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius:  he  proves  therefore  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  have  been  holden  long  before  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great. 

LXXX. 

■ 

According  to  the  diflFerent  points  of  view  under  which 
it  is  contemplated,  the  same  object  may  be  differently 
denominated.  With  respect  to  the  Unity  of  Divine 
Nature,  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  Unitarian:  but  with 
respect  to  the  persons  indivisibly  existing  in  that  Nature, 
it  is  Trinitarian. 

That  Creed  asserts  the  Divinity  of  God,  by  the  very 
appellation  itself,  and  by  adding  the  words  <<  Father 
"  Almighty." 

It  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Son,  by  styling  Him 
God's  ONLY  SON,  antecedently  to  any  declaration  of 
his  appearance  on  earth. 

It  leads  us  to  infer  the  Divinity  and  Personality  of 
the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  from  these  circumstances,  viz.  Be- 
cause it  alludes  to  the  Baptismal  Form  of  Words  enjoined 
by  our  Lord,  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned  as 
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a  Person.  And  also,  because  a  contrary  inference  would 
involve  tautology.  For,  if  the  Creed  did  not  mean  to 
describe  the  Holy  Ghost  as  having  Personal  Subsistence, 
it  must  mean  only  an  Attribute  of  God.  In  that  case, 
the  Creed  would  in  effect  say, 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty : 
r  believe  in  his  Only  Son,  our  Lord  : 
I  believe  God  has  an  Attribute,  called  the  Holy 
Ghost. 
But  in  styling  God,  '*  The  Father  Almighty,"  the 
Creed  had  previously  applied  a  Denomination  expressive 
of  every  conceivahle  perfection,  every  conceivable  Attri- 
bute ;    in  common   sense  therefore,  and  propriety  of 
arranging  thoughts  and  ideas,  it  could  not  recur  to  what 
it  had  before  enunciated. 

That  the  Compilers  of  our  Church  Catechism  thought 
this  Creed  Trinitarian,  is  evident  from  the  answer  given 
to  the  question,  "  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these 
"  Articles  of  thy  belief?  "  The  appellation  of  "  God"  is 
therein  given  severally  to  The  Father;  to  The  Son; 
to  The  Holy  Ghost.  Which  answer  is  meant  to  imply 
Belief,  not  in  Three  independent  and  disunited  Gods ; 
but  in  Three  Persons  of  one  and  the  same  Godhead. 


The  prejudiced  Jew  disliked  the  very  name  "  Gali- 
"  lean,"  and  "  Samaritan."  The  prejudiced  Greek 
disliked  the  very  name  "  Carian  ;"  "  Theban  ;"  "  Ma- 
•*  ccdonian."  So  much  in  actual  life  are  we  carried 
away  by  mere  names.  In  religious  opinions  the  case  is 
similar.  Many  reject  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds, 
merely  because  they  are  called  "  Athanasian,"  and 
■  Nicene." 


L 
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LXXXII, 

The  rainbow  seems  as  if  it  could  be  grasped :  and 
the  sun  as  if  it  set  in  the  sea.  The  fact  however  is  not 
so  in  either  instance^  however  it  may  appear.  Deciding 
therefore  on  appearance  only,  is  unphilosophical,  because 
it  may  be  often  in  opposition  to  redity.  Such  judgment 
has  that  been,  which  on  a  slight  and  cursory  view  has 
at  any  time  pronounced  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene 
Creeds  to  be  in  contradiction  one  to  the  other.  How- 
ever they  may  appear  at  iBrst  sight,  yet  if  exammed, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  this  same  doctrine ;  namely, 
there  is  one  ou<ria  of  Godhead;  but  there  are  three 
7rpo(rw7ra  in  that  otxrio.  One  Godhead;  Three  Persons. 
And  they  both  mean  to  guard  against  any  idea,  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  of  a  nature  created,  and  therefore 
they  assert  him  to  have  the  same  essential  nature  as  the 
Father ;  i.  e.  divine  nature :  for  the  sameness  is  a 
sameness  in  quality. 

LXXXIII. 

Neither  he  who  began  the  Reformation  of  our  Re- 
ligion, nor  he  who  effected  the  Restoration  of  our  Con- 
stitution, was  among  the  best  of  men.  Good  however 
were  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Religion;  and 
good  the  doctrines  of  the  Restored  Constitution.  It 
does  not  then  follow,  that  because  the  maintainers  of 
a  doctrine  are  bad  men,  the  doctrine  itself  cannot  be 
right.  In  common  life  we  learn  from  sad  experience, 
that  teaching  is  one  thing,  practice  another.  The  doe- 
trine  of  the  instructor  may  be  sound;  his  conduct, 
imprudent.  And  this  remark  is  made,  because  some 
Writers  on  Ecclesiastical  History  have  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  through  just  disapprobation  of 
Members  in  Councils,  who  were  corrupt  Men,  but 
maintained  that  Doctrine. 
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LXXXIV. 

iome  have  denied  the  existence  of  God:  some,  the 
auperintending  care  of  diiHne  Providence :  some,  the 
truth  of  Jewish  and  of  Christian  Revelation.  But  it 
does  not  follow  from  the  objections  of  such  persons, 
that  either  of  these  doctrines  is  unsupported  by  Argu- 
ment and  Fact.  The  error  then,  or  the  propriety  of  a 
Doctrine,  does  not  rest  either  on  the  reluctance  with 
which  it  is  received  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  readiness 
with  which  it  is  adopted  on  the  other. 


I 
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Formularies  of  Faith  give  general  propositions,  rather 
than  particular  explanations.  Such  explanations  they 
leave  for  those,  wliose  province  it  is  to  expound.  The 
Creed,  which  contains  the  opinions  of  Athanasius,  may 
be  thus  elucidated. 

1.  The  Second,  Twenty-eighth,  and  Forty-second 
Verses  are  to  be  taken  in  the  same  acceptation  as  the 
passage  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  xvi.  l6.  on  which  they 
are  grounded.  The  implied  qualifications,  which  are 
admitted  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  declarations, 
are  to  be  admitted  in  the  exposition  of  those  clauses  in 
the  Creed.  Do  you  ask,  what  those  qualifications  are  ? 
Weigh  well  these  expressions ;  "  Shall  not  the  Judge 
*'  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?"  (Gen.  xviii.  95.)  "  Unto 
**  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be 
•'  required."  (St.  Luke,  xii.  48.)  And  then,  if  you 
have  right  ideas  of  equity  and  mercy,  and  recollect  that 
Man,  as  a  rational  Being,  is  responsible  to  God  for  the 
wii/bl  neglect  and  wilful  perversion  of  his  Intellectual 
Talents,  you  will  yourself  answer  that  question. 

2.  The  Tenth  and  Eight  following  Verses  contain 
the  Attributes  of  Deity :  and  they  mean  to  say,  that 
although  such  Attributes  belong  to  each  Person  indi* 

G  4 
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yidually,  nevertheless  from  the  identity  of  their  nature, 
the  identity  of  authority  on  which  they  act,  the  identity 
of  design  and  end  with  which  they  exert  those  Attn** 
butes  in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  moral  go- 
vernment, and  redemption,  by  whatever  denomination 
each  may  be  called,  as  expressive  of  divinity^  yet  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  uniform  quality  and 
imiform  effect,  but  one  God. 

The  object  of  these  clauses  is  to  guard  against  the 
idea,  that  Christians  maintain  the  doctrine  of  three 
Principles  contrary  and  opposite  to  each  other,  as  the 
Manichasans  conceived  of  then*  Two  Principles. 
'  S.  That  things  equal  to  the  ssLme  thing  are  equal  to 
one  another,  is  the  fundamental  axiom  on  which  mathe- 
matical demonstration  and  logical  reasoning  proceed* 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  whatever  circumstances 
various  things  agree,  so  far  they  are  equal.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  such  equality,  so  far  as  it  extends,  ex- 
cludes comparison  of  greater  or  lesser.  Apply  this  to 
Ver.  25,  26.  Time  and  Power  are  the  circumstances, 
to  which  those  verses  allude.  With  a  view  to  these 
circumstances  they  affirm,  that  as  the  Three  have 
existed  from  Eternity,  there  can  in  their  existence  be 
no  priority  with  regard  to  Time.  And,  as  the  Three 
act  in  one  and  the  same  Power,  there  can  in  the 
authority  of  their  acting  be  no  relative  suj>eriority  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  that  Power.  Unity  admits  not 
disparity.  ^ 

It  is  true,  our  Lord  did  indeed  say,  "  My  Father  is 
**  gi'eater  than  all."  (St.  John,  x.  29.)  But  it  is  also 
true  that  he  said  immediately  after,  "  I  and  my  Father 
"  are  One.'*  (x.  30.)  How  are  we  to  interpret  this? 
By  referring  to  the  context.  Our  Lord  had  intimated, 
that  eternal  life  and  salvation  should  be  given  to  his 
disciples.     Their  enemies  might  indeed  here  persecute 
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them ;  yet  notwithstanding  such  malice,  of  their  final 
reward  they  should  not  liereafter  be  deprived  ;  for  his 
Father,  who  is  "  greater  than  all,"  i,  e.  than  all  their 
enemies  (as  the  context  shews)  would  by  his  Power 
secure  to  them  that  ultimate  recompence.  He  instantly 
subjoins,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  In  what 
respect?  What  was  the  subject  on  which  our  Lord 
was  at  that  moment  discoursing?  On  the  Power  of 
the  Father.  Our  Lord  meant  then  to  say,  "  I  and  my 
**  Father  are  One"  in  Power.  And  so  tlie  Jews  under- 
stood him.  For  they  prepared  to  stone  him,  because 
he  had  "  made  himself  God."  (x.  33.)  Not  God  *'  the 
•*  Father,"  for  he  had  marked  out  that  distinction  most 
clearly;  but  God  "the  Son,"  acting  in  the  power  of 
the  •'  Father,"  and  in  that  respect  equal.  To  this 
equality  of  Power  the  Creed  refers,  when  it  asserts, 
"  none  is  greater  or  less  than  another." 

In  cannot  be  forgotten  that  our  Lord  said,  "  My 
"  Father  is  greater  than  1."  (St.  John,  xiv.  28.)  But 
the  occasion,  on  whicli  he  spoke  these  words,  must  be 
recollected.  It  was  a  season  of  sorrow  and  fear  to  his 
disciples,  who  were  perplexed  in  their  thoughts  and 
dismayed  in  their  apprehensions  of  losing  their  Master. 
He  consoled  and  encour^ed  them  by  suggesting,  that 
however  much  they  might  despond  at  his  predictions  of 
the  sufferings  he  was  soon  to  endure,  yet  they  should 
have  confidence  in  his  "  Father,"  who  could  not  suffer : 
however  much  they  might  doubt  of  his  own  future 
power  to  help  them,  because  of  his  present  humiliation; 
yet  they  should  not  distrust  the  "  Father,"  who  could 
not  be  so  humbled.  With  reference  then  to  himself  as 
a  suffering  and  humbled  Man,  our  Lord,  at  the  time  to 
which  we  allude,  used  the  expression,  "  My  Father  is 
"  greater  than  I : "  not  intending  thereby  to  weaken 
the  force  either  of  his  exhortation  previously  given ; 
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"  Ye  believe  in  God;  believe  also  in  me*'  (St.  John, 
xiv.  1.)  as  the  Messiah ;  or  of  the  declaration  before 
made;  '^I  Imd  my  Father  are  One;''  a  declaration 
which  intimated  that  unity  of  Power  asserted  by  the 
Creed. 

4.  No  position  is  to  be  so  strained,  as  by  forced  con- 
struction to  be  made  bear  a  meaning,  which  was  never 
iQtended.  The  words  <<  None  is  afore  or  after  other, 
**  but  the  Three  are  Co-eternal,"  were  meant,  with 
respect  to  that  eternity  from  which  each  has  existed. 
The  words  <<  None  is  greater  or  less  than  another,  but 
"  the  Three  are  Co-equal,"  were  meant,  with  respect 
to  exertion  of  that  same  Power  by  which  they  each  act; 
As  to  the  origin  of  that  Power,  it  is  entirely  another 
question,  not  in  the  contemplation  of  these  two  Verses, 
25,  26.  It  is  a  question,  which  being  totally  distinct, 
had  been  distinctly  explained  in  Verses  22,  2S.  In 
those  Verses,  the  ^<  Father"  is  asserted  to  be  the  foun- 
tain and  origin  of  divinity,  and  of  course  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  all  divine  Power.  The  Nicene  Creed,  which 
corresponds  with  the  creed  under  consideration,  intimates 
the  same,  when  it  styles  our  Lord  &sov  ex  0eou,  <p(og  sx 
^(OTog,  0SOV  oLTiTjQivov  sx  06OU  aXijdivou,  **  God  of  i.  e. 
«*  from  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God." 
And  the  most  learned  writer  on  this  subject  has  shewn, 
that  the  Primitive  Christians  before  the  Council  of  Nice 
as  well  as  after  that  Council,  held  this  doctrine.  "  Uno 
ore  docuerunt"  (are  his  words,)  "  they  taught  it  with 
one  voice,"  so  unanimous  were  they  in  this  opinion. 
Perfectly  consistent  therefore  with  each  other  are  Verses 
25,  26.  and  Verses  22,  23.  for  they  are  considering  the 
subject  in  a  different  point  of  view.  On  the  one  hand 
they  assert  that  the  Time  of  Existence,  and  the  nature 
of  Power,  is  the  same  to  all :  on  the  other,  that  never- 
theless the  origin  of  such  existence  and  of  such  Power 
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is  with  the  "  Father."  And  these  were  the  general 
tenets  of  the  ancient  and  most  early  Christians,  in  con- 
sonance with  which  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  delivered  by  Pearson  in  the  most  approved 
manner.  "  The  godhead  was  communicated  from  the 
"  Fatlicr  to  the  Son,  not  from  the  Son  unto  the  Fatlier. 
"  Though  therefore  this  were  done  from  all  eternity, 
"  and  so  there  can  be  no  priority  of  Time,  yet  there 
••  must  be  acknowledged  a  priority  of  Order,  by  which 
"  the  Father,  not  the  Son,  is  first ;  and  the  Son,  not 
"  the  Father,  is  second.  Again ;  the  same  godhead 
••  was  communicated  by  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  unto 
"  the  Holy  Ghost ;  not  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 
••  Father,  or  the  Son,  Though  therefore  this  was  also 
**  done  from  all  eternity,  and  therefore  can  admit  of  no 
"  priority  in  reference  to  Time ;  yet  that  of  Order 
"  must  be  preserved."  (Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  322. 
ed.  170-i.)  It  is  needless  to  prove,  that  if  the  Father 
communicated  godhead,  he  must  be  the  origin  of  god- 


5.  It  has  been  frequently  said  by  others,  and  may 
be  said  again  in  this  place,  that,  in  Ver.  28.  and  42. 
the  expressions  "must  thus  think,"  and  "this  is  the 
"  Catholic  Faith,"  apply  only  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  and  not  to  the  particular  mode  of  explan- 
ation given  in  this  Creed.  To  the  general  doctrine, 
considered  apart  from  the  explanation,  every  Christian 
is  bound ;  because  it  is  the  very  doctrine  of  his  Bap- 
tismal admission  into  the  Christian  Church ;  the  very 
doctrine  he  professes  in  his  Creed,  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  For  although  the  word  "  Trinity"  is  not 
mentioned  in  that  Creed,  yet  the  "substantial  meaning" 
of  the  word  is  implied. 

6.  The  effects,  which  result  from  a  certain  com- 
bination of  inherent  qualities,  we  know ;  but  by  what 
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particular  manner,  except  by  the  Will  of  God !  such 
combination  of  those  qualities  is  effected,  in  many 
instances  we  do  not  know.  If  we  admit  as  true,  nothing; 
but  what  we  can  explain,  our  faith  will  be  extremely 
limited :  and  such  limitation  will  exclude  from  our 
assent.  Facts  really  existing.  Can  we  explain  the  union 
of  these  properties,  viz,  of  the  vegetable  and  sensitive 
in  the  plant ;  the  torpid  and  animate  in  the  insect ;  the 
animal  and  instinctive  in  the  beast ;  the  animal  and 
rational  in  man  ?  Assuredly  not.  And  yet,  that  these 
properties  are  united  in  the  respective  instances  men- 
tioned, is  Fact.  Inability  then  to  account  for  a  thing, 
is  no  proof  that  the  thing  could  never  have  existence. 
It  is  therefore  no  proof  that  human  and  divine  nature 
may  never  have  been  united.  So  far  as  it  refers  to  our 
own  powers  of  explaining,  every  instance  of  union 
before  mentioned  is  just  as  wonderful  and  unaccountable 
as  this.  Do  you  say,  I  never  saw  an  instance  of  human 
and  divine  nature  united  ?  True  :  but  others  have  : 
men  of  veracity  :  many  in  number ;  credible  witnesses  : 
competent  judges.  You  may  not  only  read  their 
evidence ;  but  you  may  ascertain  the  effects  of  such 
union,  in  the  history  of  Conversion  from  heathenism 
which  took  place  in  nations  savage  and  idolatrous.  Do 
you  answer,  I  must  see  an  instance  of  such  union  with 
my  own  eyes,  before  I  can  assent  ?  Such  an  answer 
will  be  no  more  consistent  with  sound  philosophy,  tlian 
would  be  the  answer  of  an  Otaheitean,  who  should 
say  he  must  see  the  Works  of  our  Arts  and  Sciences 
before  he  could  believe  they  existed:  or  of  a  tropical 
inhabitant,  who  should  say  he  must  see  the  pha;nomena 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  before  he  could  believe 
their  actual  appearance.  The  hesitation  of  neither 
would  avail  towards  disproving  the  matter  of  Fact :  it 
would  only  shew  his  iU-grounded  difficulty  in  believing. 
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and  the  mistaken  principle  on  which  he  would  have 
drawn  his  conclusion.  The  application  of  all  this  to 
our  Lord's  incarnation  is  obvious. 

7.  Whoever  is  sincere  in  using  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
may  without  scruple  assent  to  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  j  for  most  assuredly  they  both 
mean  to  inculcate  one  and  tbe  same  doctrine  of  a  Trinity 
in  Unity ;  that  is,  of  Three  Divine  Persons  united  in 
one  Substance  of  Godhead,  distinguished  by  the  appeU 
lations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  and  the  same 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation.  The  ancient  Creeds 
of  Irenteus  and  Tertullian  agree  with  these  in  teaching 
similar  articles  of  faith.  And  all  correspond  with 
St.  Paul's  words,  Eph.  iv.5,  G.  "  Where  "(says  Cleaver) 
"  we  may  obviously  recognise,  though  in  an  inverted 
**  order,  the  leading  articles  of  all  subsequent  Creeds  ; 
"  Faith  in  one  God  and  Father  of  all ;  in  one  Lord 
•'Jesus  Christ;  in  one  Holy  Spirit;  one  Body  or 
*•  Catholic  Church ;  one  Baptism  for  the  remission  of 
*•  sins ;  one  hope  or  looking  for  a  resurrection  to  ever- 
.*'  lasting  life." 

LXXXVI. 

That  there  should  be  variety  of  judgments  concerning 
the  ancient  Christian  Writers,  is  no  more  extraordinary 
than  that  there  should  be  variety  of  judgments  about 
other  men,  who  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
by  their  literary  productions  or  active  exertions.  Of 
Thucydides,  for  instance,  biographers  speak  differently. 
Some  represent  him  as  dishonest  to  his  country  ;  others 
affirm  he  was  an  impartial  historian.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
that  perhaps  according  to  diversity  of  inclinations,  as 
much  as  according  to  diversity  of  conceptions,  iu  general 
friends  extol,  enemies  censure.  Both  probably  will  be 
excessive.  Right  opinion  will  be  between  both.  With 
r^ard  to  the  Fathers,  learned  readers  will  judge  for 
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themselves  ;  the  unlearned  will  suppose  that  where  much 
is  said  for  and  against  them,  though  there  may  be 
somewhat  to  blame,  yet  there  must  be  also  somewhat  to 
commend.  Neither  praise,  nor  reproach,  indiscriminate 
and  unqualified,  is  applicable  to  Man,  or  to  any  Work 
of  Man,  80  mixed  is  the  character  of  every  thing  human. 

LX  XXVII. 

If  blind  admiration  be  a  fault  on  one  side,  entire 
contempt  of  the  Fathers  is  a  fault  on  the  other.  "  It 
*'  would  be  a  false  inference"  (says  Jortin)  "  to  conclude 
"  from  the  blemishes  and  mistakes  of  the  Fathers,  that 
**  they  are  to  be  cast  aside  as  altogether  useless." 

LXXXVIII. 

Of  Justin  Martyr,  who  lived  in  the  Second  Century, 
Thirlby  says,  "  Non  ille  quidem  omnium  qui  unquam 
"  fuerunt  aut  disertissimus  aut  acutissimus  :  sed  tamen 
"  vividus,  acer,  et  multis  hominibus  utilissimus ;  et 
"  quaoquam  minus  aptus  fortasse  fastidiosx  hujus  de- 
"  licati  sfeculi  clcgantite,  ut  iis  tamen  temporibus  doc- 
"  trina,  judicio,  eloquentifk.  minimi  vulgari.  Has 
"  virtutes  duo  maxime  vitia  obscurant :  incredibilis 
*'  quaidam  in  scribendo  festinatlo,  et  stylus  iracundus." 
Jortin  represents  him  as  "  a  hasty  writer,  and  of  a  warm, 
"and  credulous  temper:"  but  he  gives  us  also  the 
better  side  of  Justin's  character,  by  adding,  he  was 
"  a  virtuous,  pious,  honest  man,  incapable  of  wilfully 
"  deceiving.  He  wanted  neither  learning,  nor  vivacity, 
"  nor  an  unartificial  eloquence.  The  love  of  Truth 
"  was  his  predominant  passion,  to  which  he  Racvificed 
*'  all  worldly  considerations,  and  for  which  he  laid  down 
*'  his  life  with  great  resolution  j  and  therefore  who- 
"  soever  loves  Truth,  should  love  him  and  his  memory." 
The  testimony  of  such  a  man  in  proof  of  this  point, 
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'  that  there  did  prevail  in  his  days  a  certMn  doctrine," 
deseiTes  credit.  He  says,  "  We  praise  the  Maker  of  all 
'  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  the  Holy 
'  Spirit ; "  "  We  adore  the  Son  and  the  Spirit."  By 
which  expressions  he  does  attest  it  as  a  matter  of  Fact 
existing  and  acknowledged,  and  on  his  testimony  it  is 
to  be  believed,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  in 
substance  maintained  by  his  Contemporaries,  who  lived 
long  before  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  Athenagoras,  "the  civility,  and  decency, 
•  and  politeness"  of  whose  Apology,  are  (in  Jortin's 
opinion)  observable. 

Theophilus  was  a  Convert  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity,  as  Justin  and  Athenagoras  were,  and  in 
the  Second  Century.  He  writes  like  a  Man  who 
believed  on  conviction,  after  diligent  research  and 
serious  reflection.  It  is  true,  we  find  him  not  exempt, 
from  what  is  vicious  in  point  of  good  taste ;  but  fanciful 
and  far-fetched  conceits  in  any  author,  will  not  invali- 
date his  credit  as  a  Man,  when  cited  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Fact.  Theophilus  then  by  his  expres- 
sions demonstrates,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  was 
holden  in  his  days. 

Of  Justin,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  they  imbibed  not  this  doctrine  in  their  child- 
hood, nor  were  Trinitarians  through  the  prejudices  of 
early  education.  They  were  Heathen  Philosophers : 
were  converted  to  Christianity :  and  embraced  this  as 
an  original  principle  of  Christian  Faith. 


Lxxxrx. 
For  the  opinions  of  Plato,  for  the  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle, we  respectively  refer  cither  to  Academic,  or  to 
Peripatetic  Commentators.     For  Christian  Opinions  in 
early  days,  why  we  should  not  appeal  to  Christian  Com- 
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tnentators,  who  lived  in  those  days,  no  sufficient  reason 
has  ever  yet  been  given.  The  question  here  is  not, 
Whether  these  opinions  were  in  themselves  right  or 
wrong  ?  but,  Whether  the  Commentators  have  treated 
of  those  opinions,  and  given  illustrations  of  them,  and 
ithus  proved  they  were  then  Christian  opinions  ? 

If  before  the  Reformation  too  great  deference  was 

paid  to  the  Fathers,  as  though  they  were  infallible ; 

since  the  Reformation  too  little  respect  has  been  shewn 

them,  as  though  they  were  absolutely  incompetent  to 

judge,  and  incapable  of  speaking  truth.   So  prone  are  we 

to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another :  and  so  easy  is  the 

transition  from  error  on  one  side,  to  error  in  a  direction 

entirely  opposite. 

xci. 

No  candid  mind  will  accede  to  that  opinion,  which 
reprobates  and  rejects  the  writings  of  the  most  dis* 
tinguished  among  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  though  such 
Fathers  were  devoid  of  honour,  regardless  of  character, 
^nd  even  indifferent  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 
The  more  just  judgment  is,  that  being  Men  and 
Christians  like  ourselves,  they  were  influenced  by  the 
best  motives,  which  could  direct  human  conduct,  when 
they  were  treating  of  most  grave  and  solemn  subjects  ; 
and,  that  as  they  hoped  to  receive  their  final  reward  in 
a  future  state,  from  the  GOD  of  TRUTH,  they 
would  neither  3peak  nor  write  any  thing,  but  what  at 
least  they  believed  to  be  true. 

XCII. 

Why  the  most  early  Fathers  should  not  be  at  least 
lis  competent  to  interpret  Scripture,  as  we  ourselves  are, 
no  just  cause  can  be  assigned.     Why  they  should  be 
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much  more  competent  than  we  are,  may  be  adduced 
reasons  which  will  appear  strong,  to  those  who  consider 
the  proximity  of  the  times,  in  which  many  of  the 
Fathers  wrote,  to  the  commencement  of  Christianity ; 
and  the  opportunities  they  had  of  collecting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Apostles  themselves,  some  by  personal  in- 
tercourse, and  others  by  not  very  remote  tradition. 


Having  mentioned  the  Nicene  and  Constant!  nopolitan 
explications  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  Ridley  observes, 
"  The  Fathers  who  lived  about  those  times,  a  little 
"  before  or  after  the  latest  of  those  Councils,  such  as 
"  Basil,  the  two  Gregories,  Didymus,  and  Cyril  of 
"  Alexandria,  in  their  Discourses  on  the  Holy  Spirit, 
"  drew  their  doctrines  entirely  from  the  Scriptures, 
"  and  did  not  then  fashion,  but  succeeded  to  the  Faith, 
**  by  tradition  of  those  who  presided  in  the  Church 
"  from  the  Apostolical  age  to  their  own  times.  To 
»*  which  they  appeal,  producing  their  testimonies,  and 
"  tracing  it  up  to  the  New  Testament ;  where  they 
••challenge  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  Ridley's  "Eight 
*•  Sermons"  shew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  erudition, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  Writings  of  Heathen  and 
Christian  Antiquity. 


Philostoipus  (says  Suidas)  hath  made  mention  of 
Basil,  in  words  to  this  effect :  —  "In  those  times 
"  flourished  Basil  of  Cajsarea  of  Cappadocia,  and 
"  Gregory  at  Nazianzen,  and  AppoUinarius  in  Laodicca 
"  of  Syria.  These  three  men  contended  for  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  '  Consubstantiality' against  that  of  '  DifFerent- 
'•  Substance,'  by  far  excelling  all  the  advocates  of  that 
*-  heresy,   who  had  ever  written  before,   or  who  have 
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**  written  since  from  that  time  to  ray  own ;  so  that 
<<  even  Athanasius  was  thought  a  child  when  compared 
**  with  them.  For  they  had  made  very  great  pro- 
**  ficiency  in  what  is  called  extraneous,  i.  e.  profane 
**  learning ;  and  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  with  respect 
"  to  whatever  perfected  the  reading  and  quick  re- 
**  collection  of  them,  they  had  great  experience ;  and 
**  Basil  the  most  of  all.*'  Philostorgius  was  an  Arian. 
He  was  nevertheless  candid  enough  not  to  withhold 
from  these  eminent  persons  their  due  praise,  although 
they  were  of  a  different  persuasion.  In  this  he  gave  an 
example  of  moderation  to  be  commended  and  imitated. 


xcv. 

Whether,  among  the  early  Christian  Writers,  the 
most  approved  by  the  Christian  World  in  general,  did 
or  did  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  is  as 
much  a  question  of  Fact,  as  whether  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
did  or  did  not  maintain  the  principles  of  gravitation 
and  attraction.  That  such  Writers  did  maintain  that 
doctrine,  no  man  can  possibly  doubt,  who  will  read  the 
work  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and  which  (to 
use  Waterland's  words)  **  will  stand  as  long  as  clear  sense, 
**  sound  reasoning,  and  true  learning  have  any  friends 
«  left,'*  the  "  Defensio  Fidei  Nic«n«.'' 


XCVI. 


By  ascribing  divine  attributes  to  Three  Persons,  the 
ancient  Christian  Writers  asserted  a  Trinity  in  the 
quality  of  Godhead ;  by  maintaining  the  **  Father"  to 
be  the  only  source  of  Divinity,  they  asserted  Unity  in 
the  Power  of  divine  Government. 
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XCVII. 

Whence  did  the  primitive  Christians  collect  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Trinity  ?  From  examining,  and 
comparing  with  each  other,  various  texts  and  various 
passages  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  reasoning  on  the 
whole  put  together. 


XCVIII, 

St.  Paul  confuted  the  Jews,  who  denied  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Messiah,  o-u/iffi^a^wv,  "  by  bringing 
"  together"  a  variety  of  texts  from  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament.  These  he  applied  to  Christ ;  and 
by  shewing  the  correspondence  of  real  character  in  him, 
with  intimations  given  and  delineations  marked  out,  in 
the  Sacred  Writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  the 
Apostle  proved  what  he  wished  to  demonstrate.  ( Acts, 
ix.  22.)  This  method  is  analogous  to  the  process  of 
reasoning  in  the  human  mind.  We  put  together  various 
&cts,  and  then  draw  our  conclusion  from  those  facts. 
It  is  the  very  characteristic  of  Man's  nature,  as  Rational, 
to  proceed  thus. 

xcix. 

We  act  in  conformity  with  .St.  Paul's  practice,  and 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  human  reasoning,  when  we 
bring  together  various  texts  of  Scripture,  and  thence 
prove  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  and  Unity.  Divine 
Nature  is  One.  Three  Persons  have  the  attributes  of 
divine  nature  :  in  divinity  of  nature  they  must  be  One. 
Divine  Goveniment  is  One :  Three  Persons  direct 
their  energies  to  effectuate  the  self-same  ends  of  that 
One  Government :  in  the  purposes  and  power  of  divine 
Government  they  must  be  One.  But  divine  nature 
and  divine  Government  are  the  very  qualities,  which 
essentially  constitute  Godhead.  In  Godhead,  then,  the 
Three  must  in  quality  (we  repeat  the  words  to  obviate 
H    2 
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misconception),  must  in  quality  of  Godhead  be  One. 
But  if  One  in  Godhead,  they  must  essentially  be  One 
God. 

c. 

If  there  be  but  one  process,  by  which  we  can  rightly 
solve  a  mathematical  question ;  or  if  there  be  but  one 
key,  by  which  we  can  correctly  decipher  a  diplomatic 
Writing ;  that  process  and  that  key  must  each,  in  its 
respective  way,  be  most  proper  for  application.  Reason- 
ing on  analogy  we  may  affirm,  if  there  be  but  one  Doc- 
trine completely  calculated  to  reconcile  Scriptural  Pas- 
sages, which  would  otherwise  be  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  must  recommend  itself  as  the  general  standard 
for  c*onsistent  explanation.  Such  then  is  our  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  It  does  indeed  involve  mystery.  But 
so  likewise  do  those  of  a  Resurrection  and  of  Redemption. 
Yet,  on  the  grounds  of  faith  in  Revealed  Religion  we 
admit  them.  Surely  then,  on  the  same  grounds,  we 
may  and  should  admit  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

CI. 

In  all  concerns  of  moment,  before  we  depart  from 
what  has  been  long  received,  we  may  properly  ask  the 
question  "Cui  Bono?*'  "for  what  good  purpose**  are 
we  to  innovate  ?  Let  this  question  be  proposed  in  the 
case  before  us.  "  For  what  good  purpose  of  obtaining 
"  more  distinct  knowledge  concerning  the  Essential 
"  Nature  and  Eternal  Existence  of  God^  should  we 
"  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity?**  For  none.  It 
would  in  that  point  of  view  answer  no  purpose  whatever 
to  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  Men,  good  and 
acting  on  the  most  pure  intention,  have  indeed  imagined 
they  could  comprehend  God*s  Essential  Nature  and 
Eternal  Existence  better  in  Unity,  than  in  Trinity. 
Their  thought  however  could  be  but  imaginary.     For, 
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provided  they  maintained  (what  moat  have  maintained) 
not  any  Materiality,  but  the  Spirituality  of  God,  they 
could  then  no  more  form  an  accurate  idea  of  God's 
Essential  Nature  and  Eternal  Existence  in  Unity,  than 
they  could  in  Trinity.  They  could  precisely  and  dis- 
tinctly know  nothing  in  one,  or  in  the  other  case.  And 
wherefore?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  Man  born 
blind  knows  nothing  of  Light  in  the  Solar  Orb.  We 
have  no  powers  of  mind  couiniensurate  to  any  particle 
of  such  a  subject  as  divine  Essential  Nature  and  Eternal 
Existence. 


Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  reject 
Christianity  ;  and  reverting  to  what  is  called  Natural 
Religion,  let  us  stand  upon  that  ground.  The  degree 
of  knowledge,  which  could  be  acquired  in  Natural  Re- 
ligion, can  be  collected  only  from  considering  those, 
who  have  actually  lived  under  that  Religion.  With 
that  knowledge  then,  "  what  more  perfect  ideas  respect- 
**  ing  God's  Essential  Nature  and  Eternal  Existence, 
"  could  we  form  in  our  Minds,  than  those  wc  now 
"  form?"  The  Master-Moralist  will  tell  us.  'On  ^£v 
yap  Ta  d'Eioc  uirep  ^fJLOLg,  xavrt  StjXov.  Aa-oyp»)  5s  rm 
xpnTTOVi  TY,s  ^vvafj^ea^-  aoTOuy  <r£?siv.  Oioi  3e  siiriv,  guts 
sOptiv  jsaSio*,  ouTi  JjiTsif  "^MfjcnQv,  (Xenophon's  Epistle  to 
.^Ischines,  Vol.  V.  part  ii.  p.  17-'i.  ed.  Wells.)  "That 
*'  there  are  divine  Beings  above  us,  is  to  every  person 
*'  evident.  And  it  is  enough  to  worship  them,  on  ac- 
"  count  of  their  superiority  in  power.  But  of  what 
"  nature  they  are,  it  is  neither  easy  to  discover,  nor 
"  lawful  to  enquire,"  That  there  really  did  exist  divine 
power,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  power  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Man  was  demonstrable  in  the  works  of  creation, 
and  providence,  Socrates  in  his  valuable  dialogues  with 
Aristodemus  and  Euthydemus  x-ery  forcibly  maintained. 
H  3 
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But  that  we  can  know  the  essential  nature  of  those 
Beings,  in  whom  such  power  resided,  that  he  denied ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  several  passages  similar  to  the  above, 
in  the  Writings  of  his  modest  and  accomplished  enco- 
miast. What  reason  have  we  to  think,  that  if  we  were 
standing  on  the  same  ground  of  natural  Religion  as 
Socrates,  we  should  have  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
divine  things,  than  Socrates  ?  Did  the  philosophers  of 
Rome  know  more?  Did  our  British  ancestors,  who 
were  Druidical ;  or  our  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  who 
were  Idolaters,  know  more  ?  Certainly  not,  so  long  as 
they  were  heathens.  Their  more  pure  wisdom  came 
from  Christianity:  and  from  the  same  source  comes 
our  wisdom.  But  Christianity  brought  to  them,  delivers 
to  us,  and  carries  with  it,  wherever  it  goes,  the  doctrine 

of  a  Trinity. 

cm. 

Supposing  we  reject  Christianity,  and  adopt  Judaism  ; 
let  us  see  what  satisfaction  concerning  the  point  in 
question,  we  shall  thence  derive.  We  no  sooner  open 
the  Sacred  History,  than  we  find  a  word  implying 
Plurality  introduced  as  the  title  of  the  Almighty. 
However  we  may  labour  to  account  for  this,  yet  after 
all  it  is  a  very  striking  circumstance,  that  when  the 
Sacred  Writer  might  have  used  a  word  of  singular 
import  (as  he  does  elsewhere),  and  thus  have  precluded 
all  ambiguity,  he  nevertheless  uses  a  word  of  plural 
import  thirty  times,  at  the  beginning  of  his  History  and 
in  its  primary  chapters,  and  thereby  admits  ambiguity. 
And  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  from  this  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  maintained  by  veiy  learned  and 
considerate  men,  that  the  Jews  held  a  Plurality  in  the 
Godhead,  we  should  be  led  to  conclude,  that  at  least 
the  doctrine  of  Unity  is  far  from  having  been  unques- 
tionably the  doctrine  of  the  Jews.     The  point  has  been 
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and  is  still  controverted.  With  resjiect  there- 
to deriving  any  certainty  on  this  doctrine  from 
Judaism,  we  should  he  disappointed.  The  matter  is 
doubtful. 

CIV. 

He  that  should  say,  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
"been  disputed  among  Christians,  and  is  therefore 
"  questionable,"  would  say  what  is  fact.  But  if  he 
should  urge  this  as  a  sufficient  plea  for  rejecting  the 
doctrine  altogether,  he  would  judge  hastily,  and  con- 
clude erroneously.  For  he  should  consider  on  which 
side  of  the  question  by  far,  very  far  the  major  part  of 
Christians,  from  the  Apostles  to  the  Fathers,  from  the 
Fathers  to  us,  through  all  ages  of  Christianity,  have 
most  decidedly  determined.  He  should  consider,  that 
while  only  individuals,  comparatively  few,  have  occa- 
sionally denied  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  whole  nations 
in  a  continuance  and  in  the  most  public  manner  have 
asserted  that  doctrine,  through  successive  generations 
during  the  long  course  of  Eighteen  Centuries.  On 
these  considerations,  as  the  weight  of  general  and  public 
judgment  is  evidently  against  him,  he  should  ace  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  suspecting,  that  they  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  merely  because  it  has  been 
controverted,  may  jiossibly  be  wrong,  and  are  probably 
wTong,  in  their  dissent  from  that  doctrine. 


To  him  that  should  say,  "  The  supporters  of  the 
'  Trinitarian  doctrine  were  fallible  men,  and  therefore 
'  might  be  mistaken ; "  the  reply  would  be,  '*  Your 
'  remark  is  partly  inaccurate,  and  partly  correct.  In- 
'  accurate  in  the  highest  degree  with  respect  to  our 
'  Lord,  whose  doctrine  it  is,  and  who  in  his  divine 
'  wisdom  was  absolutely  infallible ;  inaccurate  also 
H  4. 
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«  according  to  the  ideas  of  all  Christians,  with  respect 
**  to  the  Apostles,  whose  inspiration  taken  in  the  most 
**  limited  sense,  at  least  prevented  them  from  being 
«  mistaken,  when  delivering  fundamental  Truths.  With 
"  regard  to  other  Writers,  your  remark  is  correct ; 
*<  they  certainly  were  fallible  men,  and  as  such  might 
<<  be  mistaken.  But  upon  the  same  principle  you  also 
<<  may  be  mistaken.  And  among  the  infinitude  of 
"  Writers,  whether  long  since  dead  or  still  living,  who 
**  on  principles  conscientious,  and  with  talents  adequate 
**  have  interpreted  Scripture  Texts  relating  to  this 
<<  subject,  the  most  able  and  the  most  numerous  £x- 
*^  positors  will  prove  that  you  are  mistaken ;  but  that 
*<  the  maintainers  of  a  Trinity  are  right  in  their  opinion ; 
<<  on  the  grounds  of  Scripture,  the  grounds  on  which 
^<  the  question  must  ultimately  stand.'* 

cvi. 

For  our  religious  principles,  whilst  they  are  confined 
to  ourselves,  we  are  responsible  to  God  only.  For  the 
manner  in  which  we  openly  declare  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  for  the  conduct  we  pursue  under  the  in- 
fluence of  them,  we  are  responsible  to  society  also. 

cvii. 

As  the  forming  of  right  opinions  depends  upon  a 
combination  of  many  circumstances,  how  far  it  may  or 
may  not  be  in  our  own  power  to  form  right  opinions, 
admits  of  a  question.  But  about  the  impropriety  of 
injuring  society  by  any  mode  of  propagating  our 
opinions,  there  should  be  no  question.  For  nothing 
can  be  more  clear,  than  that  man  living  in  society,  is 
bound  by  moral  and  political  obligations  not  to  injure 
such  society  either  by  word  or  deed. 


p 
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CVIII, 

What  if  those,  who  protest  against  a  particular 
Church,  have  among  theniBclves  unhappily  separated 
from  each  other  by  multifarious  divisions,  and  discri- 
minate each  other  by  subtile  distinctions  implying  even 
dimidiation  ?  They  are  nevertheless  Protestants.  In 
like  manner,  All,  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
however  individually  they  may  give  different  expli- 
cations of  it,  are  nevertheless  Trinitarians.  In  the 
former  case,  dissensions  about  difficult  and  nice  points 
do  not  prove  that  therefore  the  religion  of  Protestants 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture.  In  the  latter  case, 
disputes  about  exposition  do  not  prove  that  therefore 
innumerable  Texts,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity  may  be  inferred  and  demonstrated,  do  not  exist 
in  Scripture. 

cix. 

To  particular  minds,  particular  passages  of  ancient 
Authors  will  frequently  recur.  What  If  these  senti- 
ments were  often  recollected  ? 

OLfi.^1  ^  avBf>a)- 

"  around  the  minds  of  men  hang  innumerable  errors." 
(^Pirui.  Ol.'J-)  "  Seek  not  out  the  things  that  are  too 
'*  hard  for  thee  ;  neither  search  the  things  that  are  above 
*'  thy  strength.  But  what  is  commanded  thee,  think 
'*  thereupon  with  reverence :  for  it  is  not  needful  for 
"  thee  to  see  with  thine  eyes  the  things  that  are  in 
"secret.  Be  not  curious  in  unnecessary  matters:  for 
"  more  things  arc  shewed  unto  thee  than  men  under- 
"stand."  ( Ecclesiasticus,  lii,  21,  22,  23.)  The  re- 
membrance of  these  verities,  founded  on  experience, 
how  should  it  ojierate  ?  It  should  teach  Humility  and 
Moderation. 
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ex. 
Be  the  subject  what  it  may,  in  holding  the  same 
Doctrine,  taken  in  a  general  and  enlarged  sense,  men 
may  agree :  in  their  sentiments  about  particular  points 
and  particular  explanations  of  the  principal  Doctrine, 
they  may  nevertheless  differ.  And  on  this  account 
neither  side  should  censure  the  other.  Till  the  minds 
of  all  men  can  in  their  talents  and  conceptions  be  entirely 
alike,  the  judgments  of  all  men  cannot  be  entirely  alike. 
To  expect  it,  were  to  expect  an  impossibility. 

CXI. 

So  long  as  it  preserves  command  of  temper,  de- 
cency of  language,  propriety  of  expression,  adherence 
to  sound  argument  either  by  reason  or  proof,  candid 
allowance  for  difference  of  thinking,  and  above  all, 
respect  for  Public  Opinion  on  subjects  of  a  serious  and 
sacred  nature ;  Partiality  for  one's  own  sentiments  is 
venial.  Venial  therefore  it  will  be  in  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  if  he  commends  the  Collect  of  his 
Church  for  Trinity  Sunday,  which  precisely  corresponds 
with  his  own  views  of  the  subject,  as  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  clearness  and  comprehension  combined. 

cxii. 
Considering  the  mutability  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  sevei'al  melancholy  instances  of  well-meaning  persons, 
who  under,  the  debility  of  age  have  fallen  from  that 
rectitude  of  judgment,  which  they  shewed  in  the  vigor 
of  life  and  in  the  full  strength  of  their  mental  faculties, 
we  cannot  conclude  our  "  Thoughts'*  on  the  Triune 
Godhead  more  properly,  than  by  offering  with  all 
humility  that  solemn  prayer,  in  which  we  are  instructed 
thus  to  make  supplication  for  such  a  measure  of  divine 
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aid,  as  may  enable  us  to  continue  firm  in  the  right 
Faith:  — 

"  Almighty  and  everlasting  God  I  who  hast  given 
**  unto  us  thy  Servants  grace,  by  the  confession  of  a 
"  true  faith,  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  the  Eternal 
"  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  to 
<*  worship  the  Unity ;  we  beseech  Thee,  that  Thou 
*<  wouldest  keep  us  stedfast  in  this  faith  ;  and  ever- 
**  more  defend  us  from  all  adversities ;  who  livest  and 
"  reignest  One  God,  world  without  end.  Amen.'* 
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THAT  THE  TERMS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  SUBJECT 

OF  THE  PRECEDDfO  SECTIONS,  ARE  USED  BY  THE 

MOST  EMINE\T  CHRISTIAN  WRITERa. 


No.  V.  **  When  Simonides."]  Cicero  de  Natura 
Deorum,  L.  I.  xxii.  p.  54.  Davis's  2d  edit. 

No.  VI.  "  unable  to  say."]  OoSs  yap  Suvarov  itwsiv 
auTo,  0,  Ti  iroTs  eori  tt)v  owrtav  o  ©Eop.  "  For  neither  is 
"  it  possible  to  declare  this.  What  God  is  in  Essential 
"  Substance."  Chrysostoin's  Homily  the  First  on  Ist 
chap,  of  St.  John,  p.  12.  A.  Ed.  Fol.  1603. 

"  Every  Person  (of  the  Trinity)  hath  his  own  Sub- 
*'  sistence,  which  no  other  hath  besides,  although  there 
"  be  others  besides,  that  arc  of  the  same  Substance." 
Hooker's  Eccles.  Polity,  b.  5.  §  51. 

No.  VII.  "  As  many  Orders  of  Intelligent  Beings."] 
•'  We  have  before  us  in  this  lower  World  several  Ranks 
*'  of  Beings  ;  some  that  have  bare  Being,  as  Earth,  Air, 
"  Water ;  some  that  have  Life  too,  as  Plants  and  Trees, 
'*  and  other  Vegetables ;  some  that  beside  Life  have 
'*  Sense,   Perception,  and  Discrimination  of  material 
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*  Objects,  as  to  their  outward  Appearances  and  Acci- 
^  dents,  as  the  Brute  Animals ;  IcLstly^  some  that  have 

<  beyond  all  this,  a  Faculty  of  investigating  and  search- 

<  ing  out  the  inward  Nature  and  Properties  of  things 

<  material  and  sensible,  and  also  of  discoursing  of  imma- 

<  terial,  spiritual,  and  divine  things ;  which  is  that  to 

<  which  in  our  common  speech  the  name  of  Reason 

*  or  Understanding  is  deservedly  appropriated,  and  is 

*  to  be  found  in  Men,  who  are  the  highest  Order  of 

*  Beings  here  below." 
^<  Now  it  cannot  be  imagined  by  any  one  of  deep 

^  Thought,  that  the  Reason  of  Mankind  being  such, 
^  —  should  be  the  most  perfect  Reason  of  created 

<  Beings ;   or  that  among  them  all,  there  should  be 
^  none  of  a  purer  and  higher  Capacity,  to  know  and 

*  glorify  the  great  Creator  of  all  things.'* 

<^  It  remains  therefore,  that  besides  and  above  Man- 

<  kind  there  is  a  Rank  of  Intelligent  Beings,  separated 

*  and  abstracted  from  this  heavy  Matter  with  which  we 

*  are  clogged,  of  nearer  AflBnity  to  the  Supreme  and 
^  Universal  Mind,  and  of  a  purer  and  sublimer  under- 

*  standing  Faculty,  than  that  wherewith  we  Mortals 

*  are  endowed.     And  these  are  the  Beings  which  we 

*  call  Angels."     Bishop  Bull's  Sermon  on  Heb.  i.  14. 
pp.  441—443.  Vol.  II.   Ed.  1714. 

Ibid.  "  That  in  the  Order"]  "  Now  since  we  are 
"  clearly  got  above  the  Earth,  into  the  Order  of  Celes- 
"  tials,  who  are  the  Princes  that  are^rst^  or  at  the  head 
"  of  all?  are  they  any  other  than  the  Three  Persons  in 
"  the  Godhead?"  Bishop  Horsle/s  Sermon  on  Dan. 
iv.  17.  in  Vol.  II.  Ed.  1810.  p.  422. 

"  *  The  Holy  Ones'  are  not  said  to  hew  down  the 

tree,  but  to  give  command  for  the  hewing  of  it  down. 

"  Of  how  high  Order,  indeed,  must  the  *  Watchers  and 

"  Holy  Ones*  have  been,  on  whose  decrees  the  judg- 
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"  ments  of  God  himself  are  founded,  and  by  whom  the 
"  warrant  for  the  execution  is  finally  issued  1 "  Ibid. 
p.  429. 

No.  VIII.  "  Three  Characters"J  "  Now  the  sum 
"  of  all  that  the  Scriptures  plainlij  and  expressly  teach 
*'  concerning  a  Trinity,  is  this :  That  there  is  but 
"  One  onh/  God,  the  Author  and  Maker  of  ali  Things  ; 
*'  but  that  One  Qod  ought  to  be  acknowledged  and 
"  adored  by  us,  under  those  Three  different  Titles  or 
"  Cliaraclers  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  Bishop 
Gastrcll's  "  Considerations  on  the  Trinity."  Enchiridion 
Theologicum,  Vol.  III.  p.  1 15.  Ed.  1792.  This  Work, 
with  which  every  Divine  should  be  well  acquainted,  was 
published  by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  John  Ran- 
dolph), when  Hegius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford. 

"  Triuni  distinctarum  in  una  divinitate  personarum 
"  hasc  sunt  nomina.  —  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
**  tres  distinctEE  persoiiic,  fetemitate  anjuaevae,  potentia 
**  fequales,  diguitate  pares,  Deitate  Unum  sunt." 
"  These  are  the  names  of  three  distinct  Persons  in  One 
"  Godhead.  —  The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  three 
*'  distinct  Persons,  in  eternity  coeval,  in  power  equal, 
"  in  tUgnity  equal,  are  in  Deity  One."  P.  50.  of 
Nowell's  "  Catechismus,"  &c.  Ed.  sec.  published  by 
the  learned  and  excellent  Bishop  Cleaver,  at  Oxford, 
in  1795. 

Nowell  was  Prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation in  the  time  of  Q.  Elisabeth. 

Ibid.  "  from  Him  have  been  communicated"] 
"  Wliich  Essence  or  Subsistence  He  hath  received  from 
*'  no  other  Person,  but  hath  communicated  the  same 
"  Essence,  in  which  Himself  subsisteth,  by  generation  to 
"  another  Person,  who  by  that  generation  is  the  Son." 
Bishop  Pearson's  "  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  Fol.  Ed. 
170*-  p.  39. 
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"  We  shall  shew,  that  the  Divine  Essence  He  had, 
"  He  received  as  communicated  to  Him  by  the  Father/' 
Bishop  Pearson,  p.  IO7. 

**  It  necessarily  followeth  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
"  certainly  not  The  Father,  cannot  be  a  Person  subsist- 
ing in  the  Divine  Nature  originally  of  Himself;  and 
consequently,  being  we  have  already  proved  that  He 
is  truly  and  properly  the  Eternal  God,  He  must  be 
<<  understood  to  have  the  Godhead  communicated  to 
"  Him  by  the  Father/'     Bishop  Pearson,  p.  134. 

Ibid.  "  other  Intelligences'*]  Maprupiov  Ss  xai  aXXo 
ufjLtv  aTTO  roiv  Tpa^eov  Scoertti*  on  ap^rjv  Tpo  iravrwv  rtov 
xntriuxraiv  0  05o^  yeysvmjxs  ATNAMIN  nva  e§  lat/rou 
AOriKHN.  "  I  will  also  give  you  another  proof  from 
<^  the  Scriptures  ;  viz.  that  in  the  beginning,  before  all 
"  creation,  God  generated  from  Himself  a  certain  *  In- 
*'  TELLECTUAL  PowER."  Justiu  Martyr^s  "  Dial,  cum 
«  Tryph."  p.  159.  E. 

"  The  regularity  of  motion,  visible  in  the  great  va- 
**  riety  and  curiosity  of  bodies,  is  a  demonstration  that 
"  the  whole  mass  of  matter  is  under  the  conduct  of  a 
"  mighty  Intelligence."  *«  Collier,"  quoted  by 
"  Johnson." 

"  Hence  he  learns  that  the  Father  of  Spirits,  the 
"  Supreme  Intelligence,  from  whom  he  derives  his 
*«  powers  and  faculties,  must  needs  be  All  Perfect." 
Jortin's  Sermon  on  Prov.  xx.  12.  In  the  Edition  of 
1772  it  is  Vol.  V.  Serm.  19.  p.  400. 

**  They  {i.  e.  the  Jews)  knew  the  Third  Person  by 
"  the  name  of  Binahy  or  Intelligence."  P.  173. 
*•  The  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church"  by 
"  AUix."     In  the  Second  Edition  t,  p.  140. 

♦  Quoted  from  a  Work  entitled  "  The  Sentiments  of   Philo 
<<  Judsus ;"  by  Jacob  Bryant,  and  translated  by  him,  p.  63. 
t  Printedat  Oxford  in  1821. 
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Ibid.  "  indivisibly  united"]  "  When  he  (/".  e.  Atha- 
"  nasius)  affirmeth  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  one  in 
"  Godhead,  it  is  plain  that  he  doth  not  mean  them  to 
"  have  one  and  the  same  Singular  Essence,  but  only 
'*  Generical  and  Universal ;  because  in  the  following 
*'  words  he  supposes  them  to  be  Two,  but  Indivisibly 
*'  and  IfifieparaUj/  united  together.  Again,  in  hia 
"  Book  De  Sent.  Dioni/s.  The  Son  is  indivisible 
"  from  the  Father,  as  the  Splendor  is  from  the  Light." 
Cudworth's  "  Intellectual  System,"  p.  601. 

Ibid.  "  on  principles  of  reason"]  "  It  is  not  capable 
"  of  metaphysical  contradiction,  as  has  been  acknow- 
**  ledged  by  a  celebrated  sceptic,  that  supposing  a  per- 
"  feet  concordance  and  harmony  of  Will,  Design,  and 
"  Operations,  the  Divine  Attributes  may  not  be  com- 
"  municated."  P.  178.  *'  Discourses  on  the  Three 
"  Creeds,"  by  E.  Nares,  D.D.  in  1819. 

Ibid.  "  witness  the  doctrine"]  In  the  Phado  of 
Plato  we  find  Socrates  discoursing  thus  :  AKoutraj  y-iv 
XOTE  EX  3i€Xiou  TiKOj',  (Uf  e^T],  Awa^ayopou  oMo-yiyvia- 
irxovTOi,  xai  Xeyoirof  «If  apa  NOTCS  sfrriv  a  ^iaxf>TfiMiV 

Tt  XOLt  TTOLVTOn    fltJTIOf,   TOtOTV)    OlJ     TT)    tttTIM    TJO" 


cSo^f  fMi  rpoTTOv  Tiva  £u  ^X^'"'  """^  ^''*'  NOTN  eive 
euTMv.  See  Plato's  Dialogues,  by  Forster  in  174h5. 
p.  2t)0.  On  wliich  passage,  the  Editor  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark :  "  Tantam  is  (sc.  Anaxagoras)  exinde 
•'  famam  consequebatur,  ut  NOTS  ided  ipsemet,  teste 
•*  Laertio  in  ejus  f-^itd,  aliisque,  cognominatus  esset." 
P.  388. 

No.  XI.  "  The  Peripatetics  and  later  Platonists."] 
Leland's  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian 
Revelation,  Vol.1,  p.  285.  ed.  I7G8. 

No.  XII.  "  there  is  no  Argument  which  will  tend" 
&C-]  *'  We  must  believe  God  to  be  Eternal,  or  we 
"  cannot  believe  Him  to  be  God  :  for,  if  He  once  were 
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"  Not,  it  is  impossible  He  should  ever  be ;  and  there- 
<<  fore  wc  conclude  necessary  existence  to  be  an  essential 
"  Attribute  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  then,  how  to 
<<  conceive  that  a  Being,  should  be  from  itself,  is  at 
<*  least  as  hard,  as  how  One  and  the  same  Individual 
"  Nature  should  be  communicated  to  Three  distinct 
"  Persons.  Nay,  it  is  somewhat  harder ;  since  we  see 
<<  something  like  this  in  other  Beings ;  but  we  can  see 
<*  no  manner  of  resemblance  of  a  thing  that  hath  its 
"  Being  wholly  from  itself."  Bishop  Stillingfleet's 
"  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity*'  in  p.  44.  Vol.  III.  of  the 
"  Enchiridion  Theologicum  ; "  Ed.  1792.     Oxford. 

No*  XIII.  "  the  same  essential  nature*'  &c.]  *Hjttiv 
*Ei^  0soSf  on  [jLia  ^eorrig.  "  We  have  one  God,  because 
"  Godhead  is  One.*'  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Vol.  I. 
Orat.26.  p.  601.  A. 

rpeis  imofrrafTBig  o/toXoyo5vreov,  jttiav  ayadorjjra,  jxiav 
huvafJLiVf  ftiav  ^sorijra  7<sysiv  ij/ta^  aincoprai.  Kai  o'jx 
s^co  TTjs  aXrjQsiag  ^atnv.  **  Whilst  we  acknowledge 
"  Three  Persons,  they  accuse  us  of  asserting  theGood- 
"  ness  is  One,  the  Power  is  One,  the  Godhead  is  One. 
"  And  they  do  not  speak  foreign  to  the  truth."  Gregory 
Nyssen.  Vol.  II.  p.  439.  D.  Ed.  Paris,  1615. 

0p>}(rxstiOjttev  oov  rov  Harepa  rrjg  aXTjdeia^,  xai  rov 
TIov  aTiTjQsiaVy  ovra  Suo  tt}  w^oerraersi  ^rpayjttara,  iv  Se 
BV  r>)  ofjLOVoicL^  xai  ttj  erti/t^oivia,  xai  ttj  raurorriTi  rou 
^orjXsu[juoLTog.  "  Therefore  we  worship  the  Father  of 
"  Truth,  and  the  Son  who  is  Truth,  being  Two  in 
"  Person,  but  One  in  unanimity,  harmony,  and  same- 
"  ness   of  Will."     Origen  against  Celsus :   Spencer's 

Ed.  p.  386,  1. 17. 
"  Satis  est  profiteri  Unum  esse  Deum,  Tres  Personas, 

quarum  omnium  Eadem  sit  Natura,  Eadem  Divinitas, 
"  Potentia,  Sapientia,  Bonitas.'*  Erasmi  Ecclesiastae 
L,4.  p.  1091.  Vol.  V,  Ed.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  I704. 
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"  The  Union  appears  to  be,  not  only  a  Similitude 
"  of  Will,  or  of  other  Powers  and  Dispositions ;  but 
'*  the  highest  possible  Sameness  of  Essential  Attri- 
"  butes  and  Proi)erties ;  for  which  reason  it  hath  been 
"  called  an  Unity  of  Essence,  Nature  or  Substance." 
"  Archbishop  Seeker's  Sermons,  Vol,  V.  Serai.  1.  p.  13. 
"  Ed.  1771. 

"  Crellius  himself  is  candid  enough  to  acknowledge, 
"  tliat  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  One  and  tiie 
*'  same  Individual  Essence,  docs  not  constitute  real  and 
"  perfect  Tritheism,  because  of  the  close  and  inseparable 
*'  Union  between  them."  Note  in  Bishop  Home's 
Sermon  on  St.  Jude,  verse  3.  p.  (i.  small  Ed.  printed 
for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in 
1787. 

The  Bishop  refers  to  "  Stillingfleet  on  the  Sufferings 
"  of  Christ;"  Part  2.  Vol.  III.  p.  I.07.  Ed.  Folio. 

No.  XV.  "  unity  and  multiplicity  may  be  combined"] 
This  remark  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passage: 
"  In  the  physical  \Vorld,  the  Natural  Sun  is  but  one ; 
"  its  component  Qualities,  vh.  Substance,  Light,  Heat, 
■'  are  Three.  In  Mathematical  Science,  the  Equilateral 
"  Triangle  is  One ;  the  Angles  are  Three.  In  Ou- 
"  tology,  the  Rational  Mind  is  One  ;  its  Spirituality, 
"  Thought,  Volition,  are  Three.  In  each  of  these 
"cases,  Triplicity  is  'ah  origine'  coeval  with  Unity: 
"  for,  in  all  the  instances,  existence  of  the  one  object  is 
<*  no  sooner  constituted,  than  a  threefold  distinction, 
"  inseparable  and  essential,  commences  with  such  exist- 
"  ence.  AVho  shall  say  then,  that  in  Deity,  of  which 
"  we  know  nothing  but  by  Operation  and  Revelation, 
"there  may  not  have  been  'ah  origine,  coeval'  Tri- 
'*  plicity,  in  some  or  other  respects,  with  Unity  of 
"  Godhead  ?"  P.  5.  of  "  Remarks  on  a  Tract  entitled 
*'  An  Appeal  to  Scripture."     These  Remarks  were  in 
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1814  published  without  name.  They  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  written,  and  successfully 
written,  by  the  Author  of  the  "  Thoughts."  After 
having  read  the  "  Remarks,"  the  Writer  of  the  "  Tract" 
renounced  his  errors. 

No.  XVI.  «'  Triad."]  Cudworth's  Intellectual 
System.  Parker's  Free  and  Impartial  Censure  of  the 
Platonic  Philosophy,  p.  113.  Maurice's  Indian  An- 
tiquities, Vol.  IV.  p.  426. 

Ibid.  "  delivered  down."]  "  De  hypostasium  quoque 
*<  distinctione,  quanquam  eo  per  se  pertingere  non  potest 
**  humana  ratio,  aliquid  ex  Traditione  Veteri  hausisse 
**  putatur  Plato,  et  ut  quidam  existimant  etiam  Aris- 
"  toteles."  Grotii  Prolegomena  Diet.  Poet,  apud  Sto- 
boeum. 

No.  XVII.  "  T^roo-Tatri^"]  "  An  Hypostasis  was  a 
<^  real  Substance^  which  had  Subsistence  in  itself." 
Bishop  Stillingfleet's  **  Second  Dialogue  on  the  **  Doc- 
"  trine  of  the  Trinity."  In  p.  66.  Vol.  III.  of  the  «  En- 
chiridion  Theologicum  ; "  Ed.  1792.  Oxford. 

Ibid.  "  has  been  copiously"]   Defensio  Fidei  Nicaenae, 
pp.  25.  35.  by  Bishop  Bull,  Ed.  1721. 

No.  XVIII.  "indicates  the  essential  nature"]  '*No- 
**  men  0EOS  est  ^toXuo-tjjliov  ;  usurpatur  enim," 

"  A.  PropriSy  pro  rerum  omnium  Conditore,  Gu- 
"  bematore,  et  Conservatore ;  de  eo,  qui  est  ^t/erei  xai 
dtio-ia  0eo^,  naturA  et  essentia  Deus. 

"  a.  Outnco^Qig  essentialiter^  pro  Essentia  Divina 
"  quae  toti  SS.  Trinitati  communis  est.  Damascenus 
"lib. 3.  Orthod.  Fidei  Cap.  11.  p. 27.  0EOS  xa*  ro 
"  xoi¥ov  rr^g  ^utrscog  trr^iJi/tivsif  xai  s^'  ixafrrrig  reov 
**  tfTotrTatrswv  Tarrsrai  ^apcovufJLwg^  (oairsp  xai  AvQpanrog. 
**  0EOS  yap  siTTiVf  0  ^siav  sjfwv  ^ueriv,  xai  AvQpanrog  o 
"  avdfxoTT^injv ;  DEUS  et  communem  naturam  significat, 
^  et  unamquamque  hypostasin  denominat,  ut  Homo. 
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"  DEUS  eniin  e&t,  qui  diviDani  habet  iiaturam,  et  Homo 
*'  qui  humanani. 

"  Greg.  Nyssenus,  tractatu  adv.  Gr^cos,  statini  in 
"  principio,  toiii.  9.  p.  82.  Ei  to  0EOS  ovo^  irpoa-ayrrwv 
"  3»)?KOTJxov  !jir^f,yt,  rpiot  jrpoo'nwra  "Ksyovres  <^  avayxiig 
"  av  Tpitg  fTveyOjU-Ef  0eouj.  Ei  os  0EO2  ovafia  outriof 
"  aTffiavTutov  t<TTi,  fjitav  vjiriav  6[MQ7kOyoZi>Te$  Tj)f  a-yfag 
"  TpiaSof,  £va  0«y  eixotw;  3o^a^o^sv  iwsi  /^laf  ouirias  iv 
"  ovojua  TO  0EOS  effTi.  Si  nomen  hoc  DEUS  persoiias 
"  denotaret,  cum  tres  porsunas  dicimus  ex  necessitate 
"  tres  diceremus  Deos.  Quod  si  vero  nomen  DEUS 
*'  Essentiam  designat,  dum  unam  Esseutiain  confitemur 
"  in  sancta  Trinitate,  Uiium  Deum  merito  giorificamus, 
"  quia  Unius  Essentlie  Unum  Nomen  DEUS  est." 
Suicer's  Thesaurus,  under  the  Word  Qiog. 

Ibid.  "  The  Exposition."]  Paris  edition  of  Justin 
Martyr's  Works,  p.SJ-i.  This  ExQea-ig  is  probably  of 
later  date  than  Justin  Martyr's  time. 

No.  XXII.  "the  true  Light"]  "  To  the  same  pur- 
"  pose  he  (/.  e.  St.  John)  tells  us,  (ch.  1.)  ver.  9-  ^I^iat 
"  was  the  true  Light,  tvhich  lighteth  every  Man  that 
"  conieth  into  the  H'orld.  That  light,  which  lighteth 
"  every  particular  Man,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
*'  Eternal  Essential  Light,  which  bestows  the  principle 
"  of  Reason  and  Knowledge  on  Mankind,  on  every 
"  viaii  coming  into  the  Tf^orld,  Ep^oftcyav  ug  t6¥ 
"  xoiTftav,  in  his  natural  generation  and  birth,  which 
"  therefore  must  signify  the  natural  principle  of  Reason 
"  and  Understanding,  and  which  every  Man  brings  into 
"  the  World  with  him  ;  and  which,  as  the  Evangelist 
"  tells  us,  he  receives  from  this  Eternal,  Essential 
"  Light."  P.  293.  Vol.  II.  Ed.  1702.  Sermons  by 
AV.  Sherlock,  D.  D. 

This  was  the  Father  of  Bishop  Sherlock.  His  Sermons 
abound  with  strong  sense  and  close  reasoning. 
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Ibid.  **  Jehovah  our  Righteousness  "J  In  his  Work 
entitled  **  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity/*  Dr. 
Watts  proves  our  Lord  to  be  called  JEHOVAH,  by 
appealing  to  Jeremiah,  xxiii.  6.  compared  with  1  Cor.  i. 
30. — to  Isaiah,  vi.  1, 9, 10.,  compared  with  St.  John,  xii. 
40,41. 

Parkhurst  makes  the  following  observations :  — **  Con- 
*/  ceming  John  the  Baptist  we  are  assured  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, chap.  iii.  3.  T'his  is  he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the 
prophet  EsaiaSj  sayings  The  voice  of  one  crying  in 
«*  (he  TVildernesSy  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  JEHOVAH^ 
"  Tnxjke  his  paths  straight.  But  John  came  to  prepare 
«'  the  way  of  JESUS,  (see  ver.  10— 13.— St.  John,  i.  15. 
«  29-^1.)  JESUS  therefore  is  JEHOVAH.  (Com- 
pare  St.  Luke,  i.  67 — 76/')  *'  Again  ;  Mark,  i.  1,  2. 
Tlie  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Son  of  Qod.  As  it  is  written  in  the  Prophets, 
*  Behold  I  send  imf  messenger  before  thy  face,  who 
shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  —  ver.  4.  John 
did  baptize,  &c.  The  second  verse  is  a  reference  to 
"  Malachi,  iii.  1.  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger, 
*^  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me  —  saith 
^yJehovali  of  Iwsts.  In  the  Evangelist  he  is  sent 
«  before  JESUS.  Therefore  JESUS  is  JEHOVAH 
"  of  hosts,  P.  47.  of  Parkhurst*s  Work,  on  **  The 
•*  Divinity  and  Pre-existence  of  OUR  LORD  AND 
"  SAVIOUR.**    Printed  in  I787. 

On  the  application  of  the  name  "  Jehovah"  to  Our 
Lord,  in  correspondence  with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
Nares  has  this  remark  :  — 

All  the  Evangelists  begin  their  Gospels  with  the 

account  of  the  preaching  of  St.  John   the  Baptist, 

"  declaring  that  *  this  was  he  that  was  spoken  of  by 

«*  the  prophet  Isaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one  crying 

*•  in  the  Wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  LORD, 
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*'  make  his  paths  straight.'  Now,  in  the  original  pro- 
"  phecy  of  Isaiah  the  words  are  these,  '  Prepare  ye 
"  the  way  of  JEHOVAH  ;*  and  as  every  body 
"  knows  that  the  LXXII  Jews,  who  made  the  Greek 
"  translation  of  the  Bible,  had  no  other  term  to  cx- 
"  press  JEHOVAH  but  the  term  Ko^io^,  it  should 
"  certainly  be  so  rendered  in  the  above  passages  of  the 
"  Gospels  ;  for  '  here,'  as  a  very  learned  Author  says, 
"  *  we  find  all  i\ie  four  Evangelists,  three  of  whom 
"  at  least  were  Jews,  bearing  witness  to  the  same 
"  thing,  that  Jesus  is  the  JEHOVAH  prophesied 
"  of  by  Isaiah,  whose  way  the  Baptist  was  to  prepare.'" 
Remarks  on  the  \'ersion  of  the  New  Testament  lately 
edited  by  the  Unitarians ;  by  Rev.  Edward  Nares, 
p.36.  Ed.  1810. 

Bishop  Pearson  thus  illustrates  Jer.  xxiii. 6. : — "What 
"  is  the  name  of  the  Messiah  ?  R.  Abba  said,  JEHO- 
"  VAH  is  his  name  ;  as  it  is  said,  (Jer.  xxiii.  6.) 
"  j4nd  thin  is  the  name  which  they  shall  call  Jiim, 
"JEHOVAH  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

"  Being  then  Christ  is  thus  peculiarly  called  our 
*'  Righteousness  in  the  Gospel ;  being  the  place  of  the 
'*  Prophet  foreraentioned  speaketh  of  this  as  a  name 
"  to  be  used  under  the  Gospel ;  being  no  other  person 
"  called  JEHOVAH  is  ever  expressly  called  our  . 
"  Righteousness  in  the  Gospel  j  it  foUoweth,  not  only 
"  that  Christ  may  be  so  called  ;  but  that  the  Prophecy 
"  cannot  otherwise  be  fulfilled,  than  by  acknowledging 
"  that  Christ  is  THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHTEOUS- 
*'  NESS  J  and,  consequently,  that  is  his  name,  not  by 
"  way  of  proposition,  but  of  apposition  and  appropri- 
"  ation ;  so  that  being  both  JEHOVAH  and  OUR 
"  RIGHTEOUSNESS,  He  is  as  truly  JEHOVAH 
"  as  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."  Bishop  Pearson 
"  on  the  Creed,  p.  149-  Fol.  Ed.  1704. 
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Ibid.  «  With  regard  to  Christ."]  St.  John,  i.  1. 
vi.  38.  62.  viii.  58.  St.  Matt.  i.  20.  St.  Luke,  i.  35. 
Acts,  ii.  24.  31,  32.  St.  Matt.  v.  and  vi.  xxviii.  19* 
2  Cor.  V.  21.  Heb.  iv.  15.  St.  John,  xvi.  30.  xxi.  17* 
St.  Luke,  ix.  47.  St.  John,  iv.  18.  St.  Mark,  ii.  8. 
St.  Matt.  xii.  25.  St.  Matt.  xi.  5.  ix.  6.  St.  John,  x. 
15.  iii.  15.  X.  18.  xi.  25.  v.  28,  29.  St.  Matt.  xxv.  31. 
St.  John,  V.  23.  xvii.  5.  xvii.  24.  v.  I7.  xiv.  2.  St. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19*  iii.  17*  St.  Luke,  ix.  35.  ii.  11.  Mai. 
iii.  1.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Col.  i.  15.  19.  Heb.  i.  3.  1  St. 
John,  i.  2.  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  Mai.  iv.  2.  St.  John,  i.  9. 
Jer.  xxiii.  6.  St.  John,  i.  1 — 3.  St.  John,  xx.  28. 
Rom.  ix.  5. 

No.  XXVL  "a  term  which  implies  Plurality;"] 
**  Cur  nomen  hoc  plurale  in  Scripturis  Deus  sibi  indi- 
**  derit,  non  ex  humanas  rationis  lacunis,  nee  ex  regulis 
**  proprio  arbitrio  excogitatis,  sed  ex  purissimo  veritatis 
**  fonte,  scripto  scil.  verbo  Dei,  eruendum  et  cogno- 
"  scendum  est.  lllud  ver6  Sacrosanct®  Triados  per- 
**  sonarum,  in  una  simplicissima  essentia  divina,  myste- 
**  rium   clare  tradit,  et  voce  plurali  idem  mysterium 

exprimi,  descriptio  Creatoris  Elohim  Gen.  i.  et  alibi 

saspius,  in  Scripturis  tradita  ostendit.''  **  Philologise 
«  Sacrffi;"  Glassii.  Ed.  1694.  p.  287.  Confer,  p.  630. 

"  Not  only  Castell,  but  many  other  eminently  leam- 
"  ed  AVriters,  have  asserted  that  the  name  *  Aleim ' 
"  denotes  the  Trinity  of  Persons,  as  *  Jehovah '  does 
••  the  Unity  of  Essence.**  Parkhurst,  in  p.  151.  of  his 
Work  quoted  above,  on  "  The  Divinity  and  Pre-exist- 
«  ence  of  OUR  LORD  and  SAVIOUR.*' 

Ibid.  "  thirty  times.'*]  AUix's  "  Judgment  of  the 
"  Jewish  Church  against  the  Unitarians,'*  p.  116.  ed. 
1699.     See  also,  p.  119. 

Ibid.  "  Decalogue."]  "  That  the  plural  word  is 
**  used  with  the  design  of  intimating  a  plurality  in  the 
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*'  Godhead,  in  some  respect  or  other,  it  is  strange  that 
any  one  should  doubt,  who  has  observed,  that  it  is 
used  in  places,  in  which  if  there  be  in  truth  no  plura^ 
lity  in  the  Godhead,  the  inspired  Writers  must  have 
**  been  determined,  by  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
studiously  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  plural ;  especially  as 
they  had  singulars  at  command.  The  plural  is  used 
in  that  very  precept,  which  prohibits  the  worship  of 
any  God  but  one.  *  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Gods,  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.' —  *  Be  not  unto  thee  other  Gods 
"beside  me:'  and  in  every  subsequent  part  of  the 
"  Decalogue,  where  God  is  mentioned,  the  plural  word 
••  is  introduced.  In  the  second  commandment,  *  For 
"  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Gods.'  In  the  third,  *  Take 
"  not  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  Gods  in  vain.*  In  the 
**  fourth,  *  The  Sabbath  of  Jehovah  thy  Gods.'  In 
"  the  fifth,  *  The  land  which  Jehovah  thy  Gods  is 
**  giving  thee.'"  See  p.  20.  Animadversions  on  Dr. 
Geddes's  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
printed  by  Wilkes  and  Taylor,  1803.  The  Author 
was  Bishop  Horsley. 

Ibid.  "  repetition."]  **  Hear,  O  Israel  (saith  Moses), 
*•  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah."  Deut.  vi.  4.  as 
translated  by  the  late  good  and  learned  Dr.  Randolph, 
in  p.  131.  Vol.  II.  **  A  View  of  our  Blessed  Saviour's 
**  Ministry."  The  same  passage,  however,  is  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Randolph  thus  also ;  **  Jehovah  our  Gods 
is  one  Jehovah."  This  (adds  Dr.  R.),  if  «*  he  did  not 
hereby  design  to  denote  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the 
**  Godhead,  should  seem  to  be  a  strange  form  of  ex- 
**  pression."  P.  7.  "  Vindication  of  the  Worship  of  the 
"  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  Ed.  1775.  "  Let 
**  those,  who  have  any  doubt  whether  Elohim  when 
«•  meaning  the  true  God,  Jehovah,  is  plural  or  not. 
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<<  consult  the  following  passages,  where  they  will  find 
"  it  joined  with  Adjectives,  Pronouns,  and  Verbs 
"  plural/'  P,  22.  Ed.  1792.  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  by  Parkhurst,  who  refers  to  twenty-five  texts, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  on  this  occasion.  The  same 
expositor  thus  explains  Jehovah  —  "  the  peculiar  and 
<^  incommunicable  name  of  the  Divine  Essence  (see 
**  Is.  xliii.  8.  Hos.  xii.  4, 5.)  subsisting  in  a  Plurality, 
**  i.  e.  Trinity  of  Persons."  See  Deut.  vi.  4.  xxviii.  58. 
Lexicon,  p.  173. 

No.  XXVIL  "  Holy  Gods.'*]  AUix's  «  Judgment 
**  of  the  Jewish  Church,*'  p.  118. 

Ibid.  "  thy  Creators/']  Allix,  p.  118.  Kidder^s 
"  Demonstration  of  the  Messias."  Part  HI.  p.  82. 

Ibid.  "  the  Holies.**]  Dr.  Randolph's  «*  Praelectiones 
Theological,"  Prael.  I.  p.  347-  Vol.  II.  "  View  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour's  Ministry." 

No.  XXVIII.  "  ancient  and  general."]  "  Ridley's 
"  Eight  Sermons  on  the  Divinity  and  Operations  of 
**  the  Holy  Ghost."  p.  52.  Ed.  1742. 

"  This  doctrine  was  neither  the  invention  of  Pytha- 
"  goras,  nor  Plato,  nor  any  other  philosopher  in  the 
^*  ancient  world  ;  but  a  SUBLIME  MYSTERIOUS 
"  TRUTH,  one  of  those  stupendous  arcana  of  the  in- 
"  visible  World,  which  through  the  condescending 
"  goodness  of  Divine  Providence,  was  revealed  to  the 
**  ancient  Patriarchs  of  the  faithful  line  of  SHEM  ;  by 
"  them  propagated  to  their  Hebrew  Posterity ;  and 
"  through  that  Posterity,  during  their  various  mi- 
"  grations  and  dispersion  over  the  East,  diffused 
"  through  the  Gentile  Nations  among  which  they  so- 
«*  joumed."  Indian  Antiquities,  by  Thomas  Maurice  ; 
Vol.  IV.  p.  426.  Ed.  1794. 

"  If  we  extend  our  eye  through  the  remote  region  of 
"  Antiquity,  we  shall  find  this  very  doctrine  (i.  e.  of 
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"  the  Trinity)  which  the  primitive  Christians  arc  said 
*'  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Platonic  School,  univer- 
"  sally  and  imraemorially  flourishing  in  all  those 
**  Countries,  where  Histoiy  and  Tradition  have  united 
"  to  fix  those  virtuous  Ancestors  of  the  human  race, 
"  who  for  their  distinguished  attainments  in  piety,  were 
*'  admitted  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  JEHOVAH 
"  and  the  Angels."     Ibid.  p.  -ISO. 

Ibid,  "  that  Moses  applies  to  the  Deity  a  term  of 
"  Plurality  ;  "J  As  PoiiCHET,  in  his  "Victoria  ad- 
"  versus  Judasos,"  professedly  copied  the  "  Pugio  Fidei" 
of  Raymond  Martin:  so  Galatin,  without  any  ac- 
knowledgment, copied  the  "  Victoria  advcrsus  Juda-os  " 
of  PoKCHET.  In  such  concealment  Galatin  was  very 
culpable.  His  plagiarism  however  does  not  weaken 
the  force  of  ai^uments,  used  not  by  himself  only,  but 
also  by  the  two  preceding  M'riters,  Porchet  and  Ray- 
mond Martin. 

In  confirmation  of  our  general  doctrine,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  view  of  illustrating  Sections  XXVI. 
XXVII.  XXVIII.  Extracts  from  the  Work  of  Gala- 
tin,  entitled  "  De  Arcanis  Catholicfe  Fidei,"  shall  now 
be  introduced.  They  will  be  quoted  from  the  Folio 
Edition,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1612. 

The  sentiments  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  Dia- 
logue. The  Interlocutors  are,  Galatin,  Capnio,  Hogo- 
stratus.  The  latter  occasionally  suggests  difficulties. 
They  are  solved  by  Galatin. 

Lib.  2.  Cap.  1. 

"  Unum  quidem  esse  Deum,  substantia-  ac  naturae 
"  simplicitate,  Christiana  credit  Religio.  Tres  vero 
'*  Personas,  quiK  sunt  Pater,  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus 
"  Sanctus  ;  quarum  proprietates  sunt  Patemitas,  Genc- 
*'  ratio,  atqtie  Processio :  non  Essentia,  neque  NaturA 
"  Trcs,  scd  mere  Unum  esse,  confitetur.      Dcus  igitur 
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<<  in  Personis  quidem  Trinus  est ;  in  Essentia  ver6 
"  Unus/'     P.  39.  Column.  1.  litter.  B. 

In  accounting  for  the  error  of  the  modem  Jews,  the 
Author  says.  <'  Ratio  igitur  super  quam  hujusce  erroris 
<*  jaciunt  (i.  e.  Judasi  juniores)  fundamentum,  ea  potis- 
**  sima  est,  quod  mal^  intelligant,  ac  fals6  exponant  illud 

"  Deuter.  vi.  cap.  scriptum  inn  mpi*  ^y^hii  mrT 

"  btiltt^^  VOB^*  Hoc  est,  <  Audi  Israel,  Deus,  Deus 
**  noster,  Deus  Unus  est.'  Quas  lic^t  verba  ex  se  clara 
**  sint,  ob  dictionem  tamen  <  Unus,'  quae  ibi  ponitur, 
^*  Judaei  nostri  saeculi  mentis  caecitate  perculsi,  inde 
**  potissimum  erroris  causam  sumunt,  ut  Divinas  Trini- 
^*  tatis  mysterium  negent,  unde  maxime  ipsius  notionem 
**  nancisci  deberent.  Ex  hoc  enim  ita  Deum  unum 
**  esse  putant,  ut  ab  eo  Personarum  pluralitatem  omnin6 
"  excludant.** 

Here,  one  of  the  Interlocutors  named  Hogostratus, 
interrupts  Galatin  by  remarking,  **  Haec  quidem  verba, 
«*  secus  qimm  Tu  transtuleris,  Textus  Noster  habet. 
**  Sic  enim  dicit ;  *  Audi  Israel,  Dominus  Deus  tuus, 
"  Deus  Unus  est." 

Galatin  replies :  **  Fateor  equidem  ita  esse.  Sic 
"  enim  et  Graecus,  quem  noster  in  omnibus  pene  sequi- 
"  tur,  textus  habet.  Ait  enim  sic,  Axoob  Itrpa^jX, 
"  Ktipio^  0  0eog  (Tou  Kwpio^  eig  etrriv.  Sed  clarum  pro- 
"  fecto  est,  Hebraicum  Textum  longe  melius,  quam 
"  Noster,  sive  Graecus,  sive  Latinus  exprimat,  contra 
*•  Hebraeos  ipsos  veritatem  exprimere.  Ratio  autem, 
*<  quare  ubi  nostra  tam  Graeca  quam  Latina  Editio,  hoc 
"  in  loco  *  Dominus'  habet,  (*  Deus/  ego  traduxi)  ea 

quidem   est,  qu6d  ibidem  Hebraicus  Textus  habet 

mn^  quod  est  nomen  Dei  illud  tetragrammaton,  quod 
*^  Deum  non  per  Effectum,  sed  per  Essentiam  designat. 
"  Sed  quoniam  Diyina  Essentia,  secundum  *  Proprium 
"  ejus  Esse,'  mente  nullatenus  excogitari  potest,  idcirco 
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•*  apud  Judfeos  nefas  esse  censetur,  nomen  ipsum  ore 
"  pronunciari,  uti  literae  ipsfe  sonant,  ex  quibus 
"  componitur.  Quare,  iibicunque  hoc  nomen  compe- 
"  riunt,  illud  haudquaquhm  proferre  audent,  sed  loco 
•*  ejus  hoc  nomen  'JIK  Adonai  proferunt,  quod  idem 
"  est  quod  '  Dominus  :'  Hterie  ver6  ipsius  nominis  non 
*'  '  Dominuni,'  sed  '  Deum  per  Essentiam*  significant. 
*'  Autor  igitur,  tain  Grteca;,  quam  Latinie  Editionis, 
"  Nomen  ipsum  juxta  prolationis  significatum  transtulit, 
"  scripturiB  vero  significatum,  quod  potius  est,  omisit. 
"  Ego  autem,  cui  vel  masime  cordi  est,  veritateni  quam 
"  Judfei  negant,  per  eoruni  scripturas  patefacere,  illud 
"  secundum  proprium  ejus  significatum  traduxi,  ut 
"  Deum  Trinum  et  Unum  in  supradictis  verbis  designari 
"  clariiis  ostenderem."     P.  39,  4.0,  41.  B.  C.  D. 

"  Quocirca  ita  quoque  eos  concedere  necesse  est, 
"  ipsam  Divinitatem  (etsi  Una  tantiim  Numeroexistat) 

"  totam  simul  in    pluribus  esse   posse    Personis. 

"  Ubicunque  in  sacris  Veteris  Instrumenti  literis, 
"  Unius  Dei  essentia  insinuatur,  semper  fere  ibidem  et 
"  Trium  Personarum  Pluralitas  innuitur.  Et  ^  contra, 
"  quocunque  in  loco  Personarum  Trinitas  esprimitur, 
**  semper  pene  eodem  quoque  in  ioco  et  Divinse  Sub- 
"  stantiBe  Unitas  explicatur  ;  ne  aut  propter  singularis 
"  Dei  Unitatem,  Personarum  Trinitas  a  Divina  Naturft 
*'  excludatur ;  aut  propter  Personarum  Trinitatem, 
"  plures  Dii  esse  credantur."  P.  44.  A.  B.  C. 

In  the  same  page,  Galatin  quotes  and  translates  a 
passage  from  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 

Eij  Efrrjv  o  0<oj,  0  FlaTT]^,  t^  outo.  iretvTa,  xai  o  Tiof, 
S('  oi  ra  wetVTa,  xai  to  tlvsuijux.  ra  'Ayiov,  sv  ta  to.  Ttavrfx. 
Avrai  yatft  ai  jr^oSsirsis,  to  s^  o'j,  xai  ii'  oi,  xat  ev  u>,  ou 
jUiv  Ti)i'  ^ftfTiv  T£ftvou<r(v,  oXKoi  rots  TTjy  ^la?  xoii  ota-ity- 
^uTou  ^ucTECu;  (SionjTas  ^afiotxTTjful^mrrtv.  Hoc  est, 
"  Unu8  Dens  est ;  Pater,  a  quo  omnia ;  et  Filius,  per 
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<<  quern  omnia ;  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  in  quo  omnia. 
'<  Has  enim  propositiones  a  quo,  per  quem,  et  in  quo, 
<<  non  naturam  quidem  dividunt,  sed  Unius  atque  in- 
"  confus«Natur8eproprietateseharacterizant.**P.44.  G. 

"  tD^n^N  Elohim  (ut  ipse  ndsti)  plurale  est  nomen, 
<*  et  id,  quod  ^  Dii*  apud  nos,  significat.  Cujus  sin- 
«  gulare  est  Sn  ^,  id  est,  *  Deus  ;'  vel  potius  m^N 
^<  Eloahf  quod  etiam  idem  est  quodDeus.*  Hocigitur 
<<  nomen  Ol^rhiiElohimtetsi  pluralitatem  designet,  cum 
**  verbo  tamen  singularis  numeri  jungi  solet,  quoties 
"  in  ScripturA  Sacrd  pro  Deo  Vero  accipitur :  ut  est 
"  illud  in  Libri  Geneseos  principio  inNH  flKl  tD'^Dti^r\ 
"  DN  tD^rhn  Nnn  n^B^Wnn  ;  hoc  est,  *  in  principio 
"  creavit  "  Dii**  coelum  et  terram.'  Ubi  igitur  nostra,  tarn 
<^  Gra^a,  qu^m  Latina,  Editio  *  Deus'  habet,  Hebraica 
**  Veritas  ^Dii'dicit.  Quod  qmdem  absque  grandimysterio 
<<  factum  non  est.  Quia  enim  juxta  D.  Augustini  senten- 
**  tiam.  Opera  Trinitatis  indivisa  sunt  ad  extra,  idcirc6. 
<<  Moses  ille  magnus,  ad  insinuandum  omnes  Tres  Personas 
"  Divinas,  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  simul 
"  ad  Mundi  Creationem  concurrisse,  D^H^N  Elohim 
"  i.  e.  *  Dii*  in  plurali  dixit ;  et  non  Tvhii  Eloah  sive 
**^^  El  I.e.  *  Deus*  in  singulari :  ad  ostendendum 
<^  autem  Tres  illas  Personas  Essentialit^r  non  distingui, 
<<  sed  Idem  omnino  e»se,  hoc  est,  Unum  Deum  esse  et 
"  Non  Tres  Deos,  {{•li  bar  a  i.  e.  Creavit  in  singulari 
"  dixit,  et  non  IK^i  bareu  i.  e.  Oreaverunt  in  plurali. 
"  Constat  igitur  per  nomen  D^hSKj  *  Elohim*  cum 
"  verbo  singularis  numeri  junctum,  et  Personarum  Tri- 
"  nitatem  et  Essentia^  Divinae  Unitatem  designari." 
"  P.  70.  A.  B.  C.  D. 

"  In  primo  Capite  Genes,  scribitur,  D»n^K  ^OK^I  \ 
"  li^niDlD   IJO^Vn    DIK  ntJVi    id   est,    *  Et   dixit 
"  tD^nStt  Elohim  i.  e.  "  Dii,'*  Faciamus  hominem  ad 
<<  imaginem  nostram,'  tanquam  similitudinem  nostram. 
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'  Si  igitur  hoc  in  loco  DTl'jN  Elohitn  singulariter 
'  teacretur,  non  '  Faciamus,'  scd  '  Faciam'  dixisset. 
'  Neqiie  ad  imaginem  '  nostram,'  taiiquam  siniilitudi- 
'  nein  nostram  ;  sed  ad  iinaginem  '  iiieam,*  tanquam 
'  siinilitudiuem  ineam,  protulisset.  Dixit  aiiteni,  '  ad 
'  imagiueni  nostram,'  tanquam  aimilitudinera  nostram, 

*  et  non  *  ad  imagines  nostras,*  tanquam  similitudines 

*  nostras,  ut  Personarmn  identitatem,  ac  Divinte  Es- 
'  sentiae  Unitatem  indicaret.  Nam  etsi  Tres  Divina; 
'  Hypostases  personaliter  ab  invicem  distlnguantur, 
'  cum  alia  sit  Persona  Patris,  alia  Filii,  alia  SpiritOs 
'  Sancti ;  Essentialitcr  tamcn  non  distinguuntiir,  sed 
'  Idem  oninino  sunt.  Cum  igitur  nomen  hoc  DTlbN 
'  Elohim  pro  Deo  vero  hie  accipiatur,  atque  cum 
'  verbo  '  Faciamus'  (quod  pluraliter  profertur)  conjun- 
'  gatur,  clarum  profccto  est,  illud  hie  pro  Deo  vero 
'  sumtum,  non  singulariter  sed  pluraliter,  ad  plurali- 
'  tatem  Divinarum  Pci-sonarum  insinuandam  tencri." 
'  P.72.  E.KG. 

"  Quemadmodum  nomen  D'nVx  '  Elohim'  plura- 

*  litatem  importat,  ita  quoque  'ilX  Adonai  plurale 
'  est  nomen.  Nam  ab  hoc  nomine  pix  Adon^  quod 
'  singulare  est,  et  id  quod  *  Dominus'  signiBcat ;  fit 

*  hoc  plurale    D'3'nX  Adorim,  quod  idem  est  quod 

*  Domini:*  a  nomtne  autem  singular!  pit?  Adon,  fit 
'  '31"1N  Adoni,  quod  '  Dominus  uicus'  interpretatur 
'  (i.  e.  interpretatione  redditur ;)  a  plurali  autem 
'  D'int*  Adonhn,  fit  'jns  Adonai,  quod  divinum 
'  est  nomen,  et  proprie  idem,  quod  '  Domini  Mei'  sig- 
'  nificat.  Idclrco  igitur  prisci  illi  Patrcs,  a  Most* 
'  edocti,  '  Deuni,'  '  Dominos'  in  plurali  numero  nun- 
'  cupari  sanxerunt,  ut  ex  hoc  paltim  ostenderetur  Uni- 

*  versale  rerum  Dominium  Tribus  Divinis  Personia 
'  commune  esse.  Nam  Dominus  est  Pater,  Dominus 
'  Fiiius,    Dominus    Spiritus    Sanctus.     Ut  autem  in- 
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**  nueretur,  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  non 
"  Tres  Dominos  esse,  sed  Unum  Dominum,  decretum 
"  fuit,  ut  nomen  ipsum  ^yia  Adonai^  etsi  plurale  sit, 
<<  nonnisi  cum  verbo  singularis  numeri,  vel  cum  nomine 
•*  Adjective  itidem  singularis  Numeri,  conjungeretur." 
P. 91.  CD.  E. 

No.  XXIX.  "  may  be  traced  a  resemblance ''J  See 
a  Work  entitled  "  The  Connection  between  the  Sacred 
"  Writings  and  the  Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
«  Authors,'*  Ed.  2.  in  1819,  by  Robert  Gray,  D.  D. 
Although  the  Illustrations  are  not  always  apposite,  yet 
the  Work  is  learned  and  interesting.  Biblical  Students 
are  much  indebted  to  the  same  Author  for  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  initiatory  book,  "  A  Key  to  the  Old 
"  Testament."  See  also,  "  Analysis  of  Ancient  My- 
**  thology,*'  by  Jacob  Bryant ;  and  particularly,  **  The 
"  Court  of  the  Gentiles,'*  by  Theophilus  Gale,  in 
Three  Volumes,   replete  with  erudition;    printed  in 

1669. 

Ibid.  "  a  resemblance  between  them.'*]  Grotius  De 
"  Veritate  Religionis  Christianae,**  Lib.  I.  16. 

No.  XXX.  "  Ridley."]  «  Eight  Discourses,"  p.  79. 

Ibid.  "  Ovojuuxtrrixov."  j  Julii  PoUucis,  Lib.  I.  C.  i. 
S.  1. 

Ibid.  «  TO  Kpeirroy."]  ^liani  Var.  Hist.  L.  III. 
C.  i.  Vol.  I.  p.  197*  Ed.  Gronovii. 

No.  XXXI.  "  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel."] 
"  As  we  read,  Gen.  i.  1.,  that  God  — Elohim  —  cre^ 
"  ated  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  so  we  are  taught  by 
"  St.  John,  that  '  the  Word  was  God,'  and  that  *  all 
**  things  were  made  by  Him.' "  P.  7*  Dr*  Randolph's 
"  Vindication,"  &c.  cited  above. 

Ibid.  *'  closest  connexion."]  See  "  Eight  Dis- 
"  courses,"  by  Rev.  Charles  Daubeny ;  now  Arch- 
deacon of  Salisbury. 
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No.  XXXII.  "  Grotius."J  De  Veritate  Ileligionis 
ChristiaiiiE,  L.  V.  21. 

Ibid.  "  as  by  David,  Isaiah,  and  others."]  "  David 
**  in  primis  audiant,  Psalmo,  juxta  Hebraicam  Verita- 
"  tem  Quadragesimo  Qiiiiito,  ita  de  Messia  loquentem  ; 

"  nnoS^  D3tr  nti^D  u^c^  ^J''I  obw  orha  ixd^ 
"  yrhti  D'nbtt  incPD  p  h-j  vtyi  x:cs'm  pii*  nnnw 

"  :  "p3n2  pe^E*  pty  id  est,  '  Thi-onus  tuus,  Deus, 
"  perpetuus  et  seteniiia  ;  sceptrum  sequitatis,  sceptruni 
"  regni  tui :  dilcxisti  justitiam,  et  odisti  impietatcni, 
"  proptcrea  unxit  Te  Deus,  Deus  tuus,  oleo  exultationis 
"  pne  particibus  tuis.'  Cum  enini  ait,  '  Thronus  tuus, 
"  Deus,  perpetuus  et  tetenms,  sceptrum  lequitatis  scep- 
"  trum  Regni  tui ;  Eum  profect6,  quem  aJloquitur, 
"  Deum  esse  dare  inmiit,  quare  et  ejus  Diviiiitatem 
"  palam  fatetur."     Galatin.  p.  110,  A.  D, 

By  convincing  arguments  and  with  clear  exposition. 
Bishop  Horsley  has  proved  the  whole  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Psalm  to  be  applicable  only  to  Christ,  as  Messiah  and 
as  Divine  in  Nature.  These  prefatory  words  introduce 
remarks  on  verses  6.  and  7- 

"  The  Psalmist,  in  the  two  next  verses,  the  sixth  and 
"  seventh,  exhibits  the  King  seated  on  the  throne  of 
"  his  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  governing  with  perfect 
"justice.  He  addresses  Him  as  God,  whose  throne  is 
"  everlasting  and  sceptre  straight ;  as  a  Monarch, 
"  whose  heart  is  set  upon  righteousness,  whose  anti- 
"  pathy  is  wickedness."  Bishop  Horsley's  Sermons, — 
"Vol.I.  §6.  p.120. 

Capnio. 

••  Quum  Esaias  Messiam  *  Emmanuel*  vocandum 
"  dixerit  (sic  cnim   septimo  capite,    ver.  14.  ait)  nsn 

"  "^si^^Di'  ICE'  nNip  p  mVvi  mn  r\ohyn  hoc  est, 

"  '  Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet  Filium,   et  vocabit 
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*<  ipsa  nomen  ejus  Emmanuel ; '  die  obsecro  qud  ratione 

"  nomen  hoc  ipsi  Messiae  conveniat/* 

Galatin. 
**  *  Emmanuel'  (ut  optim^  nosti)  *  Nobiscum  Deus/ 

**  Latin^  interpretatur  (i.  e.  interpretatione  redditur). 

^*  Ipsa  igitur  beatissima   Virgo,   ab  Angelo  Gabriele 

**  praemonita,  et  instructa,  Messiam  ipsum  Emmanuelem 

**  Vocatura  extat,  ut  ex  hoc  divines  atque  humanse  na- 
turae in  un&  Messier  person^  conjunctio  atque  unio 
apert^   demonstraretur.      Messias   quippe   Deus   et 

^<  homo  futurus  erat.     Quare  ipsi  soli  nomen  hoc  Em- 

^  manuel,  quod  <  Nobiscum  Deus'  Latin^  sonat,  merit6 

"  convenit."     Galatin.  p.  147*  C.  D. 

Capnio. 
**  Hie  vellem  probares,  Messiam  nomine  Dei  (tetra- 

<*  grammaton)  per  quod  ipsa  Divina  Essentia  designatur, 

"  vocandum  fuisse." 

Galatin. 
"  Ad  hoc  igitur  probandum,  primo  Jeremiad  afferam 

"  verba,  sic  vigesimo  tertio  Capite  (ver.  5,  6.)  dicentis 

r^pr^^  Dfltyo  ntt^n  ^otyni  i^D  iSoi  pn)i  nai; 
;  nD2b  pnty^  ^Kntj^n  miir  vb^id  vdo  j  v^«^ 

"  Mpm  n^il''  INnp^  ntytt  IDE^  nn  hoc  est,  *  Ecce  dies 
"  venient,  dicit  Deus,  et  suscitabo  David  germen  jus- 
"  turn :  et  regnabit  Rex,  et  intelliget,  et  faciet  judi- 
"  cium,  et  justitiam  in  terr^.  In  diebus  ejus  salvabitur 
"  Juda,  et  Israel  habitabit  ad  fiduciam.  Et  hoc  est 
"  nomen  ejus,  quo  vocabunt  eum,  Deus  (tetragram- 
"  maton)  Justus  Noster.'  Hanc  prophetiam  de  MessiA 
"  intelligi,  Judaei  negare  non  possunt :  turn,  quia  Tal- 
<*  mudistae  ipsum  de  Messi^  exponunt ;  turn,  etiam 
'*  propter  Chaldaicam  translationem,  quae  patenter  de 
"  Messi4  loquitur."     Galatin.  p.  126.  A.  B.  C. 

**  Nee  Moses,  nee  Israel,  vocati  sunt  hoc  nomine  Dei 
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"  (tetragrammaton)  quo  solus  Deus  ac  Mcssias  dun- 
"  taxat  vocati  sunt :  nee  aliquis  usqu;\ra  invenitur,  sub 
"  eA  foiTuik  hoc  nomine  vocatiis,  quA  Ueus  ipse  et  Mes- 
"  sias  vocantiir,  sed  alio  quodam  nomine  quod  D^n'jN 
"  l£lohim  dicitur,  quodque  non  modo  ad  Mosem,  et  ad 
'•  cajteros  Israelitas,  sed  etiani  ad  Angi-los,  imo  et  ad 
"  d^eraoues,  et  ad  idola  siepenumero  extensmn  repe- 
"  ritui' ;  ut  est  illud  Psal.  xevi.  ver.  5.  Ooyn  ^Tbn  Vd 
"  cS'^N  Iioc  est,  '  Onines  Ehhe,  id  est  "  Dii,"  popu- 
lorum  diemonia,  vel  idola.'  Legitur  quoque  in  Genes. 
"  cap.  XXXV.  (ver.  2. )  '  Jacob  domui  suie  ct  omnibus, 
"  qui  cum  eo  erant,  dixisse,  Auferte  'hSn  Elohe,  id 
**  est,  Deos  alienos,  qui  sunt  in  medio  vestri."  Ibid. 
p.  129-  D.  E. 

'*  Ex  dictis  clarissim^  constat,  qtiotl  non  obstantibus 
"  .Tud£orum  reccntiorum  ealunmiis,  nihil  prseter  Deum 
*'  ipsum  et  Messiam,  nomine  Dei  (tetragrammaton) 
**  vocatum  inveniri.  Ex  quo  Messiam  ipsum  Deum 
"  esse  manifeste  patet,  ciim  hujusmodi  nomen  soH  Deo 
"  conveniat.  Hlnc  neque  minim  est,  si  Messiam 
**  il)8um  *  Nomen  Dei'  (tetragrammaton)  esse,  non- 
"  nunquam  sacrie  Literte  enunciant."  Ibid.  p.  133. 
B.C. 

No.  XXXIV.  "  that  they  were  true."]  Grotius, 
Lib.  II.  6.  "  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Histoiy,"  by 
Macknight,  pp.  180.  4-10. 

No.  XXXVII.  "  applied  to  each  of  the  Three  Ob- 
"jecta."]  "  The  whole  force  and  importance  of  the 
"  expression  (i.  e.  into  the  name  of  The  Father,  Son, 
"  and  Holy  Ghost)  does  in  the  same  extent  belong  to 
"  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  Potcer  and 
"  AutJioriUf  here  received,  is  derived  from  all  Three  : 
"  Tliey  are  all  to  be  acknoicledged  an  Aidhont  of  oi/r 
"  Salcaiion  ;  all  infallible,  and  to  be  believed  in  what 
"  they  teach ;  have  all  the  same  title  to  our  Sithmis. 
K  9. 
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**  sion  and  Obedience^  and  are  joint  Parties  in  that 
*<  Covenant  we  make  in  Baptism. 

"  The  inference  from  hence  is  very  plain  and  easy : 
"  That  if  any  one  of  these  Terms  signify  Qod^  they 
must  all  Three  signify  God ;  and  if  all  Three  signify 
God,  they  must  all  Three  signify  One  and  the  same 
Ood;  for  Qod  is  btU  One.  Now  that  the  One 
Supreme  Ood^  the  Lord  and  Maker  of  all  things,  is 
here  meant  by  the  Word  Father,  is  a  thing  not  ques- 
<<  tioned :  and  therefore  Son,  and  Hob/  Ohost,  are 
"  Terms  expressive  of  the  same  Divine  Nature, 
Bishop  GastreU's  «  Considerations  on  the  Trinity ; 
p.  119*  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  **  Enchindion  Theologicum, 
Ed.  1792. 

No.  XL.  "  holden  by  the  Pharisees.**]  Acts,  xxiii. 
8.  xxiv.  15.  See  Biscoe*s  "  History  of  the  Acts  Con- 
'^  firmed,*'  and  the  references  he  makes  in  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 
Ed.  1742.  <<  It  is  certain,  that  in  our  Saviour*s  time 
"  the  Pharisees,  with  the  generality  of  the  people,  be- 
lieved the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  though  they  had 
wrong  notions  of  it.**  P.  515.  Vol.  VII.  of  Sermons 
by  Dr.  Jortin,  Ed.  I762.  To  the  Sermons  is  added  a 
Dissertation  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State  as  it 
"  may  be  collected  from  the  Old  Testament.**  This 
was  written,  not  indeed  avowedly,  but  yet  most  pro- 
bably, in  confutation  of  the  paradox  in  Warburton*s 
"  Divine  Legation.**  The  Bishop  was  superior  in 
Genius ;  but  Dr.  Jortin  in  Erudition  and  in  Argument. 
The  Sermons  of  the  latter  sometimes  betray  a  careless- 
ness in  point  of  style ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  he 
treats  Moral  Subjects  with  copiousness,  perspicuity,  and 
energy.  His  beautiful  "  Discourses  concerning  the 
"Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion**  shew  learning; 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression ;  and  evident  marks 
that  they  are  the  transcripts  of  a  sincere,  upright,  and 
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candid  Mind, It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  mis- 
taken regard  for  the  Name  of  Jortin  should,  not  long 
since,  have  occasioned  the  jniblication  of  what  He  did 
not  send  into  the  World,  the  crude  misconceptions  and 
hasty  remarks  of  his  Early  Years. 

Ibid,  "  for  some  ages  after."]  Allix,  p.  173.  In 
the  LSecond  Edition,  p.  ItO.      Ridley,  p.  86. 

No.  XLIV.  "  Son  of  God."]     Allix,  Chapter  xvii. 

Ibid.  "  blasphemy."]  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63 — 65.  St. 
John,  X.  33.  See  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved 
"  from  his  own  Declarations  attested  and  interpreted  by 
'*  his  Living  Witnesses,  the  Jews ;"  in  a  Sermon, 
preached  in  the  Year  1790,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bur- 
gess: to  whom,  in  his  rich  and  valuable  treasure  of 
Ante-Nicene  Writings,  Dr.  Routh  thus  alludes;  "  Tlio- 
"  mas  Burgessius,  Vir  etiam  apud  extcras  gentes  Eni- 
"  ditionis  laude  insignis ;  nunc  Episcopus  Menevensis 
"  digiiissimus."  (Vol.  I.  p.  139.)  That  Bishop's  exer- 
tions in  support  of  the  Right  Faith  have  been  unwearied. 
The  oppugners  of  OUR  LORD'S  Divinity  have  found 
in  him  not  only  a  strenuous,  but  also  a  victorious  advo- 
cate of  that  so  very  essential  and  indispensable  an  Article 
among  the  Doctrines  of  true  and  uncon-upted  Chris- 
tianity. In  p.  Ixxix.  of  his  Preface  to  "  Tracts"  re- 
printed, the  Bishop  resumes  the  main  Argument  of  tKe 
Sermon  :  "  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Jews  were 
"  going  to  stone  Him  for  calling  himself  the  Son  of 
*'  God,  alleging  that  in  doing  so  He  made  himself 
"  God,  and  equal  with  God.  When  He  was  accused 
"  before  Pilate,  and  charged  with  blasphemy,  the  Jews, 
'*  urging  the  Governor  to  crucify  him,  said,  '  We  have 
"  a  Law,  and  by  that  Law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he 
"  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.*"  (St.  John,  xix.  7.) 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  this  topic,  .see  "  An 
"  Illustration  of  the  method  of  Explaining  the  New 
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•*  Testament  by  the  Early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
"  tians  concerning  Christ ;  *'  by  W.  Wilson,  B.  D.  in 
1797*  This  Author  is  equally  successful  as  Horsley, 
in  confuting  Priestley  on  that  point.  To  the  present 
purpose  the  following  passages  are  applicable.  '<  To 
"  express  the  Whole  Argument  in  few  words :  Jesus 
"  Christ  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Jewish  Law 
^<  for  acknowledging  himself  the  Son  of  God :  the 
<<  phrase  <  Son  of  God'  admits,  and  merely  admits  of 
several  different  acceptations :  the  declaration  must 
have  been  thought  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  Law, 
in  any  of  these  significations,  except  One :  in  that,  it 
*^  was  liable  to  be  accounted  a  Capital  Crime :  it  might 
*'  be  thought  a  breach  of  the  First  Commandment :  in 
*<  that  sense  it  must  therefore  have  been  understood  by 
"the  Jews.''  P.  30. 

"  It  was  for  simply  professing  to  be  the  *  Son  of 
God,'  i.  e.  (as  the  Jews  themselves,  on  another  occa- 
sion, interpreted  this  expression,)  for  making  himself 
*«  God,  that  he  suffered."  Ibid.  p.  31. 

No.  XLV.  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am."]  St. 
John,  viii.  58. 

"  Ex  textus  visceribus  evidentfer  conspicitur,  Chris- 
"  tum  de  tempore  pi^aeterito  loqui ;  nempe  quod  Abra- 
*^  hami  existentiam  antecellit,  et  quo  Abraham  adhuc 
"  futurus  erat :  et  tamen  qudd  eodem  tempore  ipse 
**  (Jesus)  extiterit,  affirmare."  Philologiae  Sacrae  — 
Glassii,  p.  429.  Ed.  1694. 

Aia  Ti  Stj  [jLTj  siTTSf  TT^iv  ASpuufJu  ysysfrQut  Eyoi 
HMHN,  aXX'  Eyfti  EIMI ;  citrTrep  6  Uarrip  aurou  raurr) 
xBTCprirai  ttj  'Ks^ei  ttj  EIMI,  ourto  xai  aurog*  rou  hirjvsxcog 
yap  EINAI  (TTJixavTixr}  aorrj  Travrog  aTrr^T^T^ayfJusyr}  ^povou. 
"  Why  did  he  not  say.  Before  Abmham  was  bom  I 
"  WAS ;  but  I  AM  ?  As  his  Father  used  this  same  ex- 
"  pression,  viz.  I  am,  so  He  also  did.     For  this  expres- 
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"  sion  limited  by  no  time  imports  Perpetual  Existence." 
Chrysostom's  Horn,  on  St.  John,  viii.  59. 

Ibid.  "  I  came."3     St.  John,  svi.  ^8, 

Ibid.  "  glorii'y."]     St.  John,  xvii.  5. 

Ibid.  "  I  speak."]     St.  John,  viii.  38. 

Ibid.  "  All  power."]     St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18. 

Ibid.  "  I  adjure."]     St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 

Ibid.  "  of  the  Blessed."]      St.  Mark,  xiv.  61,  62. 

No.  XLVIII.  "  appellation  of  Aoyoy."]  Allix, 
Ch.  xii.     Kidder,  Part  III.  Ch.  v. 

Ibid.  *' and  was  God."]  The  profession  of  Griesbach 
is  so  very  strong  and  so  very  remarkable,  that  it  demands 
insertion  in  this  place. 

"  Ut  iniquas  suspiciones  omnes,  quantum  in  me  est, 
"  amoliar,  et  hominibus  malcvolis  calumniandi  ansam 
"  praeripiani,  prinmra  publice  profifeor  atqiie  Deum 
"  tentor,  neutiquara  me  de  veritate  istius  dogmatis  dn- 
"  bitarc.  Atque  sunt  profecto  tarn  muUa  et  luculenta 
"  argiimenta  et  Scripturee  loca,  quibns  vera  Deitas 
"  Christo  vindicatur,  ut  ego  quidem  intelligere  vix 
**  possem,  quomodo,  concessa  Scripturie  sacra;  diving 
"  auctoritate,  et  admissis  justis  interprctandi  regulis, 
"  dogma  hoc  in  dubium  vocari  possit.  In  primis  locus 
*'  ille  Joann.  i.  1,2,  3.  tam  perspicuas  est  atque  omni- 
"  bus  ejceptionihus  major,  ut  neque  interpretum  neque 
"  Cn'ticoriim  audacibus  conatibus  unquam  everti  atque 
"  veritatis  defcusorlbus  eripi  possit." 

See  "  Remarks  upon  the  Systematical  Classification," 
&c. — by  Dr.  Kichard  Lawrence;  who  in  P.  3.  of  that 
Work  quotes  the  above-cited  passage  from  Griesbach's 
"  Preface  to  the  Apostolical  Writings,  published  in 
"  1775." 

No.  LII.  "  St.  Stephen  meant  actually  to  pray  unto 
*'  Christ."]  "  St.  Stephen's  dying  recommendation  of 
"  his  Soul  to  THE  LORD  JESUS,  so  similar  in  its 
K   !■ 
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^f  import  to  our  Saviour's  recommendation  of  his  to 
"  THE  FATHER,  and  so  closely  accompanied  with 
**  that  act  of  more  than  human  generosity  in  both,  the 
"  prayer  of  intercession  for  their  murderers,  then  in  the 
**  very  deed  of  murder ;  carries  the  worship  of  our 
**  Saviour,  to  the  highest  point  possible  of  Christian 
"  Antiquity.'*  P.  269.  of  "  The  Origin  of  Arianism 
"  Disclosed ;"  by  John  Whitaker,  D.D. 

No.  LIV.  "  were  denied."]  With  the  division  of 
the  Books  in  the  New  Testament  into  'O/toXoyou/teva, 
and  AvT  iT^syofjLipoLy  made  by  Eusebius,  every  student  in 
Divinity  is  acquainted.  See  also  Grotius  de  Verit. 
Rel.  Chr.  iii.  3.  and,  "  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the 
"  Christian  Religion,"  by  Edward  Maltby,  p.  32,  sqq. 
Ed.  1802,  where  the  discriminating  marks  which  dis^ 
tinguish  the  Genuine  from  the  Spurious  Gospels  are 
pointed  out  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity. 

No.  LV.  "  in  the  four  first  Centuries."]  See  "  A 
"  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical 
"  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Jones.     Vol.  I.  pp.  42.  62.  Ed.  1798. 

No.  LIX.  **  says  Michaelis."]  Michaelis's  "  Intro- 
"  ductory  Lectures  to  the  sacred  Books  of  the  New 
"  Testament;"  translated  by  Butler,  afterwards  Bisliop 
of  Hereford,  in  I76I. 

Ibid.  "  an  Interpretation  of  Scripture."]  To  the 
learned,  accurate,  and  diligent  Editor  of  Milton,  Spen- 
ser, and  Johnson's  Dictionary,  the  Nation  is  indebted 
for  an  able  and  satisfactory  Work,  entitled  "  A  Vindi- 
"  cation  of  our  Authorized  Translation  and  Translators 
"  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  H.  I.  Todd.  The  Reader  is 
referred  particularly  to  the  paragraphs  between  p.  73. 
and  83.,  among  which  is  one  from  Mr.  John  William 
"Whittaker's  "  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
**  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."     The  very 
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laudable  objects  of  Mr.  W.  arc  to  assert  the  merits  of 
our  Authorized  Translation,  and  to  prove  a  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy not  competent  for  giving  a  new  and  improved 
Version  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  W.  has  been  completely 
successful. 

Sect.  iv.  of  Chapter  1.  in  the  "  Historical  Enquiry," 
concludes  with  these  sensible  and  judicious  remarks ; 
"  Actual  errors  and  obsolete  words  might  be  removed, 
"  without  attempting  any  alteration  in  the  tone  and 
"  character  of  the  language.  The  great  number  of  He- 
"  braisms  in  the  English  Bible  have  had  a  powerful  effect 
"  upon  our  language,  more  particularly  observable  in 
"  our  national  poetry.  Were  any  general  change 
"  contemplated  in  the  style  of  composition,  all  wise 
"  men  would  predict  that  such  a  scheme  of  revision 
"  would  prove  abortive.  One  lamentable  consequence 
"  may  be  readily  foreseen,  should  the  simple  and  nia- 
"jestie  solemnity,  which  now  characterizes  it,  be  dis- 
"  missed  to  make  room  for  what  are  termed  modem 
"  refinements,  for  rounded  periods,  poised  sentences, 
"  and  antithetical  phrases  :  a  deplorable  change  for 
"  the  worse  would  soon  be  perceptible  both  in  the 
"  spoken  and  the  written  English."  p.  113,  114. 

No.  LX.  "  Erasmus,  or  Crellius,"J  See  Mill's 
Note  on  Rom,  ix.  5.  Wolfii  "  Cur^  Philologies," 
on  the  same  passage.  Michaelis  in  Butler's  Trans- 
lation ;  p.  64.  The  same  Professor's  "  Introduction 
"  to  the  New  Testament,"  translated  by  Marsh.  Vol.  II. 
pp.SSy.  417.  471. 

No.  LXI.  "  a  well  authenticated  reading."]  The 
same  reading  occurs  in  Chrysostom's  Discourse  on  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Kai  TrotXiv  e^  iov  o  ^purro^  to  xartt 
O-fK^xo,  0  my  ewi  ttoivto'v  0£oy  euXojojToy  eij  toi>s  aiiovag. 
Letter  D.  p.  202.  Vol.  (i.  Ed.  Paris,  1624.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  Epistle  sent  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  by  the 
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Bishops  who  constituted  the  Council  of  Antioch,  and 
who  were  prior  to  Chrysostom  by  a  Century.  Kai  xapa 
Ta>  AttootoXo)'  E§  ahf  6  Xpierro^,  ro  xara  <rapx»*  6  oov 
iin  7ravr<»v  Qsog  6u\oyr}TOs  eig  roug  aitouag.  a/tTjv.  Dr. 
Routh's  "  Relliquiae  Sacrae."  Vol.  2.  p.  467. 

No.  LXII.  "  Renneil,  p.  97-  Animadversions."] 
The  full  Title  is,  "  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian 
"  Translation,  or  Improved  Version  of  the  New 
"  Testament,"  by  a  Student  in  Divinity.  The  merits 
of  this  Work  will  justify  mention  of  the  Author's  name. 
We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Rennell, 
who  at  an  early  age  was  adequate  to  the  Duties,  and 
was  deservedly  collated  to  the  Vicarage  of  Kensington. 

No.  LXIV.  "closest  Reasoner."]  Sherlock,  Vol.  IV. 
Disc.  i.  p.  42.  Edit.  1764. 

No.  LXVI.  "  he  will  receive."]  "  Such  a  Body  as 
"  Christ  now  hath,  since  his  resurrection,  (which  is  a 
"  heavenly  body,  such  a  Body  also  shall  Believers,  who 
"  are  heavenly,  have  in  the  resurrection."  Poole's  An- 
notations, 1  Cor.  XV.  48. 

"  Christus,  qui  nos  regenuit,  nobis  corpus  dabit  suo 
**  simile."    Synopsis. 

Ibid.  *'  had  his  origin  from  heaven."]  In  1  Cor.  xv. 
**  48.  et  49-  'O  sTroupaviog  Christus  dicitur,  quatenus  e 
"  Coelo  in  hanc  Terram  venit,  seu  Divinam  Originem 
"  habet."     Schleusner,  under  the  word  sTroupctuiog. 

No.  LXVII.  **  I  besought  the  Lord  thrice."]  **  If 
"  it  be  asked,  who  is  meant  by  *  The  Lord  ?'  it  seems 
"  most  probable  from  the  context,  that  it  was  not  God 
"  the  Father,  but  Jesus  Christ." 

**  St.  Paul  being  under  much  uneasiness  on  account 
"  of  this  thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  remembering  that 
"  Christ  himself  before  his  sufferings  prayed  earnestly 
**  to  his  Father  three  times,  that  the  cup  might  pass 
"  from  him,  followed  the  example,  and  besought  Jesus 
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"  Christ  wit)i  great  earnestness,  that  he  might  be  i 
"  lieved  from  this  disorder." 

"  Schlictingius,  and  other  Socinians,  allow  that  this 
"  is  a  prayer  directed  to  Jesus  Christ."  P.  218 — 220. 
Vol.  IV.  of  Jortin's  kSemions,  Ed.  l??'- 

Ibid.  "  Unquestionably,  the  woi-ds  <>$  e^avfptuBij, 
"  &c."3    In  the  lines, 

Qui  non  iiioderabitur  ira;, 

Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mens. 

Hor.  I.  Ep.  2.  59. 

Qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque —  Ibid.  IG.  6,5. 

*'  Ille"  is  understood  before  "  volet,"  and  "  metuet." 
So  in  OS  t^avepwOyj  —  avsX-fjtJsfli)  is  understood  o-jtoc,  oi 
txtiy^s- 

OvTos  is  sometimes  inserted,  and  sometimes  omitted 
in  the  clause  which  i>s  precedes.  Examples  of  each 
usage  shall  be  given. 

1.  'Oj  3"  av  iroiTjfrri  xai  SiSa^,  oorof  f^syas  x\Tj$7itrMTai. 
.St.  Matt.  V.  19. 

'Oj  ?  ac  a7ro?i6ff^  tijv  ^'jxTi*  kotou,  ouTog  <rtuirsi  aitTr,v. 
St.  Mark,  viii.  35. 

'Of  »]v  fMTo.  Tou,  ouTog  /MciTTi^ii.    St.  John,  iii.  2(j. 

2.  '0$  ou  JiMft^avfi  Tov  cTrxupov  aurou,  oux  iffTi  fi.o-j 
a^wf.      St.  Matt.  X.  38. 

'Os  yap  mx  sen  xaS'  ij'fwuv,  oxep  ijfuuv  eiTTj.  St. 
Luke,  ix.  50. 

'Os  icrai  tTi  tow  ^w/iaro*,-,  jttii  xara^ara).  Ibid.  xvii. 
31. 

'Oj  3s  uTTT^xiv  e^paiog,  xaXtop  woisi.     1  Cor.  vii.  37- 

'Of  without  o'jTog  is  found  in  several  passages,  where 
tav,  or  av  is  placed  before  the  verb.  Concerning  which 
it  is  to  be  observed,  the  introduction  of  sav,  or  av,  does 
not  alter  the  acceptation  of  oj.  It  is  the  verb,  but  not 
oy,  which  is  affected.  We  do  indeed  commonly  render 
'Off  tnv,  or  'Oj  av  by  "  Whosoever."     But  the  more 
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literal  construction  would  be  **  He  who,  &c/*  Thus 
in  St.  Matt.  x.  42.  we  read  'O^  «av  ttotiot},  which  we 
usually  translate,  "  Whosoever  shall  give  to  drink.*' 
But  literally  we  should  say,  "  He  who  shiall  give  to 
"  drink,*'  &c. 

Between  the  four  passages  above  mentioned,  (under 
figure  2,)  and  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  there  is  close  analogy, 
according  to  which,  'O^  f^avspoidij,  &c.  &c.  is  capable 
of  being  rendered,  "  He  who  was  manifested,  &c.  &c. 
"  was,  &c.  &c." 

Evasion  betrays  a  weak  cause.  The  supposition  there- 
fore that  6$  is  the  genuine  reading  has  been  adopted  at 
least  so  far,  as  to  be  received  with  acknowledgment  that 
0^  would  be  compatible  with  Grammatical  Construction. 
Beyond  this  should  be  conceded  Nothing ;  for  the 
Weight  of  Evidence  is  on  the  side  of  0so^. 

*«  After  the  strictest  examination  of  Copies  (says 
*'  Bishop  Stillingfleet)  those  will  be  found  the  Best, 
**  which  have  that  reading  on  which  our  translation  is 
"  grounded."  P.  339-  Vol.  2.  Enchiridion  Theolo- 
gicum. 

Nolan,  Magee,  and  Hales  are  Scholars,  Critics, 
and  Divines,  of  the  First  Rank  in  Sacred  Literature. 
Every  Argument  advanced  in  support  of  Qeog  in  Sect. 
LXVII.  will  appear  confirmed  by  reference  to  one 
or  other  of  their  Works.  See  p.  259.  285.  289.  512. 
567.  of  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or.  Received  Text;**  by  Rev.  Frederick 
Nolan,  in  1815.  —  See  p.  100.  Note.  — p.  102.  Note, 
of  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  of  "  Discourses  and  Dissertations 
"  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacri- 
fice ;**  by  W.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  I8I6.  See 
from  p.  70.  to  p.  104.  of  "  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
"the  Doctrine  the  Gospel;**  by  W.  Hales,  D.D. 
Rector  of  Killesandra  ;  in  1818. 
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That  &£os  was  the  reading  of  the  Alexandrine  MS. 
may  be  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Witnesses,  who 
saw  the  transverse  line  of  ©sof.  Convinced,  as  we  are, 
of  their  competency  for  discerning,  and  of  their  vera- 
city in  recording,  we  may  adopt  the  language  of 
WoiDE  on  this  subject,  and  say,  "  Credenduin  erit  tcs- 
"  timonio  eorum,  quorum  auctoritatem  sequi  unic^ 
"  nunc  licet,  Junii,  {/.  e.  Patrick  Young)  Fellii,  Wal- 
"  toni,  Grabil,  Millii,  Berriniani  et  Aliorum."  See 
Novum  Testamentum  Graecum  e  Codice  Alexandrino 
Descriptum  a  Carolo  Godofredo  Woidc,  A.  D.  I786. 
Pnef.  p.  xxxi. 

Ibid.  "  a  learned  Writer  on  the  Greek  Article. "j 
See  p.  223.  224.  34-!).  of  a  Work  entitled  "  The  Doc- 
'*  trine  of  the  Greek  Article,"  by  T,  F.  Middleton,  in 
1808.  That  Author  is  now  {i.  e.  in  1821,)  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  ;  and  a  more  able,  active,  zealous,  yet  dis- 
creet Man,  could  not  have  been  selected  for  an  appoint- 
ment, which  will  operate  mure  than  any  other  measure 
antecedently  adopted,  towards  the  gradual  conversion 
of  the  Native  Indians.  Devoutly  is  it  to  be  hoped, 
that  Government  will  soon  form  a  Church  Etabtish- 
ment  in  New  South  Wales  also.  Such  an  Institution 
will  powerfully  tend  to  conciliate  and  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Colonists  towards  their  Parent  Country. 
America  had  not  been  lost  if  an  Episcopal  Church  had 
been  established  in  our  fonner  Provinces. 

No.  LXIX.  "  they  were  admitted  into  the  profession 
"  of  all,  &c."J  "  The  Apostles  were  enjoined  to  bap- 
*•  tize  all  Nations  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
"  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  yet  the  profession 
"  of  the  Eunuch,  after  Philip  had  interpreted  the  pro- 
"  phecies  relating  to  our  Lord,  and  instructed  him  in 
"  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life,  was  simply,  '  I  believe 
"  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God : '  because,   in 
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"  that  character  of  Christ,  duly  considered,  was  in- 
"  volved  the  Whole  System  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation/' 
P.  129.  of  "  Seven  Sermons,"  by  Bishop  Cleaver; 
preached  on  various  occasions ;  but  collected  and  pub- 
lished together  in  1808. 

*<  It  must  be  acknowledged  indeed,  that  being  baptized 
**  into  the  name  of  these  Three,  is  no  where  expressly 
<<  mentioned,  except  in  the  text.  (St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19-) 
<<  But  then  the  more  usual  phrase,  of  being  baptized 
^*  into  Christ,  or  into  his  Name,  amounts  to  just  the 
<<  same  thing.  For,  by  bearing  the  name  of  Christians, 
"  we  declare  ourselves  believers  not  in  Christ  alone ; 
"  but  in  the  Father,  of  whom,  to  use  the  Apostle's 
"  words,  the  whole  Family  in  Heaven  and  Earth  i> 
^^  named ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  also :  whose  name 
•*  appears  evidently  never  to  have  been  omitted  in 
*^  Baptisni,  from  that  remarkable  passage,  where  some 
"  Professors  of  the  Gospel  owning  they  were  entirely 
"  ignorant  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost,  St.  Paul  asks 
"  them,  *  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized?*  and 
"  finding  it  was  only  into  the  Baptism  of  John,  com- 
**  mands  them  to  be  now  baptized,  *  into  the  Name  of 
"  tlie  Lord  Jesus*  So  it  is  expressed  :  but  the  foregoing 
**  Question  fully  proves,  that  the  Name  of  the  Holy 
**  Ghost  was  used  likewise :  from  whence  it  follows, 
"  that  the  expression,  baptizing  into  the  Name  of 
**  Christ,  wherever  we  find  it  in  Scripture,  is  only  put 
**  for  shortness."  Archbishop  Seeker's  Sermon  on  St. 
Matt,  xxviii.  19. 

Ibid,  "as  it  was  well  understood  in  those  days."] 
"  We  see  it  positively  settled  by  the  very  history  {i.  e. 
"  Gospel  History.)  There  the  Jews  appear  expecting 
"  their  Messiah  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  to 
"  be  Equal  with  God,  an  Assessor  with  God  upon  his 
"  throne  of  heaven,  and  the  grand  Judge  of  the  Uni- 
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f  verse."  P.  22.  of  Whitaker's  •'  Origin  of  Ariauism 
"  Disclosed." 

"  W'c  shall  now  see  all  the  Jews  acknowledging, 
"  that  their  Messiah,  as  the  Son  of  God,  was  to  be 
"  God,  and  so  to  be  Equal  with  God."  Ibid.  p.  2(>, 
See  also  p.  IG7.   of  the  same  Work. 

"  That  the  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Son  of 
"  God  was  a  Jewish  Doctrine,  See  Allix's  Jewish 
"  Testimonien,  ch.  xvii.  H  therefore  they  believed 
"  our  Saviour  to  be  the  Christ,  they  must  have  regarded 
"  him  as  the  Son  of  God."  Middleton's  "  Doctrine 
■'  of  the  Greek  Article."  p.  229. 

No.  LXX.  "  that  relation.""]  .See  Butler's  "Analogy 
of  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed,"  p.  '225.,  &c.  Ed. 
1771.  Part  II.  Ch.  i. 

Ibid.  "  the  same  duty."]  See  Bishop  Porteus's  "  Lec- 
"  tures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew."  Lect.  xxiv. 
p.  335.,  &c.  Vol.  II.  Ed.  1802.  Bishop  Toinline's 
"  Elements  of  Christian  Theology."  Part  III.  Art.  i. 
p.  84.  Vol.  II.  Ed.  1799.  Both  these  Writers  found 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  on  our  Lord's  final  com- 
mission in  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19> ;  and  with  the  strongest 
reason. 

No.  LXXIV.  *'  there  came  a  leper  and  worshipped 
"  Him."J  *'  We  must  surely  grant,  that  in  the  remark 
"  of  the  leper  the  attribute  of  omnipotence  is  freely 
"  ascribed  to  Jesus;  '  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou  canst 
"  make  me  clean,'  —  What  was  the  conduct  of  our 
"  Lord  upon  this  occasion  and  this  address  to  Him  ? 
"  Did  He  reprove  his  confidence  ?  Did  He  decline 
'*  receiving  such  testimonies  of  faith  and  reliance  ;  or 
"disown  the  attributes  ascribed  to  Him?  —  None  of 
"  the  Evangelists  say  any  such  thing  ;  but  simply,  that, 
"  having  compassion  on  him.  He  put  forth  his  hand, 
"saying,  'I  mil;    be  thou  clean.'  And  immediaUh/ 
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his  leprosy  left  him.**  p.  132 — 134.  of  "  Discourses 

on  the  Three  Creeds/*  by  E.  Nares,  D.D.  in  1819. 
See  also  p.  193. 

Ibid.  "  he  fell  down  at  Jesus*  knees.**]  Adorntio  verd, 
<^  quae  Christo  exhibebatur,  Civilis  non  erat,  sed  Re- 
<<  ligiosa.  Humili  loco  is  natus  erat  et  conditione, 
*^  ade6que  in  eum  qua  talem,  adoratio  civilis  non 
<^  cadebat.  Adorabant  ilium  tum  prascipu^  homines 
'<adflicti,  quum  opem  quandam  mu-aculosam,  quum 
<<  divinum  aliquid  ab  eo  expelerent.  AdoraharU  eum 
<*  discipuli  ante  resurrectionem  rarissime,  nee  nisi  divino 
**  quodam  miraculo  ab  eo  perpetrate  uti  Luc.  v.  8.** 
Kypke  on  St.  John,  xx.  I7. 

The  Author  of  this  remark  gives  a  forcible  answer  to 
those,  who  contend  that  only  Civil  Homage  was  paid  to 
our  Lord  ;  and  he  shews  his  conviction  that  St.  Peter 
intended  to  offer  Religious  Adoration. 

Ibid.  "  on  the  Apocalypse.**]  "  Quicquid  autem 
"  h&c  de  re  statuatur,  existimetume  Caius,  necne, 
"  ad  Joannis  Apocalypsin  spectasse,  obiter  comme- 
"  morare  mihi  liceat,  Librum  hunc  omni  veneratione 

dignum,  a  Novem  saltern  Auctoribus  tanquam  ©sott- 

psutTToif    adductum   fuisse,    qui   quidem    omnes   aut 

vetustiores  Caio,  aut  ipsi  sequales  fuerunt.**  Anno- 
**  tation  by  the  very  learned,  accurate,  and  pious  Dr. 
**  Routh,  in  Vol.  II.  p.  16.  of  his  Reliquiae  Sacrae.** 

**  Quot  verd  scriptores  Caio  Presbytero  aut  vetus- 
"  tiores,  aut  saltem  ejusdem  aetatis,  Librum  Apocalyp- 
•*  ticum  amplexi  fuerint,  dixi  ant^  ad  Caii  Fragmenta, 
"  p.  16.  Vol.  II.  quorum  et  nomina  nunc  apponam ; 
"  ii  sunt  Papias,  Justinus  M.  Fratres  Viennenses  et 
**  Lugdunenses  cum  Irenaeo,  Melito,  Theophilus  An- 
"  tiochenus,  Appollonius,  Hippolytus,  TertuUianus, 
**  Clemensque  Alexandriuus.**    Annot.  Vol.  IV.  p.  31. 

No.  LXXV.  "  Markland.**]     See  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  5,  6. 
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in  Bowyer's  "  Conjectures  ; "  a  AV'ork  useful  to  Bibli- 
cal Scholars,  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  between 
correct  and  erroneous  obseiratioua :  but  not  calculated 
for  Young  Students  of  Divinity. 

No.  LXXVII.  "  DocetiE,"J  Macknight's  "  New 
*'  Literal  Translation  of  all  the  Apostolical  Epistles," 
Sect.  III.     Prefiiec  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 

No,  LXX^'III.  "  Pliny."]     Epistles,  10,  97- 

No.  LXXIX.  "Matron."]  See  "Aristotle's  Trea- 
**  tise  on  Poetry,"  translated  by  Twining,  Note  15, 
p.  175.  Ed.  1789. 

Ibid.  "  Philopatris."]  Dialogue  of  Lucian  so  en- 
titled. In  Vol.  II.  p.  flflS.,  Ed.  Bcnedicti.  Bishop 
Bull  maintains  this  Dialogue  to  have  been  WTitten  by 
Lucian,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Micyllus,  who 
ascribes  it  to  some  more  early  Author.  If,  however,  it 
was  written  by  some  more  early  Author,  it  proves  (to 
use  Bp.  Bull's  words)  "  t^ualisnani  fuerit  Christ ianoruni 
"  fides  de  SS.  Trinitate,  etiam  sub  Trajani  imperio,  diu 
"  ante  Luciani  tempora."  Def.  Fid.Nic.  p.(J9.  Ed.  1721, 

No.  LXXX.  "Only  Son."]  The  expressions  "  Only 
*'  Son"  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  "  Only  Begotten 
'*  Sod"  in  the  Nicene,  originate  in  the  appellation  given 
to  our  Lord  by  St.  John,  in  his  Gospel,  i.  I't.  "  We 
"  beheld  Ins  glory,  the  gloiy  as  of  the  only  begotten 
*♦  of  the  Father."  The  Apostle  here,  and  in  his  1  Ep, 
iv.  g.  applied  that  title  to  Christ,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  confuting  the  Gnostics.  They  maintained,  the 
Aoyof  and  the  Mbvayevr^s  were  Two  distinct  Beings, 
and  that  Christ  was  an  ,'Eon  inferior  to  both.  In  di- 
rect opposition  to  such  heretical  doctrines,  St.  John 
studiously  asserts  our  Lord  to  be  in  his  own  Person 
the  Aoyog  and  the  Mocoyevjjy.  Two  consequences  are 
thence  deducible.  1st,  Our  Lrfird  could  not  be  an  ^Eon 
of  inferior  degree ;  but  must  be  a  Person  of  identical 
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character  with  the  Aoyo^  and  the  MoiwyBinf^g ;  for  each 
description  belonged  to  our  Lord  and  to  our  Lord 
only.  Sdly,  As  our  Lord  combined  in  himself  the 
twofold  denominations  of  Aoyog  and  MwvyevT^g^  He 
must  have  pre-existed  before  He  appeared  on  Earth, 
even  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Gnostics.  For 
the  Gnostics  themselves  attributed  pre-existence  to 
the  Avytg  and  Mowyevr^s  i  which  Aoyo^  and  M^yvytm/^g 
our  Lord  was. 

Unless  attention  be  paid  to  the  reason,  on  account 
of  which  St.  John  introduced  the  epithet  MoMysmg^, 
the  force  of  that  term,  according  to  his  idea  and  mean- 
ing, will  not  be  understood. 

Malchion,  a  Presbyter  of  Antioch,  affirmed  Our 
Lord  to  be  Toy  uiov  roy  Movoytyij,  rw  irpo  ra«^  xrarsmg 
irup^^orra.  "  Reliquise  Sacrae.**  VoL  H.  p.  476 — the 
last  words  of  which  passage  lead  to  a  just  interpretation 
of  CoL  i.  15.  xpa>roroxo^  ttis  KTi<r§wg. 

No.  LXXXV.  **  what  those  qualifications  are."J  See 
Bishop  Cleaver's  "  Origin  and  Utility  of  Creeds.**  in 
p.  136.  and  145,  146.  of  "  Seven  Sermons'*  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

With  his  usual  ability,  mildness,  and  candour.  Arch- 
bishop Seeker  has  given  this  subject  due  consideration, 
and  has  placed  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  point  of  view. 
See  his  9th  Semi.  Vol.  VI.  p.  2«6.  Ed.  I77I. 

Apposite  will  be  the  following  Extract  from  a  Letter, 
anonymous  indeed,  but  well  known  to  have  been 
writ  ton  by  a  Clergyman  of  superior  talents,  the  Rev. 
Mr,  rhiljwtts* 

*'  Tho  ctnulemning  or  cautionary  clauses  (call  them 
^'  >>hich  you  with  apply  to  the  Cath(rfic  Eaith  generally, 
**  au^)  to  tho  dwtriiHJ«  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incar- 
^^  )iHii\Mi  in  ivurtHHilar :  and  he  who  taxes  them  as  un« 
^'  \^AviiaM%\  w\Hikl  4o  weU  to  remember*  that  as  they 
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'<  say  not  lesa,  so  neither  do  they  say  more,  than  our 
"  Lord  himself  pronounced  of  every  one,  '  that  beiiev-' 
"  eth  not.'  The  only  question  which  can  be  raised  is 
'*  about  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  they  who  admit 
"  it  to  be  tnie,  must  see  that  it  is  fundamental  ;  and  if 
"  fundamental,  that  the  denial  of  it  must  come  within 
"  that  denunciation,  which  He,  who  is  emphatically 
"  styled  '  Love,'  forbore  not  to  make.  Do  we  think 
"  that  the  expression  of  our  Lord,  general  and  unlimit- 
"  cd  as  it  is,  does  yet  admit  of  all  merciful  allowance 
"  for  non-belief  arising  from  invincible  or  excusable  ig- 
"  norance,  and  for  misbelief  arising  from  mere  error, 
"  from  prejudice,  from  education,  from  unhappy  cir- 
"  curastances  of  any  kind?  So  also  we  understand  the 
'*  Creed.  It  applies  the  same  solemn  sanction  of  our 
"  Lord  to  the  truths  which  he  commissioned  his 
"  Apostles  to  teach  ;  and  leaves  it  Unlimited  as  He 
"  left  it."  P.  51.  of  '*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honour- 
"able  Earl  Grey,"  in  I8I9. 

Ibid.  "  That  Eternity  from  which  Each  has  exist- 
"  ed."]  "  In  all  effects  that  are  voluniarif,  the  Cause 
"  must  be  prior  to  the  eiFect,  as  the  Father  is  to  the 
"  Son  in  human  generation.  But,  in  all  that  are  ne- 
"  cessaiy,  the  effect  must  be  co-eval  with  the  cause ; 
"  as  the  stream  is  with  the  fountain,  and  light  with 
"  the  sun.  Had  the  sun  been  eternal  in  its  duration, 
*'  light  would  have  been  co-eternal  with  it.  Was  the 
"  fountain  from  everlasting,  the  stream  would  be  equally 
"  from  everlasting  too.  And  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
"  faith  and  confession  of  the  Jews,  was  the  Second 
"  Jehovah,  or  the  mediate  God  of  the  Universe  ;  an 
*'  Eternal  De-rivation  from  the  Eternal  Fountain  of 
"  Deity ;  an  Everlasting  De-radiation  from  the  Ever- 
"  lasting  Sun  of  Divinity,  in  God  the  Father."  Whit- 
aker's  *'  Origin  of  Arianiara  Disclosed,"  p.  175. 
h  2 
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"  Ibid.  "  Uno  ore  docuerunt."]     Defens*  Fidei  Ni- 

casns.     Thesis  1.  p.  ^2%  228. 

Fatemur,  fatemur  ultrd,  Patrem  solum  esse  aliquo 
**  respectu  summum  Deum ;  nempe  quia,  ut  loquitur 
••  Athanasius,  ^yvj  0«onjTo^  fbns  Deitatis  ipse  sit ; 
'^  hoc  est,  Solus  a  Seipso  Deus,  a  quo  Divinitatem  suam 

**  accipiant  Filius  et  Spiritus  Sanctus. Interim  con- 

*'  stanter  asserimus,  Filium  esse  Lumen  ex  Lumine, 
"  Deum  ex  Deo,  adedque  Deum  Verum  ex  Deo  Vero, 
"  cum  Patribus  Nicaenis.**  Ibid.  p.  52. 
:  Ibid.  •*  must  be  the  origin.*']  Correct  therefore  is 
Dodwell,  when  he  asserts,  .<*  The  Father  alone  is  un- 
«  originate.*'  P.  35.  of  a  Work  entitled  "  The  Atha- 
^*  nasian  Creed  Vindicated,**  by  W.  Dodwell,  D.  D. 
1802. 

«*  Ibid.  "  Inability.** J  See  p.  299,  &c.  of  Gisbome*s 
*<  Familiar  Survey  of  the  Christian  Religion.**     £d. 

1799. 

Ibid.  "  Conversion.**]  So  truly  did  St.  Paul  say, 
<<  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  justified  in  the  Spirit ; 
**  seen  of  Angels ;  preached  unto  the  Gentiles ;  Be- 
"  LiEVED  ON  IN  THE  WORLD  ;  rcccived  up  into  glory.'* 
1  Tim.  iii.  16. 

Ibid.  "  They  both  mean  to  inculcate  one  and  the  same 
"  doctrine.**]  A  comparative  view  of  the  Three  Creeds, 
exhibiting  the  harmony  which  subsists  between  them, 
is  given  in  p.  180.  of  a  Work  entitled  •*  The  Scripture 
**  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity.**  The  Author  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hartwell  Home  ;  from  whose  erudition  and  labour 
came  Volumes  replete  with  information,  particularly  use- 
ful to  the  younger  Clergy.  Their  title  is,  "  An  Intro- 
**  duction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
**  Holy  Scriptures.**  Assent,  however,  cannot  be 
given  to  all  his  commendations  of  Griesbach,  who  as  a 
Biblical  Critic  was  prejudiced,  as  a  Collator  partial,  and 
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thence  as  aii  Editor  sometimes  unfair.  Two  of  Gries- 
bach's  Canons  are  these;  "Lectio,  pne  alils  sen- 
"  sum  pietati  (priesertim  Monastlcie)  alendse  aptum 
"  fundens,  suspecta  est." — "  Inter  plures  unlus  loci 
"  lectiones  ea  pro  suspecti  nierito  habetur,  qais  Ortho- 
"  doxorum  dogmatibus  manifesto  pra;  CJEteris  favet." 
(Nov.  Test.  Vol.1.  Prolegomena,  p.  Ixii.)  Headmits, 
*'  there  exist  more  than  Three  Principal  Texts,  per- 
"  haps  Five  or  Six  ;  but  Three  only  are  brought  under 
"consideration."  "(Remarks  upon  the  Systematic 
"  Classification,  &c."  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence.)  AJthough 
most  AISS.  are  decidedly  for  0eof  in  1  Tim.  ill.  16.  yet 
he  gives  '0$.  Chargeable  as  Griesbach  is  with  these 
faults,  he  by  no  means  deserves  unqualified  praise  ;  nor 
should  his  Edition  be  recommended  to  Young  Students 
of  Divinity. 

Ibid.  "  we  may  obviously  recognise."]  See  p.  130. 
of  Bishop  Cleaver's  Seven  Sermons. 

No.  LXXXVL  "  commend."]  See  pp.  8.  12.  25. 
in  the  First  Sennon  preached  at  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
by  Mr.  Kett. 

Ibid.  See  also  Sermons  First  and  Eighth  ;  p.  25. 
245.  preached  at  the  same  Lecture,  by  Mr.  Coltinson. 

No.  LXXXVII.  "  Jortin."]  Charge  II.  p.  397- 
Vol.VIL  Ed.  1772. 

No.  LXXXVIII.  "  Thirlby."]  p.  26.  "  Dedicatio" 
to  his  Edition  of  Justin  Martyr's  "  Two  Apologies," 
uid  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho."  See  Jortiu's  *' Remarks 
"  on  Ecclesiastical  History,"  Vol.  II.  p.  155. 

Ibid.  "  We  adore."}  Justiu  Martyr,  Apol.  II. 
pp.  56.  98.  Ed.  Paris,  1636. 

Ibid.  "  Atfaenagoras."J  Jortln's  "  Remarks,"  Vol. 
II.  p.  85.  Athenagorse  "  Legatio  pro  Christianis," 
pp.10,  11.  Added  to  Justin  Martyr's  Works  In  the 
Paris  Edition- 
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Ibid.  "  fimciful.**]  Theophiliw  "  Ad  Autolyoum," 
X.  II.  p.  94.  Added  to  Jiutin  Martyr's  Woiks  in  the 
Paris  Edition. 

No.  XCII.  "  proximity  of  the  times.*']  This  was 
judiciously  considered  and  duly  appreciated  by  the 
learned  and  wise  Editor  of  the  <<  Reliquias  Saersd^"  who 
says,  "  lUorum  soliim  commodis  profiteior  cotisulere, 
'*  qui  hoc  plurimum  interesse  fidei  Christianas  existr- 
^*  menty  ut  sentaitiae  resque  gestae  hominumj  qui  ab 
<<  ejus  initiis  aetate  propiiis  abfuissent,  accuratissim^  ac 
^  diligentissimd  exquirantur ;  h6c  enim  ad  illustra- 
^*  tionem  et  confirmaticmem  veritatis  in  Eeclesid  servatas 
**  maxim^  valere  summi  viri  judic^nt."  Vol.  I. 
p.  IS. 

**  Supposing  the  primitive  Fathers  to  have  been  men 
^<  of  only  common  discernment  and  integrity,  their  tes- 
"  tilnony  respecting  the  doctrines  th^i  actually  received 
'<  by  the  Church,  and  maintained  against  the  heresies 
'^  then  prevailing,  must  have  peculiar  weight.  Those 
<<  among  them,  who  had  been  personally  conversant 
**  with  the  Apostles,  and  who  derived  their  knowledge 
"  of  the  Christian  Faith  from  what  they  continually 
**  heard  of  their  preaching  and  discourse,  as  well  as  from 
"  their  writings,  seem  to  have  claim  to  a  regard  only 
**  short  of  that,  which  was  due  to  their  inspired  Pre- 
^*  ceptors.  To  place  such  men  as  Clement,  Ignatius, 
^<  and  Polycarp,  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  authority^ 
"  with  respect  to  the  value  of  their  testimony  on  these 
<<  points,  than  Bishops  and  Pastors  in  later  times, 
.**  betrays  an  error  of  judgment,  which  on  any  other 
<^  subject  of  investigation  analogous  to  this,  would  be 
<*  deemed  preposterous."  P.  114.  Serm.  IV.  of  the 
^*  Bampton  Lecture,"  preached  by  a  man  of  much  eru- 
dition, strong  sense,  and  sound  judgment^  Dr.  Van- 
Mildert,  now  Bishop  of  Landaff. 
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•lifNo.  XCIII.  "  Ridley."]  Eight  Sermons,  p.  56. 

' ,.  Ko.  CII.  "  that  he  denied."]  See  p.  377.  "  Thesis," 
annexed  to  "  Illustrations  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
"  tian  Religion  i"  by  Edward  Maltby,  B.D.  Ed.  1802. 
Ibid.  "  carries  with  it  wherever  it  goes."]  Among 
the  many  instances,  which  might  be  adduced  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  this  remark,  there  is  one  particularly 
striking.  It  is  that  of  a  people  originally  descended 
from  Syrians  of  Antioch.  They  inhabit  Mountains  in 
the  Hindostan  Province  of  Travancore.  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  Heathens.  Still,  however,  they  retain  the 
religious  Principles  of  their  Forefathers,  and  are  Trini- 
tarians. This  fact  we  learn  from  the  accounts  fol- 
lowing, 

"  The  doctrines  of  the  Syrian  Christians  are  few  in 
*'  number,  but  pure  i  and  agree  in  Essential  Points, 
"  with  those  of  the  Church  of  England."  "  Christian 
♦'  Researches  in  Asia;"  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  p.  iJl6. 

"  It  has  long  been  believed  that  these  Christians  held 
**  the  tenets  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  ;  and  that  they 

.^'  were  obliged  to  leave  their  own  Country  in  conse- 

ftf*  quence  of  persecution.      However,  it  appears  that  the 

'  ^'  Creed  they  now  hold  denies  that  heresy,  and  seems 
*'  to  coincide  in  several  points  with  the  Creed  of  Atha- 
"  nasius  ;  but  without  its  damnatory  clauses."  Official 
Report  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerr,  Senior  Chaplain 
to  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  in  1805. 

"  In   a  written  communication  to  the  Resident  of 

;  **  Travancore,  the  Metropolitan  states  their  Creed  (i.  e. 

T ."  that  of  the  Syrian  Church  of  Malayla)  to  be  as 
"follows:  —  'We  believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and 
"  Holy  Ghost,  Three  Persons,  in  one  God,  neither 
"  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing  the  Sub- 
*•  stance.'"  "  Christian  Observer"  for  I8O7,  p.  65. 
The  Resident,  to  whom  allusion  is  made,  was  Colonel 
I.  I 
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Macaulay ;  the  Metrc^litan,  Mar-Dionysius ;  the 
people,  according  to  their  own  denomination,  ^<  Syrian 
*•  Christians  of  Malayla.*' 

<'  One  small  Community  of  Christians  did,  indeed, 
^*  exist  from  nearly  the  earliest  times  ;  and  the  Syrian 
<*  Churches  of  Malabar,  surrounded  by  idolatrous 
<<  bigotry,  almost  unknown  and  disregarded,  still  re- 
"  main  a  living  Monument  of  the  Primitive  Doctrines 
**  of  our  Religion,  and  of  the  gracious  Protection  of  the 
*'  Blessed  Founder,  who  promised  to  be  with  his  faith- 
"  ful  Disciples  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  World." 
P.  16.  of  **  A  Sermon  preached  at  Colombo,  Au- 
**  gust  1.  1813 ;"  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geoi^e  Bisset. 

No.  CIV.  **  from  the  Fathers  to  us.*' J  "  That  this 
**  doctrine  («.  e.  of  the  Trinity)  is  true,  I  am  fully  con- 
'*  vinced.  I  read  it  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Scripture. 
•*  I  see  it  attested  by  the  Writings  of  the  Fathers.  And 
**  I  find  It  displayed,  in  the  generally  uniform  and 
**  unvarying  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the 
"  days  of  the  Apostles  to  the  present  period."  P.  5. 
of  "  Whitaker*s  Origin  of  Arianism  Disclosed." 

"  Our  Reformers  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  as  they  found  it ;  as  the  faith  of  the  Universal 
**  Church  in  all  ages,  and  as  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
**  England  from  the  beginning."    Ibid.  p.  454. 

*'  We  have  seen,  that  from  the  time  that  this  Reve- 
**  lation  took  place,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  the 
**  Apostles,  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Century,  in  what- 
"  ever  region  a  Christian  Church  was  established,  a 
**  Sacred  Trias  was  universally  admitted.  Hence  I 
**  make  this  inference ;  that,  if  an  error  of  this  sort 
*'  had  arisen  so  early,  yet  it  could  not  equally  have  pre- 
**  Vailed  in  so  many  remote  parts  of  the  World.  And 
**  I  proceed  farther,  and  am  persuaded,  that  this  doc- 
**  trine  is  so  little  obvious  to  the  notions  of  Mankind, 
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**  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  devised  by  the  fancy 
*'  of  Man ;  and  if  devised,  still,  as  I  have  before 
"  stated,  it  could  not  have  been  so  universally  propa- 
"  gated.  It  has  now  prevailed  for  ages :  and  we 
"  receive  and  maintain  it,  not  in  consequence  of  our 
"  private  and  partial  opinion  ;  but  because  it  is  accom- 
"  panied  with,  and  enibrced  by  a  Divine  Sanction ; 
"  and  has  the  uniform  suffrage  of  the  wisest  Men,  who 
"  have  also  transmitted  it  to  us."  P.  77-  of  **  The 
"  Sentiments  of  PliUo  Judaius  j "  by  Jacob  Bryant, 
Ed.  in  1797. 

No.  CVIII.  "  however  individually  they  may  give 
*'  different  explications,"  &c.]  "  The  Man,  who  pro- 
"  fesses  each  of  the  Sacred  Three  to  have  sufficient 
'*  divine  Power  and  Capacity  to  sustain  the  Charactera, 
"  and  fulfil  the  Offices  attributed  to  them  in  Scripture  ; 
"  and  pays  due  Honour  to  them  according  to  those 
"  Offices ;  may  justly  be  owned  by  nie,  and  received 
"  as  a  Christian  Brother;  though  we  may  differ  much 
"  in  our  Notions  and  Oijinions  about  the  explication  of 
**  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  or  though  we  may  both  be 
"  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  the  true  way  of  explaining  it." 
Proposition  W.  p.  1'^.  in  "  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
*•  the  Trinity,"  by  I.  Watts.  —  From  that  mutilated 
Edition  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  which  studiously  omits 
passages  tending  to  inculcate  the  principal  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  a  stranger  to  the  original  and  entire  com- 
positions would  naturally  infer  he  did  not  embrace  those 
doctrines.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact.  With 
avidity,  therefore,  is  seized  this  opportunity  of  doing 
justice  to  the  Christian  Principles  of  this  benevolent  and 
pious  Writer,  by  citing  a  paragraph  which  unequivocally 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  Trinitarian. 

Ibid.  "  religion  of  Protestants."]  See  "  The  Re- 
*•  ligion  of  Protestants,"  by  William  Chillingworth. 
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>And»   Fulke'«    ^*  Confutatioii  of  the  Notes    in   the 
"  Rhemish  Tfanslatioii  of  the  New  Testament." 

No.  CIX.  "  aft^rXaxiai.**]  After  perseverance  in 
labour  successfully  applied,  and  discriminating  selection 
judiciously  exercised  during  the  early  part  of  his  Acade- 
mical Life,  Mr.  Henry  Himtingford  published  a  learned, 
useful,  and  desirable  WoiHk)  the  Title  of  which  is 
**  Pindari  Cannina ;  Quibus  accesserunt  Paraphrasis 
.<<  Benedictina,  et  Lexicon  Pindaricumex  integro  Dam- 
^  mii  Opi»:«  Excerptum.''  He  pttefixed  to  it  a  brief 
but  instructive  yvoijttoXoyia.  In  that  sententious  col- 
lection is  properly  inserted  the  passage  afi^i  S'  avOpanrwv 

.^fiinv  oftr^Xoxiai,  &C. 

Remarks  on  the  First  Edition  of  this  Work,  may  be 
seen  in  the  ^<  British  Critic '*  for  December,  1814; 
p.  582.    "  New  Series."  Vol.  II. 

Ibid.  <<  that  are  in  secret.'*]  See  a  Discourse  on 
Dent.  xxix.  9Q.  by  Dr.  John  Sturges,  of  Winchester, 
in  his  Volume  published  1792. 

No.  CXI.  "  temper."]  The  several  qualities  here 
enumerated  are  all  combined  in  that  prime  Scholar, 
acute  Critic,  excellent  Man,  and  faithful  Friend,  Dr. 
Charles  Bumey ;  the  Urbanity  of  whose  manners  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  his  erudition ;  and  both  con- 
fessedly place  him  at  the  head  of  Literary  Characters 
most  eminent  in  this  Nation. 

(Added  in  1820)  "  Extinctus  amabitur  idem.'*  He 
is,  alas  I  no  more.  A  last  adieu  shall  be  bidden  to  him 
in  these  *  words;  "Vale  I  humaniorum  literarum 
"  decus.'* 

*  They  are  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  an  Epistle  from 
Bentley  to  Grsvius,  p.  8.  of  a  publication  entitled  <<  Ricardi 
<<  Bentleii  et  Doctorum  Yirorum  Epbtolae ;  *'  edited  by  Dr.  C. 
Bumey  in  a  beautiful  manner. 
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Gentlemen, 

Such  is  the  nature,  and  such  are  the  purposes  of  that 
solemnity,  for  the  discharge  of  which,  by  Divine  per- 
mission I  we  shall  be  assembled  to-morrow ;  that  even 
slight  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  we 
ought  not  to  engage  in  it  without  previous  consider- 
ation. 

The  Ministry,  to  which  you  intend  devoting  the 
principal  part  of  your  lives,  is  of  apostolical  institution. 
The  duties  of  it  are  many,  important,  sacred.  In  con- 
sequence of  ordination,  you  will  be  commissioned  to 
take  the  lead  in  public  prayer ;  to  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  to  instruct  the  ignorant ;  to  remind  the  better 
informed ;  to  admit  disciples  by  baptism ;  to  prepare 
them  for  ratifying  the  baptismal  vow  by  the  primitive 
and  holy  rite  of  confirmation  j  to  visit  the  sick  ;  and,  if 
you  are  priests,  you  will  have  authority  to  administer 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  j  to  declare  the 
conditions  ofGardon  to  the  sincerely  penitent,  and  thus 
comfort  the  souls  of  the  afflicted.  And  that  you  may 
fulfil  these  duties  in  a  manner  more  complete,  and  with 
ei^ct  more  forcible,  you  will  be  required  by  principle 
and  practice  to  resist  vice  j  by  precept  and  by  example 
to  encourage  virtue. 

A  solemnity  at  which  you  will  be  created  ministers 
for  executing  ofhces  of  such  description,  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  it  is  attended,  and  of  the 
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very  serious  object  proposed  in  its  appointment,  de- 
mands of  us  antecedent  preparation  of  thought  and 
heart. 

It  has  been  with  the  view  of  rendering  us  more  ear- 
nest  in  our  meditation  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
occasion,  that  we  have  now  read  together  some  pas- 
sages from  the  services  of  ordination. 

The  compilers  of  our  Litui^  were  men  of  unaffected 
and  amiable  simplicity ;  men  of  sincere  and  fervent 
piety.  They  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Hdy 
Writ;  and  they  formed  just  conceptions  of  Christian 
truths.  The  happy  effects  of  these  their  exceHenciea 
and  these  then*  attainments  appear  m  every  page  of  our 
ritual :  but  perhaps  no  where  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  services  of  ordination.  Every  question  proposed 
to  the  candidates ;  every  exhortation  directed  to  them ; 
the  selection  of  sentences  and  of  hu^r  portions  from 
the  Scriptures ;  and  the  especial  injunction  that  the 
Litany  should  be  introduced,  and  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  be  administered  at  all  seasons  of  impart- 
ing authority  for  the  exercise  of  sacerdotal  functions ; 
these  instances  of  judicious  precaution  and  devout  pro- 
vision mark  the  character  of  those  who  settled  our  es- 
tablished formularies,  and  they  all  claim  our  serious 
and  earnest  attention. 

For  the  respective  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests 
are  prepared  two  distinct  formularies.  This  two-fold 
appointment  of  various  services  was  suited  to  that 
diversity  of  ministration,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  inferior  and  more  limited  employment  of  deacons, 
on-  the  one  hand ;  and  to  the  superior  and  amplified 
powers  of  priests,  on  the  other. 

From  change  of  times,  circumstances,  and  other 
causes,  it  hath  arisen,  that  deacons  should  now  perform 
several  duties,  which  were  reserved  originally  for  the 
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■  office  of  priesthood.  This  enlargement  of  their  com- 
fl  petency  conduces  much  to  public  convenience,  and  has 
fl  therefore  been  sanctioned  by  long  usage.  Deacons, 
W  however,  should  thence  infer,  that  as  they  are  more  as- 
similated in  extent  of  authority,  so  they  are  more  bound 
to  observe  the  instructions,  which  in  the  service  of 
ordination  are  given  to  priests  ;  and  they  should  con- 
sider many  particulars,  which  were  once  enforced  on 
priests  only,  as  now  equally  applicable  to  deacons 
also. 

In  consequence  of  the  similarity  under  which  deacons 
and  priests  are  now  comprehended,  with  regard  to 
official  employment  and  clerical  obligation ;  whether 
you  are  candidates  for  the  one  or  the  other  order  of 
the  ministry,  to  all  of  you  alike  may  be  recommended 
Bome  few  remarks  on  three  points  of  exhortation  con- 
tuned  in  the  blended  services. 
The  three  points  are  these  :  — 

1.  You  are  exhorted,  "  neither  yourselves  to  oifend, 
"  nor  be  the  occasion  that  others  should  oftend." 

2.  "  To  be  diligent  in  prayer  ;  in  reading  the  Holy 
"  .Scriptures ;  and  such  studies  as  shall  help  to  the 
"  knowledge  of  them." 

S.  "  To  apply  your  endeavours  to  frame  and  fashion 
"  yourselves  and  your  families  according  to  the  doctrine 
"  of  Christ." 

On  each  of  these  admonitory  topics,  brought,  indeed, 
to  your  minds  in  the  form  of  questions,  but  really  in- 
tended as  subjects  of  pressing  advice,  some  observations 
shall  now  be  offered. 

1.  To  imagine  that  any  of  you  will  give  offence, 
either  by  language  or  by  actions  of  gross  turpitude, 
were  a  supposition  so  disrespectful  to  your  sense  and 
principles  of  morality,  that  it  ought  not  even  for  a 
moment  to  be  entertained.     But  there  are  inadverten- 
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cies,  to  which  we  are  all  exposed,  and  against  which 
we  cannot  be  too  much  guarded. 

In  the  concerns  of  life,  many  things  might  be  men- 
tioned, which  if  they  could  possibly  be  taken  in  the  ab« 
stract,  and  were  totally  unconnected  with  all  dependen- 
cies of  persons  and  effects,  would  be  in  themselves 
indifferent.  If,  however,  they  are  considered,  as  they 
must  be  considered,  with  reference  to  collateral  circum- 
gtances,  and  according  to  the  influence  with  which  they 
may  operate  either  in  a  smaller  or  a  larger  circle  of  the 
community,  they  become,  from  their  relation  and  ten- 
dency, matters  of  importance. 

In  the  article  of  dress,  for  instance,  we  know  that 
the  outward  garb  can  make  man  internally  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Taken  therefore  in  the  abstract, 
dress  is  a  thing  indifferent.  But  living,  as  we  do,  in 
society,  and  in  the  view  of  others,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  guided  merely  by  the  refinements  of  abstract 
reasoning.  We  are  bound  to  consider  what  is  required 
of  us  by  that  society,  in  which  we  are  situated ;  and 
we  are  expected  to  bear  it  in  our  recollection,  that 
even  our  outward  appearance  will  have  its  weight, 
either  to  beneficial  or  injurious  ends.  If  to  a  certain 
kind  of  dress,  society  has  by  long  (and,  if  you  please, 
fanciful)  prejudice,  annexed  an  idea  of  that  gravity, 
which  is  suitable  to  persons  engaged  in  the  sacred 
ministry,  every  prudent  man  will  yield  to  that  pre- 
judice, and  adopt  what  the  public  opinion  has  sanc- 
tioned. For  that  minister  offends  society,  brings  dis- 
respect on  his  order,  and  thereby  weakens  the  general 
cause  he  has  undertaken  to  support,  who  appears  habited 
in  apparel,  which  through  usage  is  thought  improper, 
and  which  occasions  him  to  be  censured  as  light,  vain, 
and  conceited. 
.    From  dress,  let  us  pass  on  to  amusements. 
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There  are  many  amusementG,  which,  if  they  could  be 
followed  without  danger  of  being  made  precedents  for 
misapplication  of  them,  would  in  themselves  be  innocent. 
But  we  know  there  are  some,  who,  through  pravlty, 
avail  themselves  of  the  slightest  encouragement  for 
their  o*vn  improprieties.  Others  there  are,  who,  in 
their  imprudence,  cannot  discriminate  between  times 
and  places.  Whenever  our  example,  either  through 
the  misinterpretation  of  the  corrupt,  may  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  culpable  excess,  or,  through  want  of  judg- 
ment in  the  undiseeming,  may  be  the  cause  of  unsuit- 
able and  unseasonable  conduct,  the  innocency  of  our 
amusements,  producing  effects  thus  injurious  to  morals, 
becomes  questionable,  and  it  is  highly  expedient  to 
desist  from  them. 

But  fur  more  questionable  will  become  their  inno- 
cency,  and  much  greater  will  he  the  expediency  of 
relinquishing  our  amusements,  if  we  are  assured  the 
pursuit  of  them  disgusts  persons  of  tender  conscience. 
It  behoves  every  minister  to  be  circumspect,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  and  dispo- 
sition of  those  among  whom  he  is  placed.  If  he  per- 
ceives worthy  and  pious  people  disturbed,  that  their 
minister  is  engaged  in  diversions  which  correspond  not 
with  their  opinions  of  the  decent  demeanour  required 
in  him  who  is  to  be  an  example  of  regular  and  quiet 
deportment,  he  will  show  his  good  sense,  his  value  for 
reputation,  his  regard  for  the  credit  of  his  order,  and, 
above  all,  his  Christian  charity,  by  sacrificing  his  diver- 
sions to  the  higher  consideration  of  not  giving  offence. 

From  a  heathen  moralist  we  may  derive  instruction  ; 
from  an  inspired  Apostle  we  receive  connnand.  The 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on  dress  and  amuse- 
ments, may  properly  be  supported  by  the  sentiments  of 
Tully,    and    the    precepts    of  St.   Paul.      "  That   we 
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"  should  have  a  due  respect  for  all  men;"  that  "it 
betrays  not  only  arrogancy,  but  profligacy,  to  dis- 
regard the  judgment  of  the  good ;"  that  "  decorum 
"  particularly  consists  in  that  modesty  which  will  not 
"  give  oflfence;"  are  the  sentiments  of  Tully.  (OflF.  i. 
28.)  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
"  another's  welfare."  (1  Cor.  x.  24.)  "  Whether  ye 
"  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
"  of  God,  giving  none  offence,"  (1  Cor.  x.  31,  32.) 
are  the  precepts  of  St.  Paul,  who  in  his  own  life  and 
practice  consulted  not  merely  his  own  enlarged  views 
of  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  but  anxious,  as  he 
was,  for  their  salvation,  rather  than  studious  of  gratify- 
ing his  own  inclination,  even  in  circumstances  abstractedly 
allowable ;  he  "  sought  the  spiritual  profit  of  others,** 
and  directed  his  own  actions  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
others  might  be  saved.  (1  Cor.  x.  33.) 

Dress  and  amusements  may  contingently  be  repre- 
hensible, and  give  offence.  There  are  practices,  which 
in  themselves  carry  immediate  culpability,  and  with  just 
reason  excite  disgust.  Of  this  nature  is  the  failure  of 
punctuality,  in  neglecting  to  attend  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  commencing  divine  service ;  and  of  the 
same  description  is  indecent  precipitancy  in  the  manner 
of  reading  and  performing  its  several  parts.  Failure  of 
punctuality  creates  a  suspicion,  that  the  mind  is  careless 
and  thoughtless  of  duty.  Indecent  precipitancy  raises 
an  apprehension,  that  he  must  be  impressed  with  a  very 
faint  and  imperfect  sense  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  and 
of  the  seriousness  which  should  be  inseparable  from 
religious  worship,  who  can  presume  to  address  his 
Maker  with  more  haste  and  greater  familiarity,  than 
he  would  use  even  to  an  earthly  superior.  Sober  con- 
gregations are  offended  by  both  these  faults.  They 
conceive   themselves   not    sufficiently   regarded ;    and 
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they  feel,  as  well  they  might  fee),  dissatisfaction  and 
concern,  that  the  service  of  the  church  should  be  con- 
ducted with  such  manifest  impropriety.  On  account 
of  these  practices,  many  leave  the  Establishment  and 
unite  with  Separatists,  whose  ministers  at  least  affect  to 
treat  them  with  more  civility,  and  show  an  appearance 
of  greater  devotion. 

Of  giving  offence  there  is  yet  another  occasion  ;  to 
which,  though  all  are  not  liable,  yet  many  are  unavoid- 
ably exposed.  Ministers  of  the  Establishment,  who 
live  among  Dissenters  and  Separatists,  need  great  cir- 
cumspection, lest,  either  by  incivility  of  manners,  or  by 
reproachful  appellations,  they  increase  misunderstand- 
ing, and  raise  a  more  violent  spirit  than  already  subsists 
unfavourable  to  the  Establishment.  Should  Dissenters 
indicate  a  disposition  for  tenus  of  good  neighbourhood, 
it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  avoid  holding 
social  intercourse  with  them,  merely  because  they  are 
Dissenters,  if  in  other  respects  they  are  virtuous  and 
unexceptionable  members  of  society.  A  cordial  return 
of  reciprocal  attention  would  much  more  tend  to  con- 
ciliate their  esteem ;  esteem,  nio:>t  certainly  for  the 
minister  whom  they  found  thus  kind  in  behaviour; 
nnd  eventually,  perhaps,  for  the  church  itself. 

Men  of  liberal  educatiou  can  always  find  a  variety  of 
interesting  or  amusing  topics  for  general  conversation, 
without  introducing  those  subjects,  on  which  the  paities 
assembled  may  be  so  differently  persuaded  as  to  dis^rree 
in  sentiment.  There  is  time  and  place  for  all  things. 
If  mixed  and  private  companies  give  not  opportunity 
for  religious  discussion,  at  seasons  unsuitable  it  need 
not  be  obtruded. 

From  persons  of  correct  manners  and  good  under- 
standing we  have  little  to  apprehend.  Language  irre- 
verent on  subjects  sacred,  will  very  seldom  escape  their 
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lips.  If,  however,  it  should  be  our  unhappiness  to  be 
insulted  by  the  indecencies  either  of  the  petulant  or  the 
^orant,  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to  maintain  our 
acknowledged  and  established  principles  in  some  firm, 
though  brief  reply.  Debate  with  the  impertinent  and 
the  shallow  is  not  advisable :  more  especially  if  we  are 
not  so  far  advanced  in  years,  as  that  our  temper  can 
bear  contradiction,  and  our  knowledge  confute  absurd 
paradoxes.  In  colloquial  disputes  on  religious  topics 
violence  of  expression  and  incompetent  acquaintance 
with  the  particular  point  in  question,  will  give  an  op- 
ponent advantage  against  the  cause  we  are  defending, 
and  fill  him  with  higher  conceit  in  favour  of  his  own 
opinions. 

Except  in  cases  of  rare  occurrence,  our  safest  rule 
will  be  to  reser\'e  what  we  would  speak  on  subjects  of 
religion  for  our  professional  discourses.  In  framing 
them,  we  shall  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  the 
application  of  collected  thought,  deliberate  judgment, 
arranged  matter,  and  appropriate  style. 

Discourses  from  the  pulpit  will  be  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  province,  if  they  explain,  establish, 
and  enforce  the  principles  of  our  national  church  ; 
proving  them  to  be  most  clearly  and  fundamentally  sup- 
ported by  the  words  of  Revealed  Truth. 

That  you  may  acquire  ability  for  shewing  the  cor- 
respondence of  our  faith  and  discipline  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  and  institutions  of  his  Apostles,  you 
are  exhorted, 

2.  "  To  be  diligent  in  prayer  ;  in  reading  the  Holy 
"  Scriptures  ;  and  such  studies  as  shall  help  to  the 
**  knowledge  of  them." 

He  that  would  read  the  Scriptures  to  any  useful 
purpose,  must  understand  them.  If  by  *' understanding 
"  the  Scriptures"  were  meant  nothing  more,  than  that 
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knowledge  of'tliein,  which  euables  us  to  render  a  Greek 
term  by  a  word  of  similar  import  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, wc  all  attained  that  power  at  an  early  age. 
But  by  "  understanding  the  Scriptures"  is  implied  a 
talent  far  more  extensive  and  more  profound.  Who- 
ever would  thoroughly  "  understand  the  Scriptures," 
should  comprehend  all  the  various  significations,  which 
the  same  word  is  capable  of  admitting ;  and  all  the 
various  acceptations,  in  which  the  same  pa.ssage  may  be 
taken.  He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principal 
facts  recorded  in  ancient  history  ;  with  the  laws,  man- 
Derii,  customs,  and  opinions  of  ancient  nations ;  with 
the  received  descriptions  of  ancient  geography  j  and  with 
the  leading  epochs  of  ancient  chronology.  Hence  it 
Is  evident,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  like  other  writings 
received  from  antiquity,  require  much  antecedent  phi- 
lology in  him  who  would  rightly  interpret  them. 

In  all  well  digested  and  regidar  comi>ositions,  the 
design  of  which  is  uniform  and  iutcntion  consistent, 
a  peculiar  cast  of  genius  and  train  of  thoughts  are  seen 
to  pervade  t!ie  whole  body.  The  same  are  observable 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  discover  by  wliat  characters 
this  cast  of  genius  is  marked  out,  and  to  what  end  this 
train  of  thoughts  is  directed  in  the  sacred  writings, 
should  be  the  employment  of  the  Biblical  scholar.  For 
this  purpose,  he  should  be  patient  in  the  labour  of  in- 
vestigation i  should  explain  one  passage  by  others  cor- 
responding ;  should  compare  prophecies  with  their 
accomplishment,  and  types  with  their  antitypes ;  should 
illustrate  the  law  and  the  prophets  by  the  Gospels; 
and  confirm  the  Gospels  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles. 
Through  the  several  parts  of  Scripture  there  is  a 
coherence,  which  is  wonderful,  considering  the  many 
oenluries  that  intervened,  from  the  date  of  the  first  to 
the  cera  of  the  last  book  :  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
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coherence,  that,  in  the  work  of  exposition,  we  refer  so 
frequently  to  various  portions  of  the  canonical  writings. 

The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  knowledge 
thus  deep  and  thus  effective,  requires  application  con* 
tinned  for  many  years.  However  sequestered  there* 
fore  may  be  the  place  of  our  abode,  yet  none  of  us  need 
complain  that  we  want  occupation :  nor  assign  that  as 
a  reason  for  leaving  retirement.  Where  there  is  but 
an  inclination  for  professional  reading,  there  will  arise 
an  abundance  of  professional  employment.  To  acquire 
that  inclination,  to  acquire  the  art  of  self-employment, 
is  the  difficult  task  every  minister  has  to  learn  ;  learn 
it,  however,  he  must,  if  he  desires  to  enjoy  that  solid 
satisfaction  of  mind  which  becomes  a  liberal  and  clerical 
character ;  and  if  he  would  render  himself  independent 
of  that  unsubstantial  and  despicable  gratification,  which 
is  expected  from  low  pursuits  and  familiar  participation 
with  the  vicious,  in  their  illiberal,  vulgar,  and  irregular 
pleasures.  Habit  reconciles  us  to  every  situation,  and 
to  every  kind  of  business.  It  is  advisable  for  a  minister 
to  begin  at  once  with  apportioning  some  part  of  every 
day  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  The  effects  of  this 
practice,  resolutely  followed,  would  be  exceedingly  con- 
ducive to  his  improvement ;  for  he  would  experience 
a  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  if  he  omitted  his  daily  usage 
of  Biblical  study ;  Scripture  reading  would  gradually 
attract  his  attention  with  stronger  force  than  any  other 
species  of  literature ;  and  every  new  day  would  open 
to  him  some  idea,  which  the  preceding  had  not  sug- 
gested. 

Many  and  various  are  the  excellent  Works,  which 
are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  For  those, 
who  are  either  just  entering  on  the  ministry  ;  and  for 
those  also,  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  but  few  years, 
it  will  be  the  most  safe  method  to  select  such  writings, 
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as  are  known  to  be  either  in  perfect  consonance  with 
our  Liturgy  j  or  which  at  least  do  not  disagree  with  it 
in  fundamental  points.  It  will  be  prudent  and  advis- 
able for  such  ministers,  to  consult  only  those  comments, 
paraphrases,  or  discourses,  which,  coinciding  with  the 
sentiments  of  our  public  prayers,  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  adoration  thence 
necessarily  due  to  each  person  in  that  Holy  Trinity  ; 
the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  Almighty  God  for  divine  assistance.  By  this 
early  caution  in  the  choice  of  explanatory  books,  they 
will  secure  themselves  from  the  painful  and  mortifying 
state  of  having  much  to  uuleani  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  age,  infomiation,  and  experience.  They  will, 
on  the  contrary,  be  lixed  in  the  best  and  most  correct 
principles  of  Christianity.  On  such  principles  our 
Liturgy  is  composed  :  and  the  more  nearly  any  com- 
ment, paraphrase,  or  discourse  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  doctrines 
of  our  Liturgy,  it  is  proportionably  the  more  sound  and 
better  fitted  for  a  minister  of  the  establishment. 

Daily  application  to  the  study  of  Scriptm-e  learning 
will  gradually  he  followed  by  increase  of  Scripture- 
knowledge.  "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
"  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  (St.  Mutt.  xiii. 
12.)  To  him  that  diligently  labours  for  improvement, 
an  adequate  degree  of  ability  will  be  added.  Activity, 
exerted  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  is  usually  fa- 
voured by  Divine  Providence :  assuredly,  therefoi-e,  in- 
dustry employed  on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  puqwses 
of  rightly  apprehending  truth,  establishing  Christian 
religion  in  doctrinal  and  practical  purity,  and  of  exalt- 
ing our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  industry 
employed  on  the  Scriptures  for  such  purposes  will  be 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
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We  shall  have  still  greater  reason  to  hope  for  this 
blessing,  if  to  a  life  of  prudence,  correctness,  and  so- 
briety, we  add  habitual  prayen  Prayer  is  the  duty  ap- 
pointed by  God,  as  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his 
grace,  on  all  occasions,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  no  less 
than  temporal  and  corporeal.  If  we  recollect  that  from 
God  we  originally  received  the  powers  of  our  mind, 
and  that  to  God  we  owe  the  continuance  of  them  in 
vigour  and  sanity  ;  if  we  advert  to  the  fact,  that  changes 
in  the  images  and  ideas  of  our  minds ;  that  different 
degrees  of  quickness  and  of  extent  in  our  conceptions, 
are  often  produced  in  us  by  circumstances  external  and 
internal,  not  one  of  which  is  at  our  own  command,  but 
all  are  under  the  direction  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence ;  we  shall  find  in  the  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  ;  we  shall  see  in  our  dependence  on  the  Divine 
will  for  mental  as  well  as  for  worldly  advancement, 
strong  reasons  for  the  propriety  and  duty  of  prayer,  that 
God,  by  causes  which  to  himself  appear  most  expedient, 
would  vouchsafe  to  give  us  increase  of  wisdom. 

Then  again,  if  we  consider  the  different  occasions  on 
which,  with  zealous  affection,  St.  Paul  assures  the  con- 
verts to  Christianity  he  ceases  not  to  pray,  "  that  God 
"  would  give  them  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,*' 
(Eph.  i.  17.)  "  that  they  might  be  filled  with  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  his  will  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  understand- 
«'  ing,"  (Col.  i.  9.)  "  that  the  Lord  would  give  under- 
"  standing  in  all  things,"  (2Tim.  ii.  7*)  we  shall  be 
satisfied  it  corresponds  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
that  prayer  should  be  made  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment. St.  Paul,  in  his  charity,  prayed  for  others  :  we, 
in  our  humility,  should  pray  for  ourselves.  And  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  result  will  be,  progressive  ad- 
vancement towards  more  enlarged  views,  and  more  just 
conceptions,  on  subjects  relating  to  faith  and  salvation. 
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3.  The  third  point  of  exhortation  proposed  for  re- 
mark, is  that  which  admonishes  you  to  "  frame  and 
"  fashion  yourselves  and  families  according  to  the  doc- 
"  trine  of  Christ." 

When  in  concerns  of  an  inferior  nature  you  have  been 
circumspect ;  when  in  perfonning  clerical  duties  you 
have  been  punctual ;  when  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  of  professional  writings  you  have  been 
diligent;  when  in  the  observance  of  habitual  prayer 
you  have  been  constant  and  regular ;  you  will  have 
done  much  towards  framing  and  fashioning  yourselves 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected,  that  to  your  sacred 
office  is  attached  responsibility  for  the  right  conduct  of 
others.  There  will  lie  on  you  an  obligation  to  be  soli- 
citous for  "  framing  and  fashioning  your  families"  to  a 
manner  of  life  confoniiable  with  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  Christianity. 

For  accomplishing  this,  besides  the  efficacy  of  season- 
able admonition,  and  the  powerful  influence  of  your  own 
example,  there  are  various  means  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, which  your  own  discernment  will  duly  mark,  and 
your  own  discretion  will  judiciously  improve.  Among 
all  methods,  which  can  be  adopted  for  this  interesting 
purpose,  not  one  perhaps  deserves  to  be  recommended 
80  strongly  to  your  notice  as  the  usage  of  family  prayer. 
You  will  find  this  usage  most  highly  beneficial  in  main- 
taining domestic  regularity,  mutual  harmony,  and  a 
settled  regard  for  whatever  is  serious  and  sacred.  De- 
voutly  is  it  to  be  wished  that  this  salutary  and  pious 
custom  were  universally  prevalent.  That  it  should  ob- 
tain in  the  house  of  every  minister,  you  should  think 
a  matter  of  conscience  ;  and  so  far  as  each  of  you  can 
be  instrumental  by  the  authority  he  has  over  those 
around  him,  he  should  deem  it  an  act  of  solemn  con< 
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cem  and  indispensable  engagement,  to  introduce  and 
continue  daily  prayer  in  his  own  famUy. 

For  directing  our  attention  to  the  ensuing  solemnity^ 
and  for  raising  in  our  minds  consideration  of  the  minis- 
try which  will  then  be  conferred,  and  of  some  duties  re- 
sulting from  the  clerical  profession,  sufficient  has  now 
been  said.  If  after  having  heard  the  observations  here 
made,  you  will  with  yourselves  again  reflect  on  the  gos-r 
pel  priesthood,  in  all  its  relations  and  all  its  tendencies, 
you  will  be  convinced  it  is  an  institution  of  vast  moral 
and  spiritual  importance  to  mankind.  Inseparable  from 
the  human  race  is  natural  inclination  to  sin.  By  in- 
struction, by  warning,  by  intreaty,  by  encouragement, 
sometimes  "  by  the  mercies,"  sometimes  "  by  the 
"  terrors  of  the  Lord,*'  it  will  be  your  province  to  pre- 
vail on  all,  if  possible,  to  amend  what  is  corrupt  and 
vicious  in  their  disposition.  Through  the  divine  bless- 
ing on  your  sacerdotal  exertions,  you  will  turn  thou- 
sands from  sin  to  righteousness  :  and  surely,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  wise  and  good  man,  this  must  be  a 
labour  of  love,  more  than  all  others,  beneficial  to  your 
fellow-creatures  ;  a  work  of  charity,  above  all  others, 
acceptable  to  our  Lord,  who  died  to  redeem  the  human 
race,  and  to  our  God,  who  would  not  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life. 
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Gentlemen, 
1  o  those  who  are  candidates  for  tlie  holy  Tunctions 
of  deacons  and  priests  in  the  church  of  Christ,  at  every 
iscason  of  clerical  ordination,  there  is  propriety  in  re- 
commending frequent  consideration  and  due  notice  of 
these  points. 

1.  In  their  apiwrel,  the  clergy  should  pay  such  de- 
ference to  public  opinion,  as  to  avoid  all  dress  which 
may  have  the  appearance  of  unbecoming  foppery.  True 
it  is,  that  outward  show  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition 
with  inward  principle.  Yet  as  certain  ideas  are  naturally 
sttached  to  what  meets  the  sight,  so  far  as  external 
habit  can  procure  respect,  let  it  avail  to  that  purpose, 
and  let  us  conciliate  the  approbation  of  the  sensible  and 
judicious,  by  vesture  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  our  pro- 
fession. 

2.  To  the  morals  and  conversation  of  the  clergy  is 
annexed  vast  importance,  because  great  and  extensive  is 
the  influence  produced,  by  the  example  which  they 
present  to  view,  and  by  the  language  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  use. 

3.  That  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  all  be 
well  acquainted  with  scriptural  subjects,  and  all  be  com- 
petent to  set  forth,  expound,  and  maintain  the  doctrines 
necessary  for  salvation,  is  indispensable.  That  in  our 
clerical  body  there  should  be  thousands,  who  have  ac- 
quired such  a  degree  of  ecclesiastical  erudition,  and  who 
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have  attained  to  such  powers  of  improved  intellect,  as 
may  enable  them  to  confute  adversaries  by  superiority 
of  knowledge,  clearness  of  proof,  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing, is  an  advantage  equally  desirable  as  it  is  momentous. 
But  ministers  of  neither  description  can  render  them- 
selves competent,  for  writing  discourses  to  be  preached 
in  their  congregations,  or  for  vindicating  Christianity 
by  works  published  to  the  world,  without  application  of 
their  minds  to  reading  and  study,  pursued  with  regular 
industry,  continued  with  long  and  patient  perseverance. 

4.  On  parochial  ministers,  and  indeed  on  all  who  offici- 
ate, it  is  a  most  solemn  and  ui^ent  duty,  that  in  perform- 
ing the  services  appointed  by  the  church,  they  should 
be  punctual,  earnest,  and  devout;  punctual  in  time» 
earnest  in  manner,  devout  in  entertaining  a  conscious 
sense  of  the  sacred  subjects  to  which  the  several  offices 
relate,  and  to  which  the  different  prayers  are  more  im- 
mediately applicable.  Devotion  thus  intent  would  ex- 
clude that  precipitancy,  which  in  itself  is  indecorous, 
tmd  which  to  the  serious  part  of  the  laity  gives  just 
cause  for  displeasure  and  censure,  for  offence  and  com- 
plaint. 

The  Sabbath,  in  particular,  should  be  distinguished 
and  hallowed  by  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  not 
once  only,  but  twice,  if  possible,  on  each  return.  Va- 
rious circumstances  do  indeed  impose  a  necessity  for 
qualifying  this  obligation,  and  force  us  to  consider  not 
only  what  is  possible y  but  also  what,  in  certain  cases,  is 
reasonable.  So  far,  however,  as  this  limitation  may 
not  operate  to  the  contrary,  the  assertion  will  be  correct, 
that  to  the  regular  usj^  of  doubly  officiating  in  the 
same  church  should  be  paid  the  most  scrupulous  regard ; 
and  none  but  causes  substantially  valid  and  unfeignedly 
true  in  reason  and  in  fact,  should  be  thought  sufficient 
ibr  jnstifying  the  diminution  of  divine  service,  by  the 


omission  of  it  either  in  the  morning  or  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbath. 

At  some  seasons,  and  on  some  occasions,  it  may  be 
requisite  to  press  on  the  minds  of  candidates  for  holy 
orders,  not  only  the  topics  already  mentioned,  but 
others  also  of  a  more  pointed  nature.  Some  of  that 
description  shall  now  be  adduced.  They  are  important : 
and  why  your  attention  should  be  called  to  them,  will 
be  made  apparent  by  the  observations  which  will  seve- 
rally introduce  them. 

The  Socinians  of  this  country  were  not  heretofore 
active  in  circulating  copies  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  should  differ  materially  from  those  of  our  own 
received  translation.  But  they  now  adopt  another 
mode  of  proceeding.  They  arc  intent  on  widely  dis- 
seminating ft  work,  which  in  its  character  is  very  unlike 
the  simplicity  and  fidelity  so  admirable  through  the 
greater  part  of  our  received  translation.  They  arrogate 
to  their  work  the  imposing  title  of  an  "  Improved 
"  Version  of  the  New  Testament."  But,  if  there  be 
any  lixed  principles  for  correct  writing ;  any  certain 
rules  for  regular  and  intelligible  composition  ;  any  le- 
gitimate, allowed,  and  universal  usages  of  interpretation  ; 
any  clear  inferences  from  analogy  by  the  comparison  of 
one  passage  with  another  ;  if  there  be  any  just  canons 
of  critical  and  Biblical  learning;  what  the  Socinians  de- 
nominate an  "  Improved  Version,"  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
elaborate  specimen  of  studied  and  disingenuous  falsifica- 
tion ever  exhibited  to  the  world.  And  that  the  object  pro- 
posed might  not  be  mistaken,  under  the  text  of  their  Ver- 
sion they  have  subjoined  notes,  the  purport  of  which  is  to 
contradict  the  doctrines  maintained  by  us,  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ,  the  atonement  made  by  Him,  and 
letrlfaution  in  a  future  state.  That  you  may  counteract 
the  spreading  and  baneful  intJuence  of  Sucinian  writers. 
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coherence,  that,  in  the  work  of  exposition,  we  refer  so 
frequently  to  various  portions  of  the  canonical  writings. 

The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  knowledge 
thus  deep  and  thus  effective,  requires  application  con* 
tinned  for  many  years.  However  sequestered  there-* 
fore  may  be  the  place  of  our  abode,  yet  none  of  us  need 
complain  that  we  want  occupation :  nor  assign  that  as 
a  reason  for  leaving  retirement.  Where  there  is  but 
an  inclination  for  professional  reading,  there  will  arise 
an  abundance  of  professional  employment.  To  acquire 
that  inclination,  to  acquire  the  art  of  self-employment, 
is  the  difficult  task  every  minister  has  to  learn  ;  learn 
it,  however,  he  must,  if  he  desires  to  enjoy  that  solid 
satisfaction  of  mind  which  becomes  a  liberal  and  clerical 
character ;  and  if  he  would  render  himself  independent 
of  that  unsubstantial  and  despicable  gratification,  which 
is  expected  from  low  pursuits  and  familiar  participation 
with  the  vicious,  in  their  illiberal,  vulgar,  and  irregular 
pleasures.  Habit  reconciles  us  to  every  situation,  and 
to  every  kind  of  business.  It  is  advisable  for  a  minister 
to  begin  at  once  with  apportioning  some  part  of  every 
day  for  the  study  of  Scripture.  The  effects  of  this 
practice,  resolutely  followed,  would  be  exceedingly  con- 
ducive to  his  improvement ;  for  he  would  experience 
a  degree  of  dissatisfaction,  if  he  omitted  his  daily  usage 
of  Biblical  study ;  Scripture  reading  would  gradually 
attract  his  attention  with  stronger  force  than  any  other 
species  of  literature ;  and  every  new  day  would  open 
to  him  some  idea,  which  the  preceding  had  not  sug- 
gested. 

Many  and  various  are  the  excellent  Works,  which 
are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures.  For  those, 
who  are  either  just  entering  on  the  ministry  ;  and  for 
those  also,  who  have  been  engaged  in  it  but  few  years, 
it  will  be  the  most  safe  method  to  select  such  writings. 
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as  are  known  to  be  either  in  perfect  cousouance  with 
our  Liturgy ;  or  which  at  least  do  not  disagree  with  it 
in  iundaniental  points.  It  will  be  prudent  and  advis- 
able for  such  ministers,  to  consult  only  those  comments, 
paraphrases,  or  discourses,  which,  coinciding  with  the 
sentiments  of  our  public  prayers,  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  ;  the  adoration  thence 
necessarily  due  to  each  person  in  that  Holy  Trinity  ; 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  ;  the  dependence  of  man 
upon  Almighty  God  for  divine  assistance.  By  this 
early  caution  in  the  choice  of  explanatory  books,  they 
will  secure  themselves  from  the  painful  and  mortifying 
state  of  having  much  to  unlearn  at  a  more  advanced 
period  of  age,  information,  and  experience.  They  will, 
oo  the  contrary,  be  fixed  in  the  best  and  most  correct 
principles  of  Christianity.  On  such  principles  our 
Liturgy  is  composed :  and  the  more  nearly  any  com- 
ment, ]>araphrase,  or  discourse  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  corresponds  with  the  prevailing  doctrines 
of  our  Liturgy,  it  is  proportionably  the  more  sound  and 
better  fitted  for  a  minister  of  the  establishment. 

Daily  application  to  the  study  of  Scripture  learning 
will  gradually  be  followed  by  increase  of  Scripture- 
knowledge.  "  Whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given, 
"  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance."  (St.  Matt.  xiii. 
12.)  To  him  that  diligently  labours  for  improvement, 
an  adequate  degree  of  ability  will  be  added.  Activity, 
exerted  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  is  usually  fa- 
voured by  Divine  Providence :  assuredly,  therefore,  in- 
dustry employed  on  the  Scriptures,  for  the  purposes 
of  rightly  apprehending  truth,  establishing  Christian 
religion  in  doctrinal  and  practical  purity,  and  of  exalt- 
ing our  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier  ;  industry 
employed  on  the  Scriptures  for  such  purposes  will  be 
aided  and  encouraged  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
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You  will  but  meet  the  necessity,  which  is  imposed  upon 
you  by  the  misguided  spirit  of  an  undisceming  age,  if^ 
in  the  course  of  your  preaching,  you  state  to  your 
audience  such  arguments  dissuasive  from  Popery,  as  you 
will  see  in  the  five  sermons  of  Archbishop  Seeker ;  in 
the  letter  of  Bishop  Porteus ;  in  the  very  judicious 
and  satisfactory  charge,  entitled  <'  The  Grounds  on 
<'  which  the  Church  of  England  separated  from  the 
"  Church  of  Rome,'*  a  charge  delivered  by  Bishop  Bar- 
rington. 

Next  to  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  I  it  will 
most  essentially  conduce  to  the  support  of  our  Establish- 
ment, if  you  can  be  instrumental  towards  the  religious 
education  of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  more  especially 
if  you  can  train  up  children  in  the  constant  usage  of 
frequenting  our  churches  or  chapels^  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Whatever  may  be  their  particular  denominations. 
Separatists  all  know  the  powerful  force  of  early  impres- 
sions, and  therefore  habituate  the  young  to  punctual 
attendance  on  their  peculiar  form  and  place  of  divine 
worship.  In  concern  for  the  principles  ;  in  vigilance 
over  the  conduct ;  in  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  children 
growing  up  in  families  attached  to  our  Church  ;  if  on 
the  one  hand  you  are  deficient,  you  will  be  highly  cul- 
pable ;  if  on  the  other  hand  you  are  exemplary  and 
active,  each  according  to  the  nature  of  his  situation  and 
extent  of  his  powers ;  you  will  merit  the  esteem  of 
your  parishioners,  the  commendation  of  the  wise  and 
good,  the  thanks  of  your  country. 

Among  the  various  means  by  which  the  teachers  of  Se- 
paratists increase  the  number  of  their  followers,  one  is  that 
degree  of  attention  paid  to  individuals,  however  low  may 
be  their  rank  in  life.  Whilst  by  this  mark  of  apparent 
consideration  they  gratify  the  persons  severally  noticed, 
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they  not  only  secure  attachment  to  themselves,  but  also 
confirm  the  minds  of  their  people  in  strong  adherence  to 
the  principles  of  their  sect.  The  natural  consequences  of 
frequent  interview  with  all  parishioners  were  not  un- 
observed by  that  pious  author  *,  who,  in  delineating  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  parochial  minister,  describes 
him  as  taking  occasion,  in  the  afternoons  of  week-days, 
to  visit  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  quarter 
of  his  parish  ;  and  represents  him  as  adapting  his 
conversation  to  the  particular  state  in  which  he  found 
the  members  of  a  family.  Perhaps,  in  no  case  will  the 
exercise  of  judgment  be  more  necessary,  than  in  dis- 
cerning and  following  the  precise  line  of  behaviour, 
which  shall  at  once  maintain  the  respect  due  to  your* 
selves,  and  yet  conciliate  regard  from  the  poor.  £xpe* 
riehce,  however,  shows  that  if  a  discreet  minister  can 
be  a£&ble  and  condescending,  without  either  language 
or  manner  which  may  encourage  bold  familiarity  in  the 
person  addressed,  he  must  in  his  intercourse  gain  great 
ascendancy  over  his  parishioners,  and  induce  them  to 
love  both  himself  and  the  church. 

In  every  nation,  but  especially  in  this,  where  the 
democratic  part  of  the  legislature  is  scarcely  counter* 
balanced  by  the  aristocratic  and  monarchic,  the  people 
should  be  taught  it  is  their  wisdom  and  it  is  their  duty 
to  obey  the  laws.  It  is  their  wisdom,  because  by  obe- 
dience to  laws  they  preserve  that  internal  tranquillity, 
and  strengthen  that  mutual  confidence,  which  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  the  prosecution  and  advantages  oF 
arts  and  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce.  Infraction 
of  law  is  the  source  of  civil  commotion.     Civil  com- 

•  See  "  Herbert's  Country  Parson,"  Chapter  xiv.  republished  in 
a  volume  called  <<  The  Clergyman's  Instructor." 
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motimi  *  interrupts  the  pursuits  of  ingenuity  and  labour. 
And  the  final  issue  of  riot  and  confusion  is  generally 
an  increase  of  pressure,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  very 
evil  which  it  was  proposed,  or  at  least  pretended,  should 
be  forcibly  remedied.     To  such  a  degree  do  violence 
and  outrage  defeat  their  own  ends,  and  such  foUy  is 
there  in  popular  tumult.    But  neither  is  folly,  nor  even 
ihe  dread  of  legal  penalty  inflicted  by  man  on  disregard 
of  order  sxtd  law,  the  sole  or  main  ground  on  which  to 
rest  arguments  against  disobedience.     Religious  consi- 
derations should  be  applied.     We  should  remind  our 
congregations,  that  St.  Paul's  command  is,  '<  Let  every 
**  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers," — "  not  only 
**  for  wrath,  but  also  conscience  sake.'*  t     We  should 
remind  them,  that  by  the  injunction  of  the  same  apostle^ 
Christians  are  required  to  ''  obey  magistrates,  to  be  no 
<<  brawlers,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  unto  all 
"  men."  t  We  should  remind  them  of  the  duties  incul- 
"  cated  by  St.  Peter,  when  he  earnestly  delivers  these 
precepts :   "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
"  man,  for  the  Lord's  sake :  whether  it  be  to  the  king  as 
"  supreme ;  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
"  sent  by  hira."§  Unhappily  for  us,  there  are  not  wanting 
abettors  of  resistance  to  constituted  authorities,  heralds 
of  disunion  between  the  several  ranks  of  society,  har- 
bingers of  subversion  through  the  whole  system  of  the 
Establishment,  civil  and  religious.     The  vice  and  im- 
piety which  the?/  would  introduce,  the  ruin  and  misery 

•  Multo  vero  maxima  pars  eorum,  qui  in  tabernis  sunt,  immo 
verd  (id  enim  potius  est  dicendum)  genus  hoc  universum  amantis- 
simum  est  otii.  Etenim  omne  eorum  instrumentum,  omnis  opera, 
ac  quaestus,  frequentia  civium  sustinetur,  alitur  otio:  quorum 
81  quaestus,  occlusis  tabernis,  minui  solet,  quid  tandem  incensis 
futurum  est?  Cic.***,  Or.  in  Catal.  p.  138.  Ed.  Delph. 

t  Rom.  xiii.  1—5.      t  Titus,  iii»  1,2.      J  1  St.  Pet.  ii.  13,  14. 
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which  ihey  would  occasion,  it  must  be  our  labour  to 
.  prevent,  so  far  as  it  may  please  the  Almighty  Director 
of  human  e£Ports  to  bless  our  words  spoken,  and  works 
undertaken  in  the  discharge  of  our  office.  Such  labour 
is  incumbent  on  us.  For,  that  we  should  endeavour  to 
make  our  people  good  subjects  of  the  civil  government, 
we  owe  to  the  state,  by  the  constitution  of  which  we 
are  the  appointed  ministers  of  the  national  religion : 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  make  our  people  good 
Christians,  we  are  bound  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
sacred  ministry,  which  lays  on  us  a  strict  and  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  communicating  for  knowledge, 
and  of  enforcing  for  observance,  all  that  was  taught  and 
commanded  for  faith  and  practice,  by  the  Divine  Person 
to  whose  service,  honour,  and  glory,  we  are  more  im- 
mediately dedicated,  even  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  I  May  the  Holy  Spirit  assist,  direct,  and  sanc- 
tify us  I  Under  the  influence  of  His  grace,  may  we 
fulfil  the  great  ends  of  our  sacerdotal  calling,  by  contri- 
buting to  the  maintenance  of  social  order;  by  conr 
ducing  to  the  advancement  of  morality  and  religion ; 
by  promoting  the  spiritual  and  eternal  happiness  of  our 
Christian  brethren.  So  shall  we  work  out  our  own  sal- 
vation :  so  will  men  see  the  exercise  of  pious  labour, 
for  effects  most  beneficial  and  salutary  to  them  :  so 
ahall  we  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  whose  messengers  we 
are,  for  the  merciful  and  high  purposes  of  the  Gospel  I 
and  so  shall  we  be  the  humble  instruments  of  exciting 
all  around  us  to  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  I 
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1.  The  Apostles,  early  Fathers,  and  later  eminent  Divines  were 
intent  on  correcting  Errors  in  Religion. 

2.  The  discordance  of  opinions  among  Protestants  is  not  to 
to  be  charged  on  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  the  British  Empire. 

3.  The  Reformers  of  our  English  Church  drew  up  a  Rule  of  Faith, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  Uniformity  in  Belief  and  Worship. 

4.  The  several  instances  of  departure  from  that  rule  will  be 
noticed  by  the  Clergy,  who  will  adopt  the  best  method  of  opposing 
Errors. 

5.  The  Clergy  will  examine  Books,  which  contain  erroneous 
Doctrin  es. 

6.  Compared  with  some  tenets  now  holden,  the  Doctrines  even 
of  Socinus  might  be  commended. 

7.  Socinianism  has  been  exchanged  for  a  new  species  of  Uni- 
tarianism. 

8.  The  standard  of  that  new  species  is  considered. 

9.  It  is  impossible  that  the  Clergy  should  adopt  the  Standard  of 
modem  Unitarianism. 

10.  The  works  and  names  are  mentioned  of  some  few,  among  the 
many  Authors,  who  within  the  course  of  seven  years  last  past,  have 
maintained  our  received  Doctrines,  and  who  professedly  have 
written  against  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  New  Testament. 

11.  Conclusion. 


A   CHARGE. 


Reverend  Brethren, 
1 .  When,  obediently  to  the  command  received  from 
our  Lord*,  the  apostles  had  begun  anil  pursued  their 
ministry  by  making  converts ;  still  mindful  of  the 
solemn  charge  with  which  they  were  commissioned,  they 
prosecuted  their  work  by  endeavouring  to  keep  sound 
in  the  faith,  those  converts  whom  they  had  made. 
With  a  view  to  the  former  purpose,  they  delivered  the 
plun  truths  of  Christianity  in  their  preaching  :  that  they 
might  secure  the  latter  object,  they  combated  errors  by 
their  corrective  and  admonitory  writings.  Thus  the 
elements  of  Christian  religion,  communicated  in  such 
manner  and  in  such  proportion  as  tlieir  respective  au- 
diences were  capable  of  bearing,  form  the  subjects  of  dis- 
courses made  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  recorded  in 
the  Acts.  Against  the  strong  prejudices  of  Judaizing; 
against  the  multifarious  and  heterogeneous  conceits  of 
philosophising  Christians ;  more  particularly  against 
the  Docetffi,  the  Cerinthians,  and  Nicolaitans,  were  evi- 
dently directed,  in  greater  part,  the  apostolical  epistles.t 
As  the  human  mind  has  never  ceased  to  be  fertile  of 
invention,  through  successive  periods  of  the  Christian 
lera  have  arisen  different  occasions,  which  from  time  to 
time  have  called  on  some  of  the  clergy  for  mental  exer- 
tions, superadded  to  those  which  they  regularly  em- 

•  St.  Matt.  28.  19,  20. 

t  See  Mnckniglit's  Station  3.  in  I'ri-fiice  to  1st  Ep.  St.  John. 
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ployed  in  the  disehai'ge  of  congregational  and  parochial 
duties.  Novel  opinions  widely  diffused  were  to  be  met 
as  widely  by  seasonable  confutations,  in  treatises  rather 
composed  for  controversy  in  the  world  at  large,  thttn 
calculated  for  the  edification  of  private  devotional  as- 
semblies. Thence  originated  many  valuable  works  ^ 
the  now  too  much  neglected  Fathers,  who  were  eminent 
advocates  of  our  faith  in  the  early  centuries :  and  from 
the  same  causes  proceeded  the  noble  specimens  of  erudi- 
tion, thought,  and  reasoning,  which  were  produced  by 
equally  pious  and  able  divines,  in  centuries  not  yM  rei- 
mote  from  the  present. 

•  ®.  Whatever  may  be  the  subject  under  consideration, 
it  is  a  received  axiom  that  we  are  not  to  argue  from  the 
misapplication  and  improper  use  of  any  circumstance. 
On  the  ground  of  this  maxim,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
case  df  religion.  If  in  its  essential  nature,  in  its  doc*^ 
trinal  precepts,  in  its  ritual  ordinances,  a  religious  sys^ 
tern  isl  upon  the  whole  good  ;  in  fairness  and  in  candour 
no  objection  can  be  made  to  it,  although  contingently 
it  may  have  given  occasion  for  some  effects  confessedly 
undesirable,  but  nevertheless  extrinsic  from  its  primary 
design.  These  remarks  are  meant  as  brief  answers  to 
persons  of  a  certain  communion,  who  criminate  the  re- 
formation of  religion  in  the  British  empire,  and  charge 
it  with  being  responsible  for  that  discordance  of  senti- 
ment, by  which  Protestants  in  these  dominions  are  un- 
happily divided.  However  such  discordance  is  to  be 
lamented,  yet  it  is  not  imputable  to  the  Reformation  ; 
for  it  never  was  in  the  view  or  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  original  reformers,  that  great  diversity  of  religious 
tenets  and  of  religious  worship  should  exist  among  re- 
formed Christians  in  our  part  of  the  world.  That 
it  does  exist,  is  owing  to  those  who  have  thought  proper 
to  exercise  their  religious  liberty  in  a  manner  which 
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they  conceived  to  be  more  salutary  than  adherence  to 
what  was  intended  by  the  fathers  of  our  English  church. 
Tbe  light  of  reformation  in  the  spiritual  worid,  was 
like  the  cfRilgence  of  the  sun  breaking  fortli  from  a 
cloud  which  had  obscured  its  orb  in  the  physical  world. 
It  threw  clearness  on  ways,  which,  for  a  long  period,  had 
been  but  dimly  discerned ;  even  the  ways  by  which 
Christians,  with  competent  guides,  might  not  only  pro- 
ceed, but  might  see  and  understand  how  they  proceeded, 
towards  the  attainment  of  truth  and  salvation.  If,  in 
the  freedom  of  their  will,  some  Christians  have  chosen 
either  to  be  their  own  directors,  or  to  adopt  guides 
who  would  strike  into  new  ways,  ways  never  described 
nor  proposed  by  our  reformers  ;  the  consequences,  such 
as  they  are,  must  rest  on  the  persons  deviating  from  the 
course  originally  marked  out  by  our  Refonnatiou ;  and 
not  on  our  llefonnation  itself,  which  never  designed 
Huch  departure. 

3.  Societies,  even  of  humble  condition,  prescribe  to 
themselves  certain  principles  on  which  to  act,  and  cer- 
tain modes  by  which  to  proceed.  They  well  know, 
(hat  unless  these  preliminaries  are  settled  and  recognised 
for  observance  by  all  their  members,  there  could  be  no 
security  either  for  general  concurrence  of  sentiment  on 
the  outlines  of  the  pui-poso  for  which  they  meet  as  con- 
stituted  bodies,  nor  for  general  unifomiity  of  conduct 
in  transacting  the  concerns  of  their  respective  commu- 
nities.  Following  the  dictates  of  ordinary  pi-udence, 
and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  apostolical  instructions,  our 
lefonners  drew  up  a  rule  of  faith  and  worship  for  the 
Protestants  of  this  country.  The  substance  of  that 
rule  is  virtually  diffused  through  the  several  parts  of 
our  Liturgy  ;  the  sum  of  it  is  systematically  arranged 
and  comprised  in  our  articles. 

4-.  In  preparing  the    rule   of  faith,    our    refonners 
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were  directed  by  that  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  had  been  received  in  the  primitive  and  best  days 
of  the  Christian  ssra.  It  is  matter  of  regret,  that  de« 
flection  from  their  rule  is  now  carried  to  the  utmost 
limit  which  can  be  admitted  consistently  with  any  thing 
like  a  religious  profession  denominating  itself  Christian. 
The  language  and  opinions  resulting  from  such  deca- 
dence cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  clergy.  But 
it  may  require  some  exercise  of  discretion  and  judg- 
ment to  decide  on  the  method  in  which  it  may  be  most 
proper  to  notice  such  language  and  opinions. 

Between  the  intellectual  and  material  soil,  in  many 
respects,  there  is  close  analogy. 

Quid  qusque  ferat  regio ;  quid  quaeque  recuset ; 

Nee  verd  terras  ferre  omnes  omnia  possunt;  * 

will  be  remarks  not  less  in  the  consideration  of  the 
judicious  preacher,  than  of  the  experienced  husbandman. 
If  every  spot  of  ground  will  not  alike  receive,  to  advan- 
tage, every  species  of  grain  ;  so  neither  is  every  audi- 
ence competent  to  enter  into  every  subject  of  divinity. 
Though  by  no  means  on  all  occasions,  yet  at  seasons 
by  far  the  more  frequent  and  numerous,  you  will  pro- 
bably think  it  most  advisable,  because  most  edifying, 
to  oppose  error,  not  by  express  mention  either  of  the 
error  itself,  or  of  those  who  maintain  it,  but  by  posi- 
tive and  direct  assertion  of  our  own  doctrines ;  by  proof 
of  their  conformity  with  Holy  Scriptures  ;  by  enforcing 
observance  of  them  under  gospel  sanctions.  Still, 
however,  though  on  the  one  hand  you  may  deem  it  un- 
suitable, that  your  churches  should  be  made  places  for 
theological  controversy,  or  that  your  congregations 
should  be  perplexed  with  subtile  enquiries  ;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  will  your  prudence  nor  your  zeal 

♦  Virg.  Geor.  i.  53.— ii.  109. 
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permit  yoii  to  act  with  that  unaccountable  indifference, 
so  marked  and  reprehensible  in  the  clergy  of  France, 
antecedently  to  the  late  bnital  and  sacrilegious  revolu- 
tion. To  speak  in  common  phrase,  they  suffered  their 
cause  to  be  written  down,  before  they  put  jien  to  paper. 
To  convey  the  same  remark  in  terms  more  oniamcntal, 
as  men,  and  as  ministers,  they  allowed  their  civil  and 
religious  existence  to  stand  on  the  verge  of  annihilation, 
before  they  put  forth  any  of  those  mental  energies, 
which,  if  seasonably  applied,  might  have  retarded  the 
prioress  of  sceptical  faction  and  of  infidel  democracy. 
Not  thus  supine,  for  their  own  perdition,  will  be  the 
clergy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  manifold 
channels  of  public  communication  will  not  till  be  left 
open  for  the  dififiision  of  wrong  opinions.  Minds  ac- 
tive, enlightened,  pious,  will  avail  themselves  of  all  fair 
and  laudable  opportunities,  by  which,  to  the  miscon- 
ceptions of  novelty  they  may  oppose  the  long  received 
and  more  just  representation  of  Christian  truths  ;  truths, 
which,  if  not  delivered  m  express  words,  are  at  least 
collected  by  unforced  and  obvious  deductions  from  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament. 

5.  When  we  can  apply  our  attention  either  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves;  or  to  commentaries  and 
books  of  theology,  which  in  sentiment  concur  with  the 
explicit*  declarations  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  ;  with 
the  strong  t  confessions  of  St.  Thomaj*  and  St.  Peter  ; 
with  the  belief  of  all  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  ; 
with  the  practical  and  devout  usage  of  the  earliest 
Christians,  the  usage  originating  in  the  fullest  convic- 
tion of  our  Lord's  divinity  ;  we  find  employment  in  the 
study  of  such  writings  to  be  far  more  satisfactory  than 
occupation  in  any  pursuit  unconnected  with  religion, 

•  In  St.  John,  L  1.  —  Rom.  ix.  5. 

t  St.  John,  XX.  28.  —  St.  Matt. xvi.  16 — Act8,x.  36. 
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And  it  is  more  satisfactory,  because  the  works  which 
we  contemplate  confirm  our  best  hopes  of  those  blesa- 
ings,  which,  through  the  mercies  of  redemption,  and 
the  grace  of  sanctification,  we  humbly  trust  to  enjoy  in 
a  future, state.  Gladly  should  we  dwell  on  writings  of 
that  description  only:  but  as  we  are  devoted  to  the 
Lord,  we  must  be  zealous  for  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  name  ;  as  we  are  bound  to  labour  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  we  must  consider  what  may  be  for  the  great- 
fist  private  and  public  benefit  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
When,  therefore,  to  the  faith  professed  by  ourselves, 
and  not  by  ourselves  alone,  but  by  others  also ;  by  men 
more  numerous  than  to  be  easily  calculated ;  by  men 
distinguished  for  mental  abilities  and  exemplary  good- 
ness ;  by  men,  amongst  whom  all  neither  were  nor  are 
members  of  our  national  church,  but  thousands,  <m 
account  of  circumstantials  alone,  have  been  and  are  un- 
connected with  the  Church  of  England ;  when  to  the 
faith  professed  by  them,  by  us,  by  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  objection  is  attempted  to  be 
set  up  and  encouraged,  by  the  dissemination  of  writings 
either  palpably  incorrect  or  defective  in  principles  ;  the 
task  of  examining  such  writings  is  imposed  on  some  of  us 
as  a  duty  attached  to  our  function.*  And  if  time,  op- 
portunities, and  other  requisites  will  fairly  admit,  we 
must  exercise  our  patience  by  making  research,  even 
where,  at  every  turn,  we  shall  meet  with  such  impro- 
priety as  will  raise  dissatisfaction,  if  not  disgust.  The 
prosecution  of  that  design  will  necessarily  lead  us  to 
explore  those  books,  which  would  substitute  erroneous 
for  true  doctrines.     Not,  indeed,  all  the  books  which 

aXXoi;<  Xaxovra.  —  Chrysostom  "  De  Sacerdotio,"  lib.  4.  p.  79.  Ed. 
Paris,  1614. 
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ore  published  with  that  view,  ant!  with  which  the  pre» 
\»  daily  teeming.  No  |)ersever^ce  could  be  eqiiai  to 
tbat  task  t  lor  in  sort  they  are  miuiitbld,  in  juxiu'iancc 
A^iUidatit ; 

w  *'8ed  neque  quiim  multa;  species,  nee  nocnina  cjutc  Binl,  '  • 

ftd.^  Est  nuaoerus:  nccjiieenini  DUnierocomprendeTe  rcfert:  rlt 

^ff   ;.  iQuem  ijui  scire  velit,  Libyci  velit  squorU  idem  ,  ,  f 

Discere  ijuam  nmllie  zephyro  turbantur  arenie."  *  , 

if  possible,  however,  we  must  select  what  may  be  con* 
sj4ered  as  text  books  of  opinions  ditferent  from  our 
(jmn  ;  whether  such  opinions  have  been  maintained  for 
mine  ieogth  of  time,  or  whether  in  origin  they  are  of 
dat«  more  recent. 

G.  We  live  in  an  age,  when,  strange  to  obscr^'c,  on 
comparison  o(  his  doctrines  with  modem  tenets,  we 
must  allow  some  degree  of  commendation  even  to  So- 
ciniis  hipueif.  For  although  misinterpretation  of  various 
passages,  which  for  establishing  right  doctrines  are  of 
Djaterial  consequence,  induced  him  to  exclude  from  his 
summary  of  Christian  faith  many  essential  articles;  and 
although,  in  consequence  of  such  exclusion,  he  has  framed 
but  a  Jejune  and  imperfect  system ;  yet  he  has  not  so 
reduced  it,  as  to  make  tt  contain  little  more  than  that 
the  Author  of  our  religion  was  highly  distinguished  by 
being  endowed  with  supernatural  powei-s ;  that  after  his 
crucifixion  and  burial,  he  rose  from  the  dead  ;  that  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  human  race,  at  some  future 
period,  will  be  the  consequence  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
On  the  authority  of  St.  Matthew,  i.  '^0— -iS.  and  of 
St.  Luke,  i.  36.  (a  eircumatance  deserving  particular 
, notice),  Socinus  maintains  the  miraculous  conception,  t 
ftom  1  St.  John,  ii.  '2.  he  thinks  it  evident  Christ  is 

-"  • '  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  103. 

'■■•'t'Se*  Bibliothecii  Frairum  Polonorum,  vol.  i  p.  6S+.  Kd. 
FoL  \GS6.  —  "  DiTini  Spiritii*  vi  conccpttira  bc  formntuin." 
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considered  as  abiding  with  the  Father.*  From  St. 
Matthew,  xxviii.  18. — St.  John,  xiii.  3. — Eph.  i.  20. 
he  infers  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  is  given  to 
our  Lord  t  J  one  act  of  which  will  be  exercised  in  raising 
us  from  the  dead  to  a  life  of  immortality.  He  asserts 
the  dominion  of  our  Lord  to  be  over  all  angelst,  and 
all  spirits,  both  good  and  bad;  speaking  of  both  as 
existing  in  real  personality  §,  and  describing  both  as 
respectively  employed  in  good  and  evil  actions.  He 
affirms,  and  proves  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  our 
Lord  hears  our  prayers,  beholds  our  deeds,  and  discerns 
our  thoughts.  ||  He  is  of  opinion  they  are  not  Chris- 
tians, who  attribute  not  these  properties  to  Christ.  ^  He 
declares,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  those  who  think  with 
him,  "  We  confess  and  adore  one  Lord,  the  Son  of 
"  God."**  And  having  contended  that  our  Lord  takes 
care  of  his  disciples ;  that  he  is  enabled  to  confer  on 
them  all  things  which  they  may  want,  for  their  more 
easy  progress  in  their  course  begun,  and  for  their  attain- 
ment of  eternal  life ;  that  therefore  he  is  to  his  faithful 
servants  "  loco  ipsius  Dei,*'  and  reigns  in  the  church 
"  pro  ipso  Deo ;  *'  that  consequently  divine  worship  is 
to  be  shown,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  power  is  to  be 
made  by  us  to  our  Lord,  from  whom  we  are  to  implore 
help  in  all  those  cases  which  are  connected  with  his 
care  and  government  of  his  faithful  servants ;  having 
insisted  on  these  points,  Socinus  concludes  the  passage 

•  See  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  vol.i.  p.  165.  —  "  HTc 
"  porro  apud  Joannem  fit  disertd  mentio,  quod  Christus  sit  Conso- 
*<  lator  et  Advocatus  noster  apud  Patrem.  Ex  quibus  verbis  videtur 
'<  posse  omnino  concludi,  £um  considerari  tanquam  apud  Patrem 
"  manenterti." 

t   Ibid.  p.  281.  t  Ibid.  p.  656. 

§  See  also  ibid.  p.  174.  and  196.  concerning  the  personality,  and 
the  sinfulness  of  the  devil. 

II  Ibid.  656.       f  Ibid.  656.  See  Appendix.       ••  Vol.  ii.  p,  375. 
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in  terms  more  than  commonly  strong ;  for  he  adds, 
"  Without  which  show  (of  worship)  and  acknowledge 
"  ment  (of  power),  certain  it  is,  that  no  one  is  even 
"  worthy  of  being  called  a  Christian."  ■ 

7-  Seldom  does  transition  advance  so  rapidly,  as  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  course  it  should  on 
no  space  be  comparatively  retarded.  The  strength  of 
manhood  subsides  into  the  infirmity  of  retiring  years, 
before  it  sinks  into  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  The 
warmth  of  summer  is  chilled  by  autumnal  blasts  before 
it  is  exchanged  for  the  severity  of  winter.  The  light 
of  day  fades  into  the  dusk  of  evening,  before  it  is  ob- 
scured by  nocturnal  darkness.  These  are  emblems  of 
gradual  declination  from  the  original  faith  of  Christians 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformationt :  they  first  fell 
otF  into  the  defects  and  errors  of  Socinianism  ;  and 
thence  precipitated  into  a  system,  which  rejects  the 
peculiarly  Christian  articles  embraced  by  Socinus  in 
common  with  most  believers ;  but  admits  every  tenet 
holden  by  him,  iu  opposition  to  more  universal  belief. 
The  system,  with  propriety,  has  by  some  been  deno- 
minated the  "  Humanitarian;"  but  it  will  be  better 
known  by  the  appellation  more  frequently  used,  and 
therefore  shall  here  be  styled  the  *'  Modem  Unitarian." 
8.  The  doctrines  of  the  "  Modeni  Unitarian  System  " 
may  be  collected  from  that  standard  of  them  entitled 
••  The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Vei-sion,  with 
"  a  corrected  Text,  and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory." 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that  work  appear 
to  be  the  following ;  — 


•  Vol.i.  p.  246. 

■f  Paul  of  SamosBta  was  a  V^rXavSj i-n-iim];  in  the  tliird  century. 
For  the  sake  of  accuracy,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  "  since 
the  period  of  the  Reformation." 
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1«  A  most  unwarrantable  defiance  of  manuscriptural 
and  other  copies. 

2.  An  excessive  liberty  in  figurative  exposition. 

3.  A  determined  purpose  that  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  shall  by  compulsion  be  made  to  bend,  till  it 
can  be  brought  into  conformity  with  a  set  of  pre-con. 
ceived  opinions. 

1.  Its  most  unwarrantable  defiance  of  manuscriptural 
and  other  copies  disregards  those  critical  axioms,  which, 
on  account  of  their  propriety,  are  deemed  legitimate  by 
biblical  and  classical  commentators  and  editors  in  ge« 
neral,  and  which  therefore  in  determining  judgment, 
and  for  producing  acquiescence,  are  admitted  as  decisive. 
Axioms,  for  instance,  framed  in  these  words :  —  **  Lectio, 
^'  in  qu4  vetustss  recensiones  cunctss  primitus  consen- 
"  serant,  indubie  vera  est.'*  *  — "  Est  autem  fides  testibus 
<<  habenda,  si  sint  non  solium  idonei  et  graves,  verum 
"  etiam  inter  se  consentientes."  t  If  the  majority  of 
"  manuscripts  be  great,  the  probability  (i.  e.  of  the  true 
"  readings)  increases  in  proportion." t  — "  Though  no 
**  single  manuscript  can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  copy 
"  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  yet  the  truth  lies 
"  scattered  in  them  all."§ 

The  work,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  not  only  dis- 
regards the  critical  axioms,  which  have  been  laid  down 
by  others,  and  those  too  most  strenuous  advocates  for 
unreserved  exammation ;  but  it  renders  nugatory  some 
observations  made  in  its  own  preliminary  introduction. 
The  observations  are  these  :  — 

•  Griesbach's  '*  Prolegomena,"  Nov.  Test.  Sect.  3.  p.  Ixxix. 
Ed.  2. 

f   Ibid,  p.lxix. 

J  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh's  Translation  of  an  "  Introduction  to  the 
"  New  Testament,'*  by  John  David  Michaelis,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

§  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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"  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  a.  collection 
"  of  books  written  by  the  Apostles,  or  by  men  who 
"  were  companions  of  the  Apostles,  and  who  wrote 
*'  under  their  inspection."  * 

*'  These  books  are  called  the  canon,  from  a  Greek 
*'  word,  which  signifies  n  Rule,  because  to  a  Christian 
"  they  constitute  the  only  proper  and  sufRcient  rule  of 
"  faith  and  practice."  t 

After  having  been  thus  taught,  and  most  correctly 
taught,  that  the  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  are  the 
only  proper  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  we  naturally 
conclude  they  are  to  be  received  as  genuine  in  all  their 
parts;  and  that  they  are  warranted  as  genuine  from 
beginning  to  end,  on  the  best  and  sole  grounds  of  proof 
by  which  any  composition,  written  either  antecedently 
to  the  existence  of  ourselves  and  contemporaries,  or 
remote  from  the  actual  sight  of  ourselves  and  contem- 
poraries, is  capable  of  being  proved  genuine.  We  can- 
not therefore  but  be  surprised,  when  in  the  very  9d  page 
of  the  New  Version,  under  St.  Matthew,  i.  16.,  and  in 
the  130th  page,  under  St.  Luke,  i.  i.,  we  meet  with 
remarks  endeavouring  to  show,  that  passages  of  such 
length  as  to  extend  through  whole  chapters  "  are  of 
"  doubtful  authority,"  even  although  (to  use  the  express 
words  of  the  notes)  *'  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ma- 
"  nnseripts  and  versions,  which  are  now  extant."  As 
these  remarks  are  made  in  defiance  of  all  manuscripts 
and  versions,  they  can  proceed  on  nothing  but  conjec- 
ture. Now,  if  conjecture  be  admitted  to  such  a  degree, 
as  that  it  shall  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of 
whole  paragraphs  at  pleasure,  by  pronouncing  them  to 
be  interpolations,  there  is  an  end  of  canon.     Canon 

•  Inlrtxtuction  lo  "The  New  Testament  in  an  Improved  Ver- 

t  Ibidp.vi. 

O   3 
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must  be  a  rule  fixed.  But  if  conjecture  may  virtually 
take  away  a  part  here,  and  a  part  there,  evidently  that 
which  may  be  so  mutilated  and  so  diminished  at  the 
option  of  surmise,  cannot  be  a  rule  fixed.  Thus  the 
remarks,  in  effect,  destroy  what  the  preliminary  observ- 
ations meant  to  establish,  and  leave  us  without  a  canon 
of  the  New  Testament. 

When  passages  occur  in  but  few  manuscripts,  and 
those  not  of  the  highest  character,  hesitation  about  re- 
ceiving them  into  the  text  is  unquestionably  allowable. 
But  to  the  implied  principle,  in  which  those  remarks 
originated,  viz.  <<  that  although  passages  are  found  in 
'^  all  manuscripts  and  in  all  versions,  we  may  never- 
'<  theless  pronounce  them  to  be  interpolations ;''  to 
such  a  principle  we  must  object  strongly ;  because  the 
admission  and  application  of  it  would  in  their  con- 
sequences be  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  literature ;  per- 
nicious to  social  life;  pernicious  to  the  complete  rec- 
titude of  Christian  faith. 

The  admission  and  application  of  that  principle  would 
be  no  less  pernicious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  than 
were  the  fury  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes*,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Caliph  Omart;  or  than  would  have 
been  the  strange  fancy  of  the  paradoxical  Hardouint, 
if  it  had  met  with  encouragement,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  approbation.      The  principle  would  not, 

*  See  "  The  Old  and  New  Testament  Connected,"  by  Dean 
Prideaux.    Part  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  258.  Ed.  1749. 

t  Ibid.  p.  23. 

\  Qui  id  (sc.  Poema  Jobi)  infra  captivitatem  Babylonicam  de- 
primunt,  non  multo  sanius  in  Hebraicis  judicare  videantur,  quam 
in  Latinis  Harduinus  ;  qui  aurea  Virgilii,  Horatii  caeterorumque 
Pocmata  ferreis  Monachorura  saeculis  adscripsit.  —  Bp.  Lowth's 
"  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraeorum  Praelectiones.*'  Not.  p.  426. 
Ed.  1 775. 
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indeed,  go  entirety  to  destroy  the  existence  of  them ; 
but  it  would  annul  the  utility  of  all  manuscripts,  and  of 
all  copies  anterior  to  the  present  generation,  by  render- 
ing them  ineffectual  towards  proving  the  originality  and 
authenticity  of  any  work,  whether  sacred  or  profane ; 
and  thus,  in  that  instance,  would  operate  fatally  as 
destruction  itself.  For,  if  perfect  agreement  of  all 
manuscripts  and  versions  will  not  demonstrate  a  com- 
position to  be  original  and  authentic  ;  if  in  defiance  of 
all  manuscripts  and  of  all  versions,  we  may  say,  "  this 
"  is  an  interpolation,"  and  "  that  is  an  iutei-jjolation," 
sucli  manuscripts  and  versions  can  he  of  no  value  for 
ascertaining  what  were  or  were  not  the  writings  of  the 
ancients.  Consequently,  the  destruction  of  them  could 
not  be  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  literature,  than 
their  being  suffered  to  remain,  if,  notwithstanding  their 
preservation,  they  ai'c  yet  to  guide  our  researches  no 
further  than  mere  option  shall  choose  to  grant. 

l^c  admission  and  application  of  that  principle  would 
be  pernicious  to  sucial  life.  For  if,  in  contradiction  to 
all  the  best  written  evidence  which  can  be  adduced,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  affirm  documents  are  corrupted  by  inter- 
polations, in  cases  the  most  serious,  and  in  writings  the 
most  sacred  within  our  knowledge,  we  may  assume 
the  same  liberty  on  occasions  of  less  moment,  and  in 
writhigs  of  less  consequence  ;  in  letters,  for  instance, 
or  wills,  or  charters.  Thus  society  would  lose  that 
certain  dependence  with  which  it  now  relies  on  divers 
modes  of  accurate  infoiTiiation,  where  it  cannot  have 
{>ersonal  evidence  ;  and  by  that  loss  would  be  reduced 
to  a  situation  of  general  mistnist,  in  which  men  would 
believe  nothing  but  what  themselves  or  contemporaries 
had  heard,  seen,  and  attested  personally ;  a  situation 
which  would  create    [lerplexities  so  innumerable,  that 
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the  business  of  the  world  could  not  proceed  under 
them. 

The  admission  and  application  of  that  principle  would 
be  pernicious  to  the  complete  rectitude  of  Christian 
Faith.  For,  it  would  leave  us  all  free  to  imitate  the 
Marcionites*  and  Ebionitest  of  old  ;  we  might  fashion 
the  Gospel  each  according  to  his  own  pleasure ;  we 
might  allow  the  credibility  of  no  other  facts,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  obligation  of  no  other  doctrines  than  of 
those  only  which  should  coincide  with  our  own  self-will ; 
we  might  exclude  many  facts  which  stand  recorded, 
and  reject  many  doctrines  which  are  inculcated  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  are  not  cal- 
culated to  flatter  our  prejudices,  either  intellectual  or 
moral. 

It  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  on  its  guard,  and  to 
be  ready  prepared  with  antidotes  to  evils  worse  than 
physical,  even  those  of  the  understanding  and  mind.  If 
a  morbid  fear  of  believing  too  much  would  impel  us  to 
the  rejection  of  what  is  authenticated  by  universality  of 
concurrent  proof;  let  us  remember  it  may  be  counter- 
acted by  the  language  of  more  sound  and  more  just 
thought,  speaking  to  this  effect :  —  "  Ben^  tamen  est, 
*^  qu6d  multi  antiqui  codices  scripti  seivati  sunt,  paula- 
**  timque  eruti  e  Bibliothecis,  per  quos  integer  ad  nos 
**  textus  authenticus  venit."t  If  the  same  disordered  ap- 
prehension should  create  propensity  to  innovate,  by 
changing  wliat  has  been  substantiated   for   something 

•  See  "  A  new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament ;"  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones.  Vol.  i. 
p.  264.  Ed.  1798. 

t  Ibid.  p.  310. 

t  See  p.  165.  of  '^loannis  Augusti  Emesti  Institutio  Interpretis 
**  Novi  Testamenti ; "  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  by  Ammon ; 
Leipsic,   1792. 
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which  can  be  but  fanciful ;  let  us  recollect  that  mis* 
cbievous  inclination  may  be  repressed  by  the  critical 
axiom,  which  even  Griesbach  prescribed  to  himself  as 
a  law  :  —  "  Nil  mutetur  e  conjecturA  ;  nil  sine  testinm, 
**  nempe  codicum,  versionum,  iiatruni,  auctoritate."  ■ 

Returning  to  the  work,  which  is  called  "  The  New 
Testament  in  an  Improved  \'ersion,"  we  may  proceed 
to  observe, 

A  second  characteristic  of  that  work  is,  an  excessive 
liberty  in  figurative  exposition.  Serious  enquiry  cannot 
but  discover,  that  if  the  aid  of  imagination  be  taken 
away,  the  system  and  its  stJindard,  like  a  baseless  fabric, 
must  sink  into  ruins.  It  has  commonly  been  conceived, 
that  the  Evangelists  meant  to  give  a  compendious  his- 
torical account  of  some  extraordinary  facts,  with  which 
should  be  interwoven  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  prin- 
cipal [>er8on  concerned  in  those  transactions.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Christian  sera,  both  those 
who  embraced,  and  those  who  did  not  embrace  the 
new  religion,  understood  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists, 
in  the  plain  sense  which  their  words  would  convey  to 
hearers  or  readers,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 
Oriental  diction,  knew  what  allowance  was  to  be  made 
for  figurative  language-  Certain  also  it  is,  that  on  the 
ground  of  those  facts  and  doctrines,  which  the  £van- 


•  Prolegomena  Nov.  Test.  GrieBbach.  p  Ixxxiii.  vol.i. — In  having 
reMrained  himself  by  that  rule,  Griesbacli  shewed  his  candour,  and 
so  far  is  to  l>e  commended.  Most  earnestly,  however,  it  is  to  be 
wished,  that  he  had  also  imposed  on  himself  more  cautious  for- 
bearance in  rejecting  prcct^dents  and  authorities  of  high  character. 
He  had  then  given  a  text  more  entitled  to  reception,  than  that 
which  appears  in  his  second  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ; 
a  work  exceptionable,  and  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use. 
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gelists  recorded,  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  of  other  believers,  declares,  "We  adore  and  worship 
"  Him  (f.  e.  God  the  Father)  and  the  Son  who  came 
"  from  Him  ;  and  the  Prophetic  Spirit/'  *  Athena^ 
goras  vindicates  himself  and  other  Christians,  affirming 
they  "  acknowledged  God  the  Father,  and  God  the 
"  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  explaining  both  their 
"  Power  in  Unity,  and  their  Distinction  in  Order.*'  t 
TertuUian  asks,  "  Quae  est  substantia  Novi  Testamenti, 
"  statuens  legem  etprophetas  usque  ad  loannem,  si  non 
"  exinde  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus,  tres  crediti  unum 
"  Deum  8istunt?'*t  The  testimony  of  Pliny,  concerning 
the  Christians  in  his  time,  t.  e.  in  <<  the  65th  or  66th 
"  year  after  our  Lord's  ascension  §,*'  proves  "  Qu6d 
<<  essent  soliti  stato  die  convenire,  carmenque  Christo 
"  quasi  Deo  dicere  secum  invicem.'*  These  extracts 
are  laid  before  you,  with  the  design  of  demonstrating, 
that  long  antecedently  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  the 
Evangelists  were  understood  as  intending  to  speak  of 
realities,  when  they  mentioned  the  most  distinguishing 
and  marked  circumstances  which  related  to  Christ, 
whether  in  describing  his  whole  character,  or  in  setting 
forth  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Him.  For,  nothing 
but  conviction,  that  realities  in  those  circumstances  were 
meant  by  the  Evangelists,  could  have  induced  the  pri- 

*   Excivov  Ti  xa*  TO*  vap*  avrov  Twv,  UvEVfAa  rt  to  '7rpof/)ijTixov  at^ofxtBa 

Kai  tcpoarKvvoviAiv,  —  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  1.  c.  6.  as  quoted  in  the 
Latin  Edition  of  Archdeacon  Welchman's  Work  on  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  p.  13.  Ed.  1793. 

f  Ti<  ovv  Ofx  ay  a'^opvia-ai,  Xsyorra^  Siov  icanpa^  xa*  TIov  %tov  xai  XlvtviAM 
ar/iQVi  SwxvvvTa^  ocvruv  xai  njv  tv  ttj  hua-ti  Btva/xiv,  xa<  tijv  £y  t]j  Ta^ti  5<- 

aipiciy,  aMva-a^  aOiovq  x-aXovfAivov^,  —  Athenagoras,  ibid.  p.  14. 

J  Ibid.  p.  15. 

§  See  p.  507.  of  "  The  Truth  of  the  Gospel  shewed  ;"  by  James 
Macknight,  D.  D. 
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mitive  converts  to  build  on  them  principles,  which  not 
in  a  subordinate,  but  in  the  highest  degree,  were  deemed 
essential.  In  contradiction,  however,  to  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  idea  of  realities,  on  which  the  tenets 
of  the  primitive  Christians  were  founded,  the  notes  sub- 
joined to  the  New  Version  are  so  directly  pointed,  and 
are  thence  so  calculated  to  mislead  from  substance  to 
shadow,  that  they  compel  us  to  ask,  "  When  we  are 
*'  reading  the  Gospels,  are  we  reading  historical  nar- 
"  ratives?  or  are  we  reading  a  continued  series  of  alle- 
"  gory,  or  of  metonymy,  or  of  metaphor?"  The 
notes"  tell  you,  "Satan  is  the  personification  of  the 
"  principle  of  opposition — the  principle  of  moral  evil 
"  personified."  The  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  worship  of 
which  we  are  initiated  by  our  baptismal  form,  according 
to  them  +,  means  only  confirmation  of  our  religion  "  by 
"  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  does  not  imply  "  a 
"  distinct  personal  existence."  In  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  which  assertion,  when  tliey  explain  the  text 
where  St.  Paid  tells  the  Corinthians,  the  Spirit  divides 
miraculous  operations,  imparting  to  each  person  "  seve- 
"  rally  as  He  willeth  ;"  they  say,  "  Divine  inspir- 
"  ation  is  here  personified."  t  Yet,  in  three  verses  of 
the  very  same  chapter  §,  "  The  Spirit,  Lonl,  God,"  are 
so  expressly  introduced,  that  Markland  points  out  the 
passage  for  particular  notice  in  these  words,  "  Observe 
"  the  distinct  mention  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
"  Trinity  in  these  three  verses."  ||  The  pre-existence 
of  our  Lord,  in  divine  nature,  antecedently  to  Abraham, 

•  P.  166.  under  SU  Luke,  xiii.  16—  p.  229.  under  Si.  John,  viii. 
♦4.  —  See  also  p.  24-5.  under  St.  John,  xiii.  27. 

t   P.73.under  St.Matt-xxTiii.  19. 

t  P.395.  under  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  {    I  Cor.xii.  4,  5,  6. 

II  Markland's  ObBcrvation  ii  in  p.  S38.  of"  Critical  Conjectures 
"  on  the  New  Testament;"  by  W.  Boiryer.  Ed.  4to.  in  1782. 
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is  interpreted  to  be  only,  that  our  Lord  "was  design, 
nated  to  his  office  before  Abraham  was  bom."  *  And  the 
emphatical  declaration,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am," 
by  a  degrading  construction,  is  brought  down  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  our  Lord's  mission  was  settled  and 
certain  before  the  birth  of  Abraham."t  —  "  O  quot 
^*  Alembicis  opus  fuerit,  ad  banc  sententiam  ex  textu 
**  verborum  Christi  piano  et  perspicuo  eliciendam  V*t  In 
these  and  similar  modes  of  exposition,  however  inge- 
nious may  be  the  refinement,  it  is  nevertheless  no  more 
consistent  with  Gospel  History,  than  the  hypothesis 
either  of  those  who  contended  there  was  nothing  mate- 
rial, or  of  those  who  maintained  every  thing,  to  the 
exclusion  of  mind,  was  throughout  the  universe  all 
material,  could  be  according  to  the  nature  of  inanimate 
or  animate  existence,  of  irrational  or  rational  being. 
Each  case  exhibits  instances  tending  to  demonstrate, 
that  if  in  philosophical  and  theological  researches  we 
deviate  from  common  sense  corrected  by  well-informed 
understanding,  and  guided  by  the  exercise  of  sober 
judgment ;  and  if  we  choose  rather  to  follow  the  wan- 

•  P.  230.  of  the  New  Version,  under  St.  John,  viii.  58. 

f  Ibid,  under  St.  John,  viii.  59. 

^  This  is  the  exclamation  of  Glassius,  when  he  is  commenting 
on  the  Socinian  interpretation  of  St.  John,  viii.  59.  To  the  words 
quoted  he  adds,  "  Certe  neque  ycara  Xffiv,  neque  ^ara  havotatf  in 
"  illo  (sententia)  extat.  Et  si  Scripturam  ita  <rr^t€Xovy  volupe  est, 
"  quis  in  ilia  nativam  suam  integritatem  et  perspicuitatem  rc- 
"  tinebit  ?  "  The  Socinian  interpretation  is,  "  Before  Abraham 
"  can  become  the  father  of  many  nations,  I  am  your  Christ  and 
"  Saviour."  Glassius  proves  this  construction  to  be  reconcileable 
neither  with  the  time  implied  by  the  verbs ;  nor  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  words  are  connected ;  nor  with  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions. —  See  p.  429.  and  three  following,  in  the  work  entitled 
**  Philologise  Sacrae  Libri  Quinque,'*  by  Glassius. 
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derings  of  im^ination ;  it  is  impossibie  to  foresee  the 
conclusions,  in  which  our  pursuits  may  terminate. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  work,  to  which  we  have 
been  adverting,  is  a  determined  purpose  that  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  shall  by  compulsion  be  made  to 
bend,  till  it  can  be  brought  into  conformity  with  a  set 
of  preconceived  opinions.  With  the  view  and  in  the 
hope  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  it  proceeds  by  the 
following  means  :  "  — 

By  giving  to  conjecture  a  degree  of  authority  which 
can  belong  only  to  manuscripts. 

By  substituting  figure  instead  of  admitting  that  reality 
which  the  text  clearly  indicates. 

By  assuming  there  is  an  ellipsis,  where  it  does  not 
exist}  and  then,  in  order  to  supply  the  imaginary 
omission,  by  intrmlucing  words  in  a  manner  so  forced, 
as  to  violate  all  rules  of  interpretation. 

By  distorting  words  from  their  plain  meaning. 

By  80  interpreting  and  so  commenting,  as  if  it  were 
true  that  the  same  word  must  always  have  the  same 
force  in  its  import,  and  that  the  same  phrase  must 
always  express  the  same  meaning  ;  whereas  it  is  well 
known,  that  the  import  of  a  word  will  often  be  more  or 
less  strong  and  emphatical,  according  to  the  time^'place, 
and  occasion  in  which  it  is  used  ;  and  the  sense  in 
which  the  same  phrase  is  to  be  understood  in  different 
passages,  can  frequently  be  collected  only  from  the 
tenor  of  the  context  in  which  the  phrase  is  interwoven. 

By  abbreviation  of  time,  and  by  limitation  of  action, 
where  neither  is  warranted. 

By  contradicting  the  scope  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
its  sacrificial  appointments  and  prophetic  declarations  j 
and  also  the  whole   purport  of^  the  New  Testament, 

'  For  proofs,  see  Appendix. 
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which  is  expressed  as  literally  as  can  be  spoken  by 
language,  concerning  the  atonement.* 

9*  Such,  on  examination,  appears  to  be  the  standard 
of  the  modem  Unitarian  system  ;  a  work  which  might 
be  said  to  unevangelise  the  Gospel,  if  indeed  the  New 
Version  and  its  notes  were  allowed  to  be  in  all  parts 
correct.     But,  before  we  of  the  clerical  order  can  make 
that  concession,  we  must  experience  a  strange  revolu> 
tion  in  our  habits  and  in  our  minds.     For  we  must  not 
only  discard  our  Liturgy,  which  is  a  most  invaluable 
and  practical  comment  on  the  New  Testament;    we 
must  not  only  reverse  the  ideas,  which  the  use  and 
authority  of  past  ages  have  affixed  to  words  in  the 
original  texts,  and  in  the  most  approved  transktions  of 
Scripture  ;  we  must  not  only  reject  the  received  modes 
of  analysing  a  sentence,  but  we  must  forget  the  grounds 
on  which  Julian  and  Celsus  objected  to  Christianity  ; 
we  must  forget  the  occasion  on  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  introduction  of  his  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics  t 
and  their  aeons  ;  we  must  forget  that  the  very  cause 
which  stimulated  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  to  be  earnest 
for  his  death,  was  Christ's  asserting  the  divinity  of  his 
Nature  t ;  we  must  forget  that  Isaiah,  in  predicting  the 
extraordinaiy  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  describing 

*  See  Bp.  Butler's  "Analogy;"    Part  II.  ch.  v.  s.  6.  p.  298  — 
306.     Ed.  1771. 

f  His  omnibus  occurrendum  videbat  Joannes,  ne  post  futura 
aitas  incerto  opinionum  fluctuaret ;  prsecipue  vero  Gnosticis,  qui 
inter  suos  j^onas  nominabant  Ao^ov,  item  Za;oy,  item  Movoytyrj 
et  ^urvipa  —  et  alium  rursiis  dicebant  esse  Mundi  Opi/icem,  alium 
Christum,  alium  Jesum,  Ostendit  ergo  Joannes  omnes  istos 
titulos  uni  eidemque  Jesu  Christo  congruere."  —  Pol.  Synops. 
Procem.  Evang.  S.  Joannis. 

:|:  Compare  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66.  —  St.  Mark,  xiv.  63, 64.  —  St. 
John,xix.  7. 
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his  character,  first  calls  Him  "  Imraanuel*  ;"  and  then 
denominates  Him  "  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty 
"  God."  Prepared,  indeed,  must  that  i>erson  be  to  give 
gold  for  brasst,  and  silver  for  drosst  ;  to  take  a  coarse 
daubing  for  a  fine  original  picture,  or  a  dead  corpse  for 
an  animated  body,  who  would  cliange  our  received 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  our  Litui^y 
which  contains  a  summary  of  its  doctrines,  for  a  work  in 
its  principles  so  scanty,  cold,  and  cheerless ;  a  work 
which  would  leave  us  with  no  Sacrifice  atoning  for  our 
sins  ;  with  no  Holy  Spirit,  who,  if  we  earnestly  sup- 
plicate Him,  will  direct  us  in  the  perplexities  of  our 
minds,  will  comfort  us  in  the  anguish  of  our  souls  ; 
with  no  Advocate,  who  will  make  our  imperfect  prayers 
acceptable  to  the  Almighty ;  with  no  Lord,  to  whom 
we  may  cry  for  help,  in  the  time  when  we  need 
support  under  difficult  trials  §;  with  no  confidence  that 
although  our  bodies  will  die,  yet  our  souls  will  continue 
to  retain  the  powers  of  sense,  thought,  and  activity ; 
with  no  prospect  but  that  body  and  soul  shall  lie 
dormant,  till  the  final  period  of  general  resurrection.  || 


•  Isaiah,  vii.  1*.  —  ix.  5.  See  Bp.  Lowth's  notes  on  those  pas- 
sages, annexed  to  hie  New  Translation  of  Isaiah. 

t  U.  6.  236.  Xfvrtj^  x"'"'""'-  t  Isaiah,  i.  22. 

i  The  note  subjoined  to  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  in  the  New  Version, 
denies  that  tiie  example  of  St.  Paul  can  authorise  us  in  praying  to 
Christ.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  note  on  Acts,  vli.  59.,  on  which 
passage,  observable  are  the  words  of  Markland :  "  It  is  so  far  tram 
"  b«ng  necessary  to  understand  Bur  after  mitaXgb^irai',  that  it  is 
"  quite  contrary  to  Stephen's  intention,  which  was  to  die  a  martyr 
"  to  lie  divinity  af  Christ.  So  that  it  is  him  only  he  invokes,  as  if 
"  it  had  been  written  i»iitaXoi;f*i»i>*  (to»  Kv^wh  Iiio-ov>)  k«i  Xiyt*™,  Kujjk 
"  Iijo^K,  8(f«i,  &c.,  calling  vpon  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  sra/itig.  Lord 
"  Jeiua,  rffw're  my  spirit."  —  Bowyer's  Conjectures. 

II  The  notes  on  Philip,  i.  21.  and  I  Thess.  iv.  18.  in  the  New 
Version,  suggest  no  other  expectation. 
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Yet  scanty,  cold,  and  cheerless  as  are  the  principles 
of  this  standard  and  system,  they  have  proved  in- 
jurious y  for  they  encourage  means,  by  which  to  ex- 
clude from  common  readers  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  a  single  instance.  We  are  all  well 
acquainted  with  what  in  its  genuine  substance  was  an 
edifying  book,  <^  The  Great  Importance  of  a  Religious 
"  Life."  The  third  chapter  of  it  dwelt  particularly 
on  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the  Son  of  God  •  ; 
whom  it  describes  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  and 
whom  it  sets  forth  as  the  object  of  devout  praise  in  a 
state  of  eternity.  Zeal  for  proselytism  has  stooped  so 
low  as  to  take  that  book  in  hand  ;  by  exenteration  to 
pluck  from  it  all  the  contents  which  in  a  distinguished 
manner  were  Christian;  and  then,  under  the  title 
which  it  first  boret,  to  throw  it  again  into  the  world 
devoid  of  its  Christian  doctrines,  like  an  empty  casket 
plundered  of  its  jewels.  Surely  such  a  procedure  will 
justify  an  intimation  that  vigilance  against  error  must 
still  be  exerted. 

10.  Continuance  of  such  exertion  will  prosecute  the 
good  work  in  which  men  of  erudition  and  research, 
of  perspicacity  and  judgment,  of  faith  and  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  their  God  and  Saviour,  have  successively 
been  engaged.  Thanks  be  to  God!  His  gracious 
Providence  has  never  lefl  us  destitute  of  circumstances 
favourable  in  their  nature  and  tendency.  If,  within 
the  course  of  some  few  years  past,  endeavours  have 
been  used  to  mistate  the  doctrines  of  Christian  reli- 

•  In  the  Thirty.first  Edition.  —  See  p.  84.  93.  76. 
f  For  a  minute  statement  of  the  several  parts  in  which  Mr. 
Melmoth*8  original  work  has  been  altered  by  the  modern  Uni- 
tarian editor,  we  are  indebted  to  the  "  British  Critic  "  for  January, 
1813.  — Seep.  48. 
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gion ;  for  our  consolation  and  joy,  within  the  same 
period,  supporters  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Gospel  truths 
have  intrepidly  stood  forth  and  victoriously  combated 
the  ^vritings  of  misrepresentation.  This  remark  might 
be  verified  by  appeal  to  many  Works  produced  in  the 
present  century.  Propriety,  however,  suggests,  that  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  those  only,  the  contents  of 
which  are  immediately  applicable  to  the  subjects  just 
considered,  tending  as  they  do  either  to  confirm  right 
opinions,  or  to  correct  mistaken  sentiments  of  religion. 
Under  such  description  will  come  the  following  works : 
"  A  Collection  of  Evidences  for  the  Divinity  of  our 
"  Lord,"  by  Mr.  Freston."  *'  Certain  Principles  ex- 
'*  aiiiined,  in  Eight  Discourses,"  by  Mr.  Falconer.  The 
second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eighteenth  sec- 
tions of  "  An  Address  to  his  Parishioners,"  by  Dr. 
Valpy.  "  Critical  Reflections  upon  the  impoitant 
*'  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian  Ver- 
"  sion  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Dr.  Laurence.  The 
third  edition  of  "  Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doc- 
**  trines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,"  by  Dr.  Magee. 
*'  AniniRd versions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  of  the 
"  New  Testament,"  by  Mr.  Rennell.  "  Remarks  on 
*'  the  Version  of  the  New  Testament  lately  edited,"  by 
Mr.  Nares.  To  the  authors  of  those  Works  are  due, 
and  are  now  made,  our  gi'ateful  acknowledgments  for 
their  seasonable  labours ;  by  which  strength  is  given 
to  our  former  persuasions  ;  increase  is  added  to  the 
knowledge  before  actjuired  ;  and  from  their  being  placed 
in  points  of  %-icw,  under  which  they  had  not  hitherto 
commonly  appeared,  many  subjects  now  engage  our 

•  These  discourses  expose  the  con  trad  Set  ions,  the  unphiloso- 
pbical  reijuiKilions,  the  unwarrantable  assumpliong,  in  Mr.Evanaon's 
«  Dissonance  of  the  Four  Evangelists."  See  p.  22.  57.  81.  87.  90. 
146.  210.  of  lite  ■'  Discourses,"  on  those  several  points. 
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attentbtif  ^/dbSdk  heretofore  were  not  so  aocinately 
notfeed*  * 

11.  EncouK^ng  k  the  i^rtrospect  on  those  writank 
And  ivhy  should  we  doubt  that  otibers  of  a  similiir  kind 
will  asskt  <mr  cause,  as  occasion  may  require  ?  Tb6 
fountains  c£  our  education  are  still  pure.  The  dergf 
itf  the  United  Kii^oni  are  still  earnest  and  lesmed* 
In  the  highest  d^ree  oi  estimation  are  stiU  hoM^i  the 
works  of  Hooker,  CMlingwcNrth,  Hammond,  Stillmgi- 
ieet,  Barmw;  <tf  Pearscm,  Boll,  Sherlock,  Butler,  Wafce^ 
Sedker«  These  are  cireumstances  which  indicate  the 
ptevateace  of  ri^t  taste,  and  of  right  principles  iii 
tibose  sources  of  philology  and  religion  from  whidi,  with 
nason,  we  may  hope  will  proceed  a  copious  suj^ly  of 
dnlity  wdl  qiudified,  and  of  resolution  determined  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  truth.  And  as  the  sentinMSita 
toi  the  heart  will  find  corraarponding  utterance,  when 
that  is  dishonoured  which  we  should  hold  in  most  sacred 
Teneration,  even  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Redeemed, 
most  high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father  I  *  we  may 
confidently  expect  there  never  will  be  wanting  defenders 
of  our  received  doctrines,  received  by  us  of  the  present 
age ;  by  the  fathers  of  the  English  church  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  by  the  primitive  Christians  of 
highest  antiquity;  because  consonant  with  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  apostolical  epistles ;  because  inculcated 
by  that  Inost  extraordinary  convert  and  preacher  St. 
Paul,  who  expressly  styles  Christ,  "  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever  r*t  received,  because  warranted  by  the 
more  than  usually  grand  introduction  of  St.  John's 
gospel ;  received,  because  conformable  with  our  Lord's 
declaration   of  the   Divine  purpose,    **  that   all   men 

*  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  in  the  Communion  Service. 
f  Rom.  ix.  5. 
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should  honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the 
Father  •  ; "  received,  because  deduclble  from  the  very 
words  by  which  at  our  baptism  we  devoted  ourselves  to 
the  acknowledgment  and  rehgious  worship  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  To  that  Trinity  in 
Divine  power,  and  Unity  in  Divine  nature,  may  we 
never  cease  to  render  praise  in  the  langu^e  of  our  ac- 
customed doxology.  But  retaining  the  usage,  and  per- 
petuating the  sentiments  of  the  ancient  churcht,  with 
all  the  humility  and  with  all  the  gratitude  which  be- 
come Christians  who  are  blessed  with  creation,  redemp- 
tion, and  sanctification,  "  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
"  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, "  let  us  steadfastly  perse- 
vere in  ascribing  "  glory."  t 


•  St.  John,  V.  23. 

t  See  Dr.  Comber's  ■'  Companion  to  the  Temple,"  p.  71.  Fol. 
E(L]688.  — Mr.  Shepherd's  "Critical  and  Practical  Elucidation 
"  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,"  p.  101.  Ed.  1796. 

X  "  Baptising,  we  use  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
"  the  Holy  Ghost :  confessing  the  Christian  Faith,  we  declare  our 
"  belief  in  the  Father,  and  in  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost : 
"ascribing  glory  unto  God,  w-e  give  it  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
"  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  Birs!iifi<  tob  efflou  j^oHjftaToj, 
"  tAe  token  of  a  tnie  and  sound  anderstartding  for  matter  of  doctrine 
"  about  the  Trinity,  when,  in  ministering  baptism,  and  making 
"  confession,  and  giving  glory,  there  is  a  conjunction  of  all  three, 
"  and  no  one  of  the  three  severed  from  the  other  two."  —  Hooker'* 
"  Ecclesittslical  Polity,"  p.  246.  FoL  Ed.  1682.  Book  v.  b.  42. 
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F.  194.  our  Lord  hears  our  prayers.^ 

Interrog. 

Quid  lie  exauditione  precuni]  deque  non  mod&  actionum 

sed  cogitation II m  nostrarum  cognitione  statuis?   annon  his 

prseditum  Jesum  Christum  esse  ceuses? 

Respon. 

Nihil  hie  dubii  esse  potest.     Quomodo  enim  sine  his  nos 

regere  ac  gubernare  posset,  et  nostri  curam  habere? 

Interrog, 

Quid  igitur  censes  de  ils,  qui  ista  Cbristo  non  tribuunt? 

Respon. 
Censeo,   illos  non   esse  Christianos,  quippe  qui  re  ips4 
Christum  non  babeant,  et  Jesum  esse  Christum  licet  fortasse 
aperte  verbis  non  audeant,  re  tamen  ipsa  omnino  aegent.  — 
fiibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum,  vol.  i.  p.  656. 

P.  ib.  }P'e  confess  and  adore.']  Unum  Deum  Patrem  omnis 
principii  atque  origiois  expertem,  et  unum  Dominum  Dei 
filium,  hominem  ilium  Jesum  Nazarsenum  crucifixum  et  re- 
suEcitatum  confitemur,  et  adoramus.  • —  fiibl.  Fratr.  PaltHi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

P.  ib.  that  our  Lord  takes  care.]  CEeterilm,  quod  dixi- 
mus  de  rect^  ac  plen^  hoc  intelligendo,  quod  Jesus  habeat 
potestatem  nobis  teternam  vitam  dandi,  slgnificat,  debere  non 
tautilm  agnosci,  prseter  id,  qu6d  doctrlna  Christi  ejusmodi  sit, 
Utt  si  quis  secundum  illam  vivat,  vitam  seternam  sit  habiturus, 
Jesum  illo  ultimo  die  suscitaturum  a  raortuis  suos  fideles,  et 
transformaturum  corpora  nostra  vilia,  ut  sint  conformia  cor- 
pori  illius  glorioso ;  sed  etiam,  nunc  perpetu6  habere  cunua 
p  3 
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omnium  suorum,  omniaque  illis  posse  largiri  ac  suppeditare, 
quibus  indigeant,  quo  facilius  possint  in  coepto  cursu  pergere 
ac  perseverare,  et  tandem  vitam  aetemam  adipisci :  id  quod 
Christum  hab^e  agnosci  nequit,  quin  simul  agnoscatur,  ilium 
esse  suis  fiddibus  per  totum  hunc  eursum,  usque  ad  ipsum 
judicii  digne  loco  ipsius  Dei,  et  pro  ipso  Deo  in  Ecclesii 
regnare;  et  inde  necessari6  consequitur  et  cultus  divini  ex- 
hibitio  et  agnitio  potestatis  implorando  ipsius  Jesu  opem  in 
iis  omnibus,  ubi  habeatur  ratio  curae  ac  gubemationis  prasdictae, 
quam  Jesus  suorum  fidelium  habeat,  Sine  qua  exhibitions 

ET  AGNITIONE   CERTUM  EST,  NEMINEM  YEL   DIGNUM  jJUIDEM 

ESSE,  QUI  Christianus  appelletur.  —  Bibl.  Fratr.  Polon. 
vol.  i.  p.  245* 

P.  205.  measis.2  That  the  work  entitled  the  "  New  Testa- 
ment in  an  improved  Version/'  resorts  to  the  several  means 
stated  in  p.  205.  will  appear  on  reference  to  the  passages  men- 
tioned under  the  seven  heads  immediately  subsequent. 

1.  By  giving  to  coryecture^  8fc,1  See  p.  2.  note  under  St 
Matt  i.  16.  —  and  p.  120.  note  under  St  Luke,  i.  4. 

2.  By  substituting  Jigure^  SfcS}  See  p.  78.  note  on  St  Matt 
xxviii.  19. — p.  166.  note  on  St  Luke,xiii.  16. — p.  276.  note  on 
Acts,  v.  3.  —  p.  343.  note  on  Rom.  i.  4.  —  p.  395.  note  on 
1  Cor.  xii.  1 1 . 

3.  By  assuming,  Sfc.2  See  p.  201.  Version  of  St  John,  1. 10. 
The  version  of  this  passage,  and  the  note  subjoined,  are  ex- 
traordinary. The  version  is,  "  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
him."  The  note  maintains  the  propriety  of  this  version; 
first,  by  asserting  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  word 
eyevero  never  bears  the  sense  of  creating ;  secondly,  by  com- 
paring St  John,  i.  10.  with  St.  John,  i.  6.  and  with  St.  Matt 
xxiii.  15.     On  which  two  points  we  may  thus  remark, 

1st,  Although  the  second  aorist  of  y^vo/tai  is  not  found  in 
the  New  Testament  with  the  signification  of  creating,  yet 
another  tense  of  that  verb  is  so  used.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  xi.  3.,  St  Paul  alludes  to  that  primary  cause,  the 
Divine  command,  which  called  the  universe  into  existence.  He 
describes  the  effect  of  that  command  to  have  been  eij  to  /t>j  ex 
^aivpjxsvwv  TO.  ^Xb'koil^vol  ysyovevon.  The  scope  of  the  Apostle's 
subject,  and  the  most  natural  mode  of  interpretation,  lead  us 
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to  render  yeyonvBu  by  the  term  created  or  made.  The  infet^ 
ence  is,  if  any  one  tense  of  ymofiat  may  be  used  with  the  sig- 
nification of  creating,  syeyiro  may  be  so  used. 

Stlly,  St.  John  was  warranted  in  using  tysvero  with  that  sig- 
nification ;  for  Josephus,  his  contemporary,  adopts  yivoiuai  in 
the  same  acceptation.  That  historian,  in  his  chapter  on  cos- 
mogony, has  these  sentences;  ytmaiat  ftuj  ixtKtvirtv  o  ©£0(. 
Lib.  I.  C.i.  s.  1.  K«i  roy  Koap-ov  ev  if  t«1(  Tauraif  V^fai; 
Maiufftjf  nai  Tavra  ra  (v  otiraj  ptjtrt  yivssrflai.  Ibid.  AVhen  he 
comes  to  the  mention  of  Adam  and  f>c,  he  says,  'O  Si  aySput- 
wo(  ouroj  ASafto;  s)tXij9ij'  ffijfioiivii  £(  touto,  Kara  ykanrav  rijy 
'E^jsaiwv,  riuppof,  ST'iOijiTEp  aTD  T>lf  ■nrojf^as  yijj  pupaS£lO"lJf  tytysvil. 
Ibid.  s.  '.^i  Kai  0  ASa^o;  icpoirtc^ieiaeti/  aunjv  (ytoipiirtv  tf  iauTOi; 
7(»5j*£yiiy.  Ibid.  If  a  writer,  so  respectable  as  Josephus, 
would  use  yin^itai  to  express  creation,  no  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  St.  John  should  not  use  the  same  word  for  the 
same  purpose. 

3dly,  St.  John  was  not  only  warranted,  but  there  was  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  his  using  yivo/iai  lo  express  creation.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  words  used  in  a  work  with  which  the  Evangelists 
and  A|Jostles  were  conversant  j  the  Septuagint  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.'  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch  de- 
rives its  name  ffVEin;  from  yivoftaj.  Some  part  of  that  verb, 
in  the  sense  of  creating  or  making,  occurs  ol^en  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  e.g.  K«i  rtirey  «  ©";,  ysyijSijvio  faij  xai 
tyivna  ^Hi;,  v.  3. — yivtfitiTio  VTlptw[i,a  tv  fiso-ai  too  uSarof,  V.  6- — 
ytvi|fl)jT{09-av  ^WQnipfi  s*  /a  irrfpieufiaTi  tou  oupavou,  v.  1+.  Thus 
we  see  yivapni,  in  the  sense  oCcreation,  was  of  scriptural  usage. 
And  as  St.  John  was  describing  the  very  same  creation  which 
is  described  by  llie  Septuagint,  he  could  have  adopted  no 
term,  for  that  purpose,  with  greater  propriety,  than  the  term 
adopted  in  the  Septuagint. 

4thly,  'lliat  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  the  word  wf  otnjXurof  must 
be  understood  after  yivijrai  is,  indeed,  true.     But  between  the 

*  The  Evangelists,  we  may  presume,   chose  rather  to  follow 

in  general   that    common    version,  against  which  tlie    Jews  had 

then  nothing  to  object,  and  for  which  the  first  converts  had  a  high 

veneration.  —  P.  7-  of  "  The  Modes  of  Quotattoo,"  by  Dr.  Owen, 

P  4, 
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ellipsis  in  that  passage,  and  the  tmaginaiy  ellipsis  in  St. 
Jcdin,  L  10.,  there  is  this  material  di£Perence.  The  supplying 
of  the  former  from  vpoo^Xvroy,  which  is  so  near  yfyijrai,  must 
be  obvious  to  any  scholar  of  the  plainest  understanding. 
Whereas,  the  proposed  insertion  of  mfwr^o'iAnog  after  yiin)r«i 
in  ▼•  10.  is  so  little«nro  Minu^  is  so  very  remote  from  oidinary 
usage,  that  the  conception  of  it  could  enter  only  into  b  mind 
more  than  commonly  inventive  and  studious  of  novel^. 

5thly,  If  it  could  be  allowed  that  in  v.  10.  irtfoBTio-jtMyof  ought 
to  be  understood  after  Ymnnuj  then,  indeed,  the  mode  of  in- 
terpreting V.  lO.  and  v.  6.  should  be  the  same.  But  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  admit  wtfoorto'funfog  into  v.  10.  The  in- 
sertion of  it  b  neither  necessary  nor  proper.  Not  necessaiy, 
because  the  affirmative  proposition  6  xoa-fi^g  &'  avrou  ryf ytro  i  s 
in  itself  equally  complete  as  the  affirmative  proposition  wavrm 
V  avrov  r/wtro  in  v.  S.  Leisker  speaks  of  **  Fictas  Ellipses." 
He  explains  his  meaning  thus :  **  Ellipses  autem  fictas'  voco, 
quum  vocabula  dicuntur  omissa  esse^  quas  ad  plenam  oratio- 
nem,  sensAsque  Int^gritatem  non  sunt  necessaria."  Praef.  to 
Labcbert  Bos.  Ed.  7.  Under  that  description  fiiUs  the 
imaginary  ellipsis  of  Tt^oBTKr/tfyo;  in  v.  10. 

But,  moreover,  the  insertion  of  that  word  in  v.  10.  would 
be  improper,  with  a  view  both  to  analysis  and  subject.  To 
analysis,  because,  between  ^am^ei  in  v.  9.  and  eyfvfro  in  v.  10. 
intervenes  the  clause  iv  too  xoo-jxa  ijv,  "  He,"  (for  aurov  at  the 
end  of  V.  10.  by  its  gender  proves  that  ijv  refers  to  the  Aoyoj, 
and  not  to  foog,)  "  He  was  in  the  world."  Now  the  introduction 
of  this  clause  is  not  in  any  such  manner  as  can  indicate  that 
suspension  of  thought  between  foori^ei  and  eyevero,  which  we 
commonly  understand  when  a  passage  is  merely  parenthetical. 
It  has  all  the  requisites  which  can  constitute  the  commencing 
clause  of  a  new  sentence,  proceeding  to  farther  progress  in 
the  series  of  description.  Being  of  such  a  nature,  it  stands 
as  an  insuperable  impediment  to  any  reference  from  eycvero 
in  V.  10.  to  fcoTi^ii  in  v.  9. 

The  insertion  of  Tf^eorio-ftevo;  after  eyevero  in  v.  10.  would 
be  improper  with  a  view  to  subject  For  the  effects  of  such 
insertion  would  be,  to  resume  an  idea  from  which  the  mind 
of  the  evangelist  had  passed,  and  to  exclude  a  new  idea. 
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ii  which  his  mind  had  entered.  In  v.  9.  he  meant  to  assert, 
in  opposition  to  Cerintlius,  that  Christ,  and  not  either  any 
j^on,  or  Jolin  the  Baptist,  was  the  "True  Light;"  and 
that  by  Clirist  were  made  communications  of  religious  know- 
ledge to  the  human  race. 

Having  finished  that  description  of  Christ,  the  evangelist, 
in  V.  10.  proceeds  to  oppose  Cerinlhus  on  another  ground. 
He  asserts  that  Christ,  and  not  any  inferior  spirit,  by  Cerui- 
thus  called  Aij/iioup'^oj,  was  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

According  then  to  our  received,  which  is  in  fact  the  right, 
translation  of  v.  9.  and  1 0.  the  evangelist  sets  forth  the  dignity 
of  Christ  under  a  twofold  character,  viz.  that  of  a  spiritual 
Illuminator;  and  that  ofan  efHcieiit  Creator.  But  if  itifan-ia-- 
ILtvuf  is  to  be  obtruded  on  us  in  v.  10.,  the  latter  character 
will  be  superseded,  and  a  very  material  doctrine  of  the  evan- 
gelists, in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  will  lose  the 
support  which  is  given  to  it  by  a  just  interpretation  of  v.  10. 
On  account  of  that  important  circumstance,  and  also  because 
the  idea  of  forcing  li^toriu-fuvDi  into  v.  10.  is  not  only  far- 
fetched, but  also  repugnant  to  the  most  simple  and  legitimate 
modes  of  analysis  and  Interjiretation ;  the  version,  and  the 
manner  of  supplying  the  imaginary  ellipsis  in  v.  10.,  must  be 
rejected  as  innovations  unwarrantable. 

+.  By  distorlhi'-,  Sjc.'\    See  p.  81.  note  on  St.  Mark,  iii.  39. 

—  p.  200.  Notes  on  St.  John,  1.  I,  2,  3. —p.  234.  Version  of 
St.  John,  X.  1 8.  and  note.  —  p.  252.  Note  on  Sl  John,  xvii.  5. 

—  p.  94-5.  Version  of  Rom,  i.  20.  —  p.  359.  Note  on  Rom. 
viii.3+.  —  p.  421.  Note  on  2Cor.Ii.  14.  —  p.  426.  Note  on 
2  Cor.  xlil.  14.  —  p.  433.  Note  on  Gal.  iv.  4.  —  p.  440.  Note 
on  Eph.  i.  10.  —  p.  441.  Note  on  Eph.  i.  20.  —  p.  455.  Note 
on  Phil.  ii.  6.  —  p.  462.  Note  on  Col.  i.  ]  6. — p.  484.  Version 
of  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  note. — p.  517.  Note  on  Heb.ix.  14. — 
p.  522,  Version  of  Heb.  ii.  3.  and  note.  —  p.  546.  Version  of 
1  St.  PeL  iii.  22.  and  note— p.  554,  Note  on  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  12. 

—  p.  560.  Note  on  1  St.  John,  iii.  8. 

5.  By  so  wlerpreiing,  Ac]  See  p.  34.  Version  of  St 
MatUxiv.  33.' — p.  73.  Note  on  Sl.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  —  p.  199, 
Version  of  Sl  Luke,  xxiv.  52.  —  p.  200.  Version  of  St  John, 
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i  l.andiiotesi^— p.Sll.  Note  <hi  St  John,  m.  81. — p.S28. 
Kole  on  St  JobOf  vu  62.«— p.  SSO.  Note  on  St  John,  viiL  58« 
.  6.  JE^  MrmoHoH^  4^0  See  p.42.  Note  on  St  Matt 
xtUL  SO.^-«*-p.  62.  Note  on  St  Matt  xxv.  46.  —  p.  78.  Ver- 
non of  St  Matt  xxTiiL  20.  and  note.  •—  p.  285.  Note  on 
A^viLCd.^— p,4S4.  Note  on  2  Cor.  zii.  8.  —  p.  856.  Note 
on  iSt  Jbhoyi  1. 

7.  By  conimdkify^J]  See  Note  on  St  Matt  xx.  28. -^ 
p.  68.  Note  on  St  Matt  xxvi.  28.  -*  p*  440*  Note  on  E^h, 
ii7.-^p.48S.  Note  cm  1 'Hm.  iL  6.  —  p.  499.  Note  on 
^Jlt  ii  14.  — p.  545.  Note  on  1  St  Peter,  iiL  18.  — p.  557. 
Hole  on  1  St  Jdui»iL2.*— p.562.  Note  on  1  St.  John,  It.  10. 
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Revehend  Brethren, 
To  clerical,  as  to  other  professional  men,  their  parti- 
cular vocation  suggests  abundant  matter  for  Introduc- 
tory Discourse,  even  where  novelty  of  connection  and 
other  impediments  have  yet  allowed  but  few  oppor- 
tunities  for  the  happiness  of  personal  acquaintance.  The 
wonders  of  creation  ;  the  fall  of  man  ;  the  promise  of 
a  Redeemer;  the  types  of  his  Sacrifice;  the  succes- 
sion of  prophecies  foretelling  his  advent  ;  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  in  a  human  foim ;  the  marvellous 
operations  which  proved  his  Divine  nature  ;  his  atoning 
death  ;  his  glorious  resurrection  ;  his  implied  doctrine 
of  tri-une  Godhead;  his  ascension  ;  the  predicted  effu- 
sion of  tlie  Holy  Spirit ;  the  gill  of  tongues ;  the 
ordinary  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  propagation 
and  increase  of  Christianity :  —  These  are  prominent 
parts  in  the  extended  series  of  revealed  religion  ;  and 
as  they  are  all  deeply  interesting  to  us,  we  might  enter 
at  once  on  either  of  them  as  a  topic  fit  for  this  solemn 
meeting. 

Among  the  articles  of  faith  which  distinguish  and  exalt 
Christianity,  for  the  commencement  of  an  episco^ial 
address,  at  a  primary  visitation,  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  presents  itself  as  a  leading  and  proper  subject. 
It  is  the  doctrine  on  which,  in  secret,  we  daily  meditate ; 
the  doctrine  on  which,  in  public,  we  eaniestly  dwell ; 
the  doctrine  on  which  depends  our  saving  help,  even 
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the  efficacy  of  atonement  and  certainty  of  redemption. 
Why  the  Humanitarians  are  zealous  in  teaching  misccm- 
atruction  of  those  scriptural  passages,  which  demon- 
rtrote  the  divine  nature  ind  tiie  itenial  pre-existao^ce  of 
our  Lord,  themselTCs  best  know.  Undeniable,  howevi^y 
it  is,  that  they  do  labour  for  diat  perilous  end.*  In 
proportion,  therefore,  to  the  assiduity  employed  by 
them  in  support  of  their  cause,  it  is  our  povince  to 
counteract  their  designs,  principalljf  by  ineuIcMiilg  die 
plain  »M8e  of  G«s|fri  truths  (  and  partly  also,  wben  j60^ 
ttakM\ik&  die  present  recnr,  by  diowing  bow  mxiA 
Ae  Humanitarians  are  ndstaketi  in  some  of  dtdr  mam 
pottitilons. 

They  affirm  that  the  doctrine  (tf  our  Lord's  diirnie  na# 
ture  wasiipt  holden  by  Christians  who  lived  aiiteoedratly 
to  that  periodf  wheli  m  the  fourth  centory  f£  our 
Christian  s&m  the  Nicme  Fathers  composed  thdj*  creed : 
1^  which  they  would  be  understood  to  mean,  diat  the 
doctrine  originated  in  the  articles  settled  by  that  con- 
fession of  faith.  This  assertion  is  not  more  correct, 
than  another  which  is  sometimes  made ;  viz.  that 
Chrisfianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  in  the 
Roman  empire,  because  Constantine  the  Great  em- 
braced and  favoured  it  by  the  publication  of  edicts. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  order  of  things  is  inverted. 
If  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Arno- 
bius  t,  we  shall  see  that  before  Constantine  professed 
himself  a  convert,  the  Christian  religion  had  been 
adopted  by  persons  of  all  ranks  and  descriptions,  except 
the  priests,  throughout  the  Roman  empire.     And  on 

*  Particularly  their  chief  writers,  Jones,  Aspland,  Belsham. 

t  See  Macknight's  «  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History/'  p.  492. 494. 
517.  And,  Seigneux  de  Correon's  notes  on  Addison's  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  p.  219.  221,222.,  translated  by  Dr. 
Purdy. 
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examination  of  several  works,  derived  from  primitive 
Christians,  wc  arc  justiticd  in  concluding  that  the  Nicene 
Fathers  made  our  Lord's  divinity  an  article  of  faith, 
becanse  that  doctrine  had  long  since  been  maintained, 
and  in  succession  delivered  down  to  them  through  all 
preceding  centuries.  They  did  not  frame  a  new  article ; 
they  did  but  recognise  and  incorporate  into  their  symbol 
an  article  already  sanctioned  by  their  Christian  fore- 
fathers. 

^Tien  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  the  heathen 
world,  it  was  not  an  age  of  barbarous  ignorance,  but  of 
high  cultivation,  so  far  as  respected  the  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  cities  which  at  that  time  were 
most  celebrated,  in  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephcsus,  Alexan- 
dria, Tarsus,  Rome,  existed  persons  of  considerable 
credit  for  intellectual  attainments.  From  these  places 
emanated  mental  improvements,  the  energies  of  which 
were  exerted  with  force  through  what  might  then  be 
tenned  the  civilised  world.  Thence  resulted  competency 
for  the  production  of  those  numerous  writings,  in  which 
the  primitive  Christians  showed  they  had  thoroughly 
considered  and  perfectly  understood  the  grounds  on 
which  rested  what  they  had  embraced,  and  what  they 
ably  defended',  the  Christian  religion.  The  few  volumes 
of  their  books  remaining  eitttre  have  long  been  obtain- 
able, and  come  within  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  study. 
That  eraphatical  sentence  of  Justin  Martyrt,  concerning 

•  See  "The  authenticity,  &c,  of  the  New  TeBtament,"  by 
Godfrey  Less,  transluted  by  R,  Kingdom.— p.  101.  Justin  Martyr. 

—p.  108.  Tatian.— 109.  Irenaeus.— 117.  Athenagoras 122.  Theo- 

philus  of  Antiodi.  —  125.  Clemens  of  Alexandria. —  128.  Tertul- 
lian.  —  151.  Hippolytus.  —  See  also  Jortin'a  "  Remarks  on  Eccle- 
Biastical  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  8*— 95. 

f  In  Justin  Martyr's  Dialogue  with  Trypho.  It  is  quoted  by 
Jortin,  in  p.  17.  "  Discourses  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  ; "  and  by  Wilson,  p.  54.  of  "  Ulustrations,"  &c. 
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oio*  Lord,  Of 0^  xaXiirar,  xai  Of o^  f 0^1,  xai  fdjtt^^^^^^ 
olbers  of  a  similar  kind  in  their  general  teiDi^mcj$  ^ 
indthin  your  recollection.  Ikwould,  therefore,  hewstpei^ 
fiuous  in  this  assembly  to  recite  extracts  Stom  thi^ 
works.  But  an  appesd  to  the  FBAOBfEXTS  of  eeii!y 
writings,  which  were  anterior  to  the  council  of  Nii^ 
inight  not  be  imprc^r.  For  as  those  remains  have  teeb 
heretofore  iscattered  through  viinous  books,  manuscripli, 
and  places,  they  have  lain  more  concealed,  and.  thetiife 
have  been  neither  easy  of  acces^^ior  obvious  to  dor 
notice. 

Since  the  time  when  that  immortal  and  irrefragiible 
work*,  the  *<  Defensio  fldei  Nicsenae,''  first  appeared, 
the  literary  and  Christian  world  has  seen  nothing  more 
learned  and  satisfactory  than  a  recent  publication,  the 
title  of  which  is  <*  Reliquiae  Sacrae."  t  By  unwearied 
perseverance  through  many  years,  employed  in  mi»t 
diligent  domestic  search  and  m  most  extensive  foreign 
inquiry  from  European  depositories  of  ancient  learning, 
the  editor  has  collected  whatever  documents  of  primitive 

*  Bishop  Bull's. 

f  By  tiie  Rev.  Martin  Joseph  Routh,  S.  T.  P.  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  The  first  and  second  volumes  were 
published  in  1814,  the  third  in  1815. 

The  object  and  nature  of  this  publication  will  best  be  collected 
from  the  editor's  own  words.  *'  Non  poterat  non  frequenter 
animo  meo  occurrere,  quam  utili  is  opera  studiorum  commodis 
inserviret,  qui  isthsec  opuscula  et  fragmqnta  in  unam  syllogen 
redigere  conaretur;  preecipud  vero,  si  opuscula  nonnulla  hue 
usque  in  Bibliothecis  Europseis  delitescentia  in  lucem  extraheret ; 
et  quicquid  germanum  prseterea  suppeditarent  catenae  inedits, 
aliaque  id  genus  collectanea,  publici  juris  faceret."  —  Vol.  i. 
p.  viii.  &  ix. 

'<  Multa  tamen  ^^p  airoenratrfAara  allaturus  sum,  quee  Historise 
Literarise  Sacrse  Scriptoribus  ignota  sunt ;  plura  autem  ab  iisdem 
indicata,  sed  communi  hactenus  usu  sejuncta,  utpote  quae  in  libris 
vel  magnae  molis  vel  raris  inventu,  ssepe  delitescunt."  *-  Ibid.  p.  xix. 
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faith  could  there  be  found.  These,  with  passages  dis- 
persed in  different  and  distant  parts  of  works  better 
known,  he  has  combined  in  one  body  ;  examined  with 
minute  attention  ;  illustrated  with  profound  erudition  ; 
and  edited  with  scrupulous  care.  He  has  thus  furnish- 
ed us,  if  not  with  entirely  new,  yet  with  more  prompt 
and  obvious  testimonies  ;  some  of  which  shall  now  be 
adduced  as  containing  evident  proofs,  that  when  the 
Humanitarians  assert  the  divinity  of  our  Lord's  nature 
was  a  doctrine  not  received  before  the  council  of  Nice, 
they  palpably  err. 

Among  those  who  vindicated  themselves  and  their 
holy  faith  against  the  calumnies  of  Pagan  writers  in  the 
second  century,  Melito  was  conspicuous.  In  a  frag- 
ment of  his  "  Apology  for  the  Christian  Religion  "  is 
made  this  declaration,  "  We  are  not  worshippers  of 
*'  senseless  stones,  but  of  the  only  God,  who  is  before  all, 
"  and  over  all ;  and  we  are  moreover  worshippers  of  his 
"  Christ,  who  before  ages  is  verily  God  the  Word."  • 

The  same  author  left  a  work  entitled  Hsgi  sviraifiMTtiu 
Qeou.t  The  application  of  the  term  0eos  to  our  Lord, 
who  is  here  meant,  could  arise  only  from  conviction  of 
His  divine  nature.  It  is  imagined,  and  with  just 
reason,  that  the  combined  expression  referred  to  the 
passage  in  which  St.  Paul  says,  0eos  e^avioaiit}  sv  (ra^xi, 
"God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  1  Tim.  iii.  iG.;  the 
passage  to  which  Hippolytus  and  Ignatius  alluded  ;  the 
former  of  whom  has,  Outos  jrooeXSaiv  sig  xturfntv  0sof  ev 
iraifJMTi    ei$avi^a»9»),  —  the    latter,    Ev    a-aoxi    ytviifLevag 

In  the  third  book  of  his  work  on  the  "  Incarnation 
*'  of  Christ,"  MeUto  asserts  "  the  same  person  was  at 


•  "  Reliquiffi  Saerse,"  vol.  i.  p.  1 J 
f  Ibid.  p.  1 15.  —  Annot.  p.  135. 
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<<  once  perfect  God  and  man ;"  and  that  he  proved  his 
<*  Divine  nature  by  miracles  wrought  during  the  three 
<<  years  subsequent  to  his  baptism/'  * 

At  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  against 
falsifying  heretics,  Caius  maintained  that,  in  the  writings 
of  Justin,  Miltiades,  Tatian,  and  Clemens,  Christ  is 
styled  "  Divine.'*  He  then  adds  t,  ^*  Who  knows  not 
the  books  of  Irenasus,  of  Melito,  and  of  the  rest, 
which  declare  Christ  to  be  God  and  man  ?  Whatever 
psalms  also  and  hymns  (were  used)  from  the  beginning 
by  (Christian)  brethren,  and  were  written  by  believers, 
celebrate  Christ  the  Word  of  God,  styling  Him  divine.** 
He  strongly  animadverts  on  the  corrupters  and  misin- 
terpreters  of  holy  writ ;  he  censures  them  for  their 
misapplication  of  logic  and  geometry  t  i  and  for  thus 
attending  rather  to  the  sciences  than  to  the  Scriptures 
in  their  investigation  of  religious  truth,  he  pronounces 
them  to  be  persons  ^^  who  speak  merely  of  earthly  things, 
"  and  know  not  Him  that  came  from  above.**  § 

In  the  fifth  book  of  Chronography  by  Julius  Afri- 
caims  II,  a  distinguished  writer  of  the  third  century,  we 
find  a  passage  from  which  we  may  collect,  that  by  the 
Christians  contemporary  with  himself,  not  only  thanks- 
giving was  rendered  to  the  Father,  but  doxolo^  also 
was  directed  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  His  words 
are  to  this  effect :  —  **  We  thank  the  Father,  who  gave 
"  to  us  his  own  people.  Him  that  is  the  Saviour  of  all, 

*  "  Reliquiae  Sacrae,"  vol.  i,  p.  115.  f  VoL  ii.  p.  7,  8. 

J  Ibid.  p.  10.  §  Ibid.  p.  11. 

II  See  Mosheim  <<  De  Rebus  Christianorum  ante  Constantinum 
«  Magnum,"  p.  601. 

"  Hoc  (i.  e.  Origene)  gloria  et  fama,  non  verd  doctrina,  ut  puto, 
"  virtute  ac  ingenio  inferiores  sunt  Julius  Africanus,  Dionysius 
<<  Alexandrinus,  Hippolytus,  quorum  pleraque  scripta,  quod  multis 
**  de  causis  dolendum  est,  aetatem  non  tulerunt." 
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"  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  whom,  with  the  Holy 
"  Spirit,  be  glory  and  majesty  for  ever." '  It  is  ob- 
vious to  remark  and  just  to  conclude,  that  neither  Chris- 
tians in  the  third  century,  nor  the  apostolical  writers 
of  the  first  t,  would  have  ascribed  to  our  Lord  the  same 
titles  of  high  exaltation  which  they  ascribed  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  Christ  had  not  been 
considered  as  divine  in  nature. 

When  Paul  of  Samosata  was  accused  of  holding  erro- 
neous opinions,  six  bishops  coramnnicatcd  to  him  the 
sentiments  which  they  entertained.  It  will  scarcely  be 
thought  assuming  too  much,  if  wc  conceive  them  com- 
petent to  learn  and  understand  what  had  been  the 
primitive  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ. 
An  epistie,  dictated  by  persons  thus  qualified  to  judge 
if  principles  were  correct  or  mistaken,  may  justly  be 
regarded  with  much  esteem  ;  and  parts  of  it  more  es- 
pecially deserve  your  attention.  It  begins  thus;  — 
*'  Hyinenieus,  Theophilus,  Theotecnus,  Maximus,  Pro- 
"  elus,  Bolanus,  send  greeting  in  Christ  to  Paul.  We 
"  have  already  conferred  with  each  other,  and  we  have 
**  shewn  what  is  our  faith.  But,  that  the  thoughts  of 
"  each  maybe  more  evident,  and  the  subjects  in  dispute 
"  may  be  settled  on  more  sure  grounds,  we  have  deemed 
"  it  proper  to  set  forth  in  writing  the  faith  which  we 
"  received  from  the  beginning ;  which  has  been  de- 
*'  livered  down  to  us  and  we  retain ;  which  is  preserved 
"  in  the  catholic  and  holy  church  unto  this  present  day, 
"  in  a  successive  line  from  the  blessed  Apostles,  who 
"  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word."! 

A  declaration,  that  man  through  his  own  intellectual 

•  «  Eel.  Sacra,"  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

t  Compare  2  Tim.  iv.  18. —  Heb.xiii.  21.  — 2  St.  Peter,  iii.  18. 
—  Rev.  V.  9.  and  Woodhouse's  note.  —  Itev.  v.  1 3. 
i  "  Rel.  Sbcw,"  vol.  ii.  p.  +6,5. 
Q  2 
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'ponrers  cannot  form  an^  adequate  ^e^  9{.Qo^^  ^^ 
aod  greatness,,  is  followed  by  an  acknowle^;mimt  :t^ 
we  ou^t  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is  reroaledto.Kslvy. 
the  Son  of  God.  The  bishc^  then.  4i«tiiwtly,,«y9«! 
what  they  believe. 

"  This  Son,  begotten,  the  only  begotten  Son,  who 
**ia  the  image  of  the.  inviaible  God,  born  before  all 
**  creation*  the  Wisdom,  Word,  and  Power  of  God, 
**  who  before  ages,  not  (merely)  in  prescience,  but  in 
**  essential  nature  and  sabstanw,  was  God,  the  Son  of 
**.God,  having  discerned  Him  (maiiied  out)  in  the  Old 
**  and  New  Testament,  we  confess  and  preach.  And 
"  whoever  in  opposition  to  us  shall  contend,  we  ought 
*'  to  believe  and  eon&ss  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not 
**  God  before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  and  shall 
f.  say  that  two  Gods  are  announced  if  the  Son  of  God 
'*be  preached  as  God;  him  we  think  estranged  from 
*^'tfae  eeclesiastiail  canon ;  and  all  the  catholic  churches 
"  agree  with  us."  • 

Appeal  is  then  made,  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  to 
the  Psalms,  to  Isaiah,  to  that  irrefragable  and  adaman- 
tine text  of  St.  Paul,  *$  tw  0  Xgio-Toff  to  xaTa  o-ogwe,  o 
wv  nr*  ravToiv  0(oy  k/Xottjtoj  tig  touj  Auovcis.  A/ugy. 
After  which  it  is  averred,  that  "  all  the  inspired  writings 
"  intimate  the  Son  of  God  to  be  God."t 

"  Him  (say  they)  who  was  always  with  the  Father^, 
"  we  believe  to  have  accomplished  the  will  of  the 
"  Father  in  the  creation  of  all  things."  "  In  sum§, 
"  according  to  the  Gospel,  all  things  were  made  by 
"  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  made  any  one  thing ; 
"  and,  according  to  the  Apostle,  by  Him  were  created 
"  all  things,  both  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth, 

•  "  Rel.  Sacrae,"  vol.  it.  p,  466.  +  Ibid.  p.  «8. 

%  Ibid.  p.  468. 1.  vii.  f  Ibid.  p.  468. 1.  xiii. 
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"  whether  visible  or  invisible,  whether  thrones,  or  do- 
"  minions,  or  principalities,  or  powers  ;  all  things  were 
"  created  by  Him  and  for  Him.  Thus  did  he  really 
"  exist  and  exert  energy,  as  being  at  the  same  time 
"  Word    and    God,    by  whom    the   Father   made   all 


It  is  impossible  in  this  place  not  to  observe,  that  the 
construction  given  by  those  bishops  in  the  days  of  pure 
Christianity,  is  much  more  obvious,  easy,  natural,  and 
correct,  than  the  far-fetched  conceits  and  perverted 
intei-pretations,  which  the  >Socinians  obtrude  on  us  in 
what  they  call  explanation  of  those  remarkable  passages 
in  St.  John's  Gospel  and  St.  Paul's  Epistle.  In  this 
case,  however,  as  on  other  occasions,  we  may  safely, 
because  consistently  with  fact,  pronounce,  the  language 
of  tnith  is  plain  and  simple;  that  uf  error,  perplexed 
and  multiform. 

Wlicn  they  had  made  divers  references  to  the  Old 
Testament*,  in  support  of  their  opinion  that  our  Lord 
was  the  divine  Person,  who  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs, 
and  who  gave  the  law  to  Moses,  the  bishops  inform 
their  opponent,  they  believe  "  The  Son  was  »vith  the 
"  Father  ((.  e.  in  the  presence  of  the  Father),  God  and 
'*  Lord  of  all  things  created ;  and  that  by  the  Father 
*'  being  sent  from  Heaven,  he  was  incarnate,  and  as- 
*'  sumed  the  nature  of  man." 

When  we  take  into  consideration  these  passages  se- 
lected from  a  synodic  epistle,  and  when  we  recollect  the 
other  preceding  extracts  which  have  been  laid  before 
you,  we  must  be  surprised  to  find  any  one  denying  the 
fact,  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  maintained 
before   the   Nicene  Council ;    unless,   indeed,   he  has 

•  "  Rel.  Sacra,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  *71— 47+.  —  Either  m^nv.,.!.  from 
p.  468.  or  fnnty  in  p.  473-  may  be  supplied  before  k*  tt  vio*  in  p.  473. 
—  See  Bp.  Bull's  '■  Defcnsio,"  Ac.  p.  15. 
Q_3 
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been  content  to  live  in  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity. 

If  experience  had  not  taught  us  the  contrary,  we 
should  have  conceived  it  almost  incredible,  that  in  this 
the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  paradox 
of  Montanus  *  should  be  revived.  Yet,  at  a  period  of 
not  many  years  past,  when  the  appointment  of  minors 
in  age  to  the  office  of  preaching  was  to  be  defended  by 
its  advocates,  it  was  gravely  urged  that  attainments  in 
literature  were  not  requisite  for  a  Christian  minister. 
And  more  recently  it  has  been  asserted,  that  all  human 
learning  should  be  discarded.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
entering  deeply  into  a  subject,  which  branches  out  into 
so  many  points,  and  on  which  wrong  decision  founded 
in  error  may  mislead  to  serious  consequences.  Yet  to 
the  question,  ^^  Whether  human  learning  be  requisite 
"  for  a  Christian  minister  ?  **  we  may  in  few  words 
reply  by  proposing  other  questions.  How,  without 
proficiency  in  classical  authors,  is  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  understood?  And,  if 
the  full  import  of  verbal  and  phraseological  expression 
in  that  language  is  not  understood,  how  can  the  text 
be  faithfully  and  accurately  interpreted?  How  can 
scriptural  allusions  to  manners  and  customs  be  rightly 
explained  ?  How  are  corroborating  proofs  of  veracity 
in  the  sacred  historians  to  be  adduced?  How  is  the 
completion  of  prophecy  to  be  demonstrated  ?  How  is 
the  need  of  divine  revelation  to  be  made  evident? 
How  is  it  to  be  shewn  from  heathen  authors,  that  the 
primitive  Christians  maintained  certain  characteristic 
doctrines,  of  which  Christ's  divinity  was  one  ?  Hap- 
pily for  the  Christian  cause  in  this  nation,  it  is  required 
of  candidates  for  the  sacerdotal  office  in  the  established 

•  See  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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church,  that  they  should  be  "  apt  and  meet  for  their 
"  learning."  •  Of  that  fitness  there  will  indeed  be  various 
gradations;  and  under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  a 
very  inferior  portion  must  be  allowed  sufficient.  Still, 
however,  to  adopt  the  langu^e  of  Hooker,  the  most 
wise  among  our  English  writers  on  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, "  When  laws  require  learning  as  a  quality,  which 
"  maketh  capable  of  a  function,  our  measure  to  judge  a 
"  learned  man  by,  must  be  some  certain  degree  of 
"  learning,  beneath  which  we  can  hold  no  man  so  ijua- 
"  lified.'*t  The  very  excellent  and  pious  biographer 
of  Bishop  Bull  remarks,  that  to  "  studies  of  divinity 
"  other  parts  of  learning  contribute  their  aid  and  assist- 
"  ance,  and  are  therefore  consequently  not  to  be  ne- 
"  glected.  And  if  the  solid  foundation  of  useful  know- 
"  ledge  is  not  laid,  and  the  habit  of  studying  acquired, 
"  while  men  are  in  the  prime  of  their  days,  they  seldom 
"  make  any  progress  that  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
"them  from  pei-sons  of  ordinary  attainments." i  In 
the  true  spirit  of  that  remark  is  the  Bishop's  masterly 
Sermon  "  On  the  Utility  of  Human  Means  to  Inspired 
"  Per8ons."§ 

The  mind  has  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought, 
from  contemplating  the  loss  which  we  should  have  sua- 
tained,  and  the  limited  state  of  knowledge  in  which  we 
should  have  been  placed,  il'  the  advocates  for  reading 
none  but  inspired  writings  had  universally  succeeded  in 
gaining  proselytes  to  their  erroneous  opinions.  If, 
indeed,  it  were  asked,  "  From  what  books  would  you 


•  See  "  The  Offices  for  the  ordering  of  Deacons  and  Prieita." 

t  Hookers  Fifth    Book  of  Ecclesinsucal  Polity,  p.  363.  Folio. 
Ed.  of  1682. 

:t  Nelson,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Bull,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  Ed.  1714,  of 
the  Bishop's  Works. 

J  Vol.ii.  Serin.  X.  on  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 
Q   -t 
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^^  derive  your  religion?'*  in  terms  most  absolute  and 
most  unequivocal  we  should  answer,  "  From  the  Holy 
«*  Scriptures,  and  from  them  only,  to  the  exclusion  of 
"  all  others/*  And  on  the  spiritual  edification  which 
they  impart,  to  a  degree  of  improvement  incommunicable 
by  other  writings,  we  should  say  with  Theonas,  "  Nihil 
^*  aded  animam  pascit,  et  mentem  impinguat,  sicut  sa- 
"  crae  faciunt  lectiones.*'  •  But  when  in  substance  the 
enquiry  is,  **  Shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  other  books, 
<rfor  help  towards  understanding  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
<*  for  collateral  evidence  of  their  being  true ;  for  attest- 
<<  ation  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
"  tianity  our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  accounted  divine?'* 
it  seems  indispensable  that  we  should  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative ;  for  we  should  injure  our  own  cause  if  we  rejected 
books  which  tend  to  illustmte,  confirm,  and  support  the 
i:ieligious  principles  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings. 
When  the  Caliph  Omar  was  consulted  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  general  should  dispose  of  the  library 
at  Alexandria,  he  answered  in  words  to  this  effect :  — 
**  If  the  books  in  that  library  contained  what  agreed 
"  with  the  Koran,  there  was  no  need  of  them  ;  for  the 
**  Koran  alone  was  sufficient  of  itself  for  all  truth.  But 
**  if  they  contained  what  did  not  agree  with  the  Koran, 
**  they  were  not  to  be  endured.  Whatever,  therefore, 
"  might  be  their  contents,  all  should  be  destroyed."  t 
If,  changing  only  the  terms,  but  reasoning  on  the  same 
principle,  all  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  had  pro- 
hibited application  to  any  but  inspired  writings,  we 
never  should  have  received,  or  even  if  we  had  possessed, 

•  See  "  Reliquiae  Sacrae/*  vol.  iii.  p.  313.  Theonas  was  bishop  of 
Alexandria  towards  the  end  of  the  third  century. 

f  See  Prideaux's  "  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History," 
vol.  iii.  p.  23. 


we  never  should  have  understood  the  works  of  the 
fathers.  But,  neither  by  the  chief  of  apostolical  suc- 
cessors ',  nor  by  the  most  enlightened  of  modem  Chris- 
tians, has  ignorance  of  what  is  elegant  in  literature, 
sound  in  arts,  and  true  iu  philosophy,  been  deemed  a 
criterion  of  clerical  fitness ;  much  less  has  there  been 
given  discouragement  to  the  seasonable  study  and  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  whatever  remains  are 
commonly  allowed  to  be  their  genuine  productions. 
Such  '*  Ileliquije  Sacra;"  claim  our  notice,  and  deserve 
to  be  holden  in  high  estimation  for  the  piety  which 
pervades  them,  and  for  the  authority  with  which  they 
can  speak  of  ancient  tenets,  written  as  they  were  at 
periods  not  then  remote  from  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
It  has  never  been  denied  that  the  earliest  Christian 
writers  are  witnesses  of  the  earliest  Christian  faith  ;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  the  testimony  which  they  bear,  to  a 
main  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  that  reference  has  been 
made  to  some  few  of  them. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the  happiness  of  our 
souls,  that  we  should  be  assured  the  faith  which  we 
profess,   and  the  worship  which  we  offer,  are  purely 


•  See  note  in  p.  204.  vol.  i.  of  the  "  Patres  Apoatolici,"  pul>- 
lisbed  by  Coteleriu§  in  the  first  edition,  and  improved  by  Le  Clerc 
in  the  second  of  16!)S. 

"  So  again  we  know,  that  many  of  the  ancient  bishops  and  doctors 
"  of  the  Church  were  excellently  read  and  studied  in  the  learning 
"  of  the  heaihen." 

**  Jt  was  the  Christian  Church,  which  amidst  the  inundations  of 
"  the  Scythians  from  the  north-n-est,  and  the  Snraccns  from  ihc 
"  East,  did  preserve,  in  the  sacred  lap  and  bosom  thereof,  the  pre- 
"  cious  reliques  of  heathen  learning,"  —  Bacon's  "  Advancement 
•'  of  Learning,"  lib.  i.  ch.6. 

For  illustration  of  these  remarks,  sec  "  Charge  the  First,"  by 
Jortin :  and  vol.ii.  Serm.  XI.,  p.  230.  of  Seeker's  Sermons. 
Ed.  1790. 
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Christian.  After  reading  the  works  of  the  moat 
ancient  Christian  writers,  we  derive  the  highest  satis- 
faction and  comfort  from  reflecting,  that  although  dire 
have  been  the  moral  and  religious  convulsions  which 
have  agitated  and  torn  the  Christian  world,  yet  in  the 
Church  of  England  are  still  permanently  rooted  the 
principles  which  were  maintained  in  the  first  and  best 
ages  of  Christianity.  That  the  apostolical  constitution 
and  doctrinal  tenets  of  our  established  Church  may  be 
transmitted  to  our  latest  posterity,  let  us  devoutly  pray, 
and  to  our  fervent  supplications  let  us  add  our  utmost 
endeavours  for  the  continuance  of  that  private  and 
national  blessing.  Conducive  to  it  will  be  these  two 
measures  ;  —  <*  The  encouragement  of  all  institutions, 
*^  which  in  their  design  and  m  their  tendency  are  con- 
"  genial  with  our  civil  and  religious  polity,**  and**  The 
**  cultivation  of  peace  among  ourselves.'* 

Accustomed,  as  you  are,  to  exhort  others,  you  are 
fully  sensible  that  the  topic  of  admonition  should  be 
suited  to  the  exigence  of  the  season.  Such  has  been 
the  length  of  time,  in  which  we  of  the  clerical  order 
have  been  opposing  each  other  in  religious  controversy, 
that  it  now  seems  advisable,  because  calculated  for  pro- 
moting the  return  of  mutual  harmony,  that  cessation 
from  dispute  among  ourselves  should  be  recommended. 
You  need  not  be  told  the  particular  subjects  which  have 
been  discussed.  You  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  praise 
for  ability  and  the  merit  of  good  intention  must  be 
allowed  to  the  principal  controversialists  on  each  side. 
Consistently  with  candour  it  could  not  be  affirmed, 
that  when  remarks  and  expositions  had  been  published 
on  the  one  hand,  observations  and  explanations  should 
not  have  met  them  from  the  other.  The  wisdom  of 
reviving  a  controversy  which  had  lain  dormant  might 
indeed  be  questionable  ;  but   when  attack  was  made, 
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defence  was  more  than  justified:  it  was  demanded  as  an 
act  of  duty.  Thus  much  shall  be  fairly  acknowledged 
with  retrospect  to  what  is  past.  Arguments,  however, 
are  now  exhausted.  In  addition  to  that  reason  for 
terminating  dispute,  is  the  forcible  consideration  of 
painful  circumstances,  which  have  too  often  attracted 
our  notice  and  occasioned  our  regret.  The  language  of 
exasperation,  into  which  both  parties  have  been  some- 
times inadvertently  betrayed,  can  but  ill  accord  with 
the  solemn  promise  by  which  we  engage  to  *'  maintain 
"  and  set  forwards,  as  much  as  Iteth  in  us,  quietness, 
"  peace,  and  love  among  all  Christian  people."*  Their 
reciprocal  exchange  of  harsh  appellations  is  a  cause  of 
sorrow  to  temperate  readers,  who  see  more  beauty  in 
one  page  of  mild  conciliation,  than  in  whole  volumes  of 
polemical  acerbity  on  points  not  of  first  moment  and 
magnitude. 

However  quaint  in  expression  may  be  the  sermons  of 
Bishop  Hall,  yet  they  are  exuberant  in  matter,  just  in 
observation,  affecting  in  sentiment,  animating  in  devo- 
tion. In  his  sermont  on  "  The  lieauty  and  Unity  of 
"  the  Church,"  is  this  remark.  *'  It  is  a  golden  and 
*•  useful  distinction,  that  we  must  take  with  us,  betwixt 
"  Christian  articles  and  theological  conclusions.  Chris- 
*'  tian  articles  are  the  principles  of  religion  necessary  to 
"  a  believer  ;  theological  conclusions  are  school  points, 
"  fit  for  the  discourse  of  a  divine.  Those  articles  are 
*'  few  and  essential :  these  conclusions  are  many  and  un- 
"  importing  (upon  necessity)  to  salvation  either  way." 

This  distinction  should  be  transferred  to  the  points  t 
now  controverted  among  ourselves,  who  are  ministers  of 
the  Establishment.  The  points  agitated  are  not  articles  of 

"  Office  for  "  ihe  Ordering  of  PrieBts." 

\  Bishop  Hall's  Works,  Fol.  Ed.  of  1634.   p.  372. 

X    Vis.  predestin niton,  regeneration,  solifidinnism. 
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our  three  creeds :  they  are  subordinate  topics  resulting 
from  enquiry  rather  minute  than  pious,  from  research 
more  curious  than  edifying.  They  are  far  from  being 
novel,  either  in  themselves  or  consequences.  Past  ages 
will  witness,  that  long  ago  the  very  best  of  men,  who 
were  perfectly  agreed  on  the  first  principles  of  Christian 
faith,  disputed  on  other  theological  questions,  and  con- 
cluded with  still  holding  very  diflferent  opinions.  Of 
them  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  their  disquisitions,  they 
"  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost  *  : "  and  there 
exists  no  reason  which  may  warrant  us  in  conceiving  we 
have  more  clear  apprehension  of  recondite  subjects  than 
what  they  had  attained.  If  the  truth  may  be  spoken,  it 
must  perhaps  be  acknowledged,  that  however  much  we 
read  or  write  abstruse  works  on  the  subtle  speculations 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  yet  afler  all  our  efforts  in  a 
difficult  cause  of  a  metaphysical  nature,  neither  party  is 
convinced  by  its  opponent ;  neither  party  is  pleased 
that  the  correctness  of  an  idea  predominant  in  the  mind 
should  even  be  doubted. 

The  grounds  of  church  communion,  originally  pro- 
posed by  our  considerate  forefathers,  are  designedly 
and  widely  extensive.  Let  us  not  contract  them  into 
more  narrow  limits,  by  requiring  of  each  other  precise 
definitions.  Better  is  it  to  be  content  with  the  enlarsred 
import  of  general  tenns,  with  a  view  to  pacification, 
than  descend  to  exact  meaning  of  phrases,  which, 
through  diversity  of  interpretations,  may  create,  both 
among  clergy  and  laity,  congregational  and  social  dis- 
union. The  motives  urged,  and  the  precepts  delivered 
by  the  apostle  St.  Paul,  for  the  restoration  of  unanimity 
among  the  divided  Christians  of  Corinth  t,  are  by  you 
well  known.     Equally  well  known  also  are  St.  James's 

•  Milton's  Par.  L.  iii.  591.   f  1  Cor.  ch.  i.  &  iii, —  See  also  Eph.  iv.  3. 
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exhortations  to  mildness  in  conduct  and  language,  iii. 
13.  17.  Perhaps  less  familiar  to  you  may  be  these 
passages  from  the  works  of  a  writer  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury •,  a  writer  whose  very  heart  was  penetrated,  and 
whose  language  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  for- 
cible influence  of  gospel  mildness.  'O  wgaos  —  Toug 
aoyi!^o[t.evoui;  jrgaucei  iv  ayairjji,  "  He  that  is  meek, 
"with  charity  brings  the  wrathful  to  meekness."  — 
Aogyr^TOf  ?toyo(Lta^ia(i'  ou  ;^a'§fi  t,  "  He  that  is  slow 
"  to  anger  hath  no  pleasure  in  contention  §  about 
*'  words."  Is  contention  about  words  imputable  to  us? 
It  might  be  deemed  censurable  if  we  should  charge  our 
controversies  with  such  inanity.  But  there  can  be  no 
just  cause  of  displeasure  in  making  this  remark  :  on 
close  examination  we  shall  probably  find  our  thoughts 
are  in  substance  more  alike  than  superficial  view  may 
lead  us  to  imagine.  That,  through  the  transgression  of 
our  first  parents,  man  comes  into  this  world  under  the 
consequences  of  sin  ;  that  he  must  lie  "  born  again 
"  of  water  and  the  Spirit ;"  11  that  in  his  own  nature  he 
is  prone  to  evil  ;  that  he  continually  needs  the  help  of 
divine  grace  for  thinking  and  doing  good ;  that  by 
such  aid  he  is  renewed  in  understanding,  inclination, 
and  powers ;  that  God  in  his  prescience  must  fore- 
know who  will  and  who  will  not  be  saved  ;  that  sal- 
vation is  attainable  through    Christ  alone ;    tliat  faith 

*  See  Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  1 88. 

f  Sec  Ta  Ttv  Ztfa,f,  TM.  2.fw«.  Ed.  Fol.  Oxon.  p.  5.  1.  vii,  viii. 

X  Ibid.  p.  E.  1.  8. 

^  St.  Paul's  direction  to  Timothy  is,  Tbutk  fat^'^nrmi,  Biapaj>- 
ivfttiitif  KHxio*  TBu  Kvpou  jji]  Xtii/iajiitt.  —  2  Tim.  ii.  14.  In  his 
former  Epistle,  the  Apostle  had  enumerated  the  evil  conee^jucnces, 

which  the  >>r/titax>a.i  produced,  if  »>  7»ita>  fStnt,  <pi(,  ^Kajr^fucu, 
iiroMmi  vanftu  —  I  Tim.  vi.  +. 

II    St.  John,  iii.  5. 


U  im  (heM  iMi  addedife  articks  of  mat  eiwds^  i^Udt 
fto»  all  f^eme  wi|k^aitiro  a  time  willb^  op6^ 

M  iia  a^  apackma  field  ofa  aaeonda&cei  inlfliiQli  «^^ttijr 
i^idfi^l  togtftbar  as  beatlMB  kk  w^tfi^'  ^t/j]^  ^utttlMi 
iliow  inatciiairatd  timmit  Afae  preterfatioa  ^  faao^ 
ibwffl'bamepe  toiidiieiv6F  towards  fiMri^^  ia^Milfi^ 
flmti  if '  we  attlier  imfuio^  tnrt^  iimversdfy ';(M^ 
knoidedfid?  m  d»  Clir]8lJa&  idufiwli,  tlba  p^^  bddi 
ejimeiTea'aiidiiaai^^ri^^^  nditle  kitarieac^  (^^4ti^^ 
IkO-dii^iifeBkite.     '  '■^'  ^-  'i  i^'^^ 

^Ifhe^attiatiaaeeaBia  lAs  imi^^  mi^  J^iifi^^ 
¥^lf^Myik  tl»  gfiBi^iB  the k^gdeni  nf ^kettnttli?  JlMi 
f^^jMBs  ttltod  H  IMte  difld^  littto^  JbiiOi  M#  itfc  IM 1^ 
^tbe  m»fafc  of  tibem»  and  «Mi»  V&fl]^  I'aii^^i^^ 
^'fisee^  fBhe  eottTertadt  and beodtneas filtfe clii^^ 
^  ye  shall  not  oxter  into  the  kingdom  of  heavenl^  "St. 
Loket  relates  this  circumstance;  <<  Thcni  si^id  otie 
'*  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  shall  be  saved  ? 
^<  And  he  said  unto  them,  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate ;  for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to 
<>  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able/'  It  is  recorded  by 
St.  John  §,  that  when  St.  Peter  saw  him  following  oiit 
Lord,  he  *<  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
"  man  do?  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  I  will  that  he  tarry 
"  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.*' 
We  find  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ||  this  account  given. 
When  they  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him, 
saying,  Lord^  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 

•  P8.cxxxiiL  1.  f  St.  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 3. 

i  St.  Luke,  xiii.  23, 24.  §  St.  John,  xxi.  21,  22. 

Acts,  i.  6,  7. 


€€ 
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"  kingdom  to  Israel  ?  And  he  Kaid  unto  them.  It  is 
"  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the 
"  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power,"  In  the  course  of 
your  preaching,  you  have  probably  commented  on  those 
passages  which  have  just  been  cited ;  and  it  may  be 
presumed  you  inferred  from  them,  that  our  Lord  did 
not  encourage  direction  of  our  thoughts  to  concerns  in 
their  nature  deep,  but  not  requisite  for  promoting  sal- 
vation. If  our  inference  thus  drawn  is  obvious  and 
correct,  as,  indeed,  it  appears  to  be,  then  we  have 
before  us  an  example  of  the  highest  authority,  uistruct- 
ing  U8  to  avoid  unnecessary  questions.  More  salutary 
will  be  the  temperate  and  judicious  pursuit  of  those 
divine  truths,  which  are  expi-essly  delivered  in  the 
gospels,  and  which  uniformly  pervade  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Those  truths  are  broad  and  open  ; 
and  in  expounding  them  we  find  for  ourselves,  we  im- 
part to  others  spiritual  tight,  spiritual  peace,  spiritual 
consolation,  spiritual  hope,  spiritual  joy.  M'hy,  in  the 
vineyard,  when  we  can  gather  sweet  fruit  *,  should  we 
prefer  what  is  crude  ?  Why,  when  the  option  is  holden 
out  to  us,  should  we  reject  silver  t.  and  take  what  is  less 
valuable  ?  Why,  when  we  can  walk  in  clear  mid-day, 
should  we  think  the  glimmerings  of  twilight  more  eli- 
gible ?  Wiy,  when  we  can  cultivate  the  good  seed  for 
profitable  purpose,  should  we  misemploy  our  labour  on 
thorns  and  briars  for  no  end  advantageous  ?  The  idea 
which  these  illustrations  are  intended  to  convey,  your 
owa  minds  will  readily  perceive.  If  the  uitimation 
should  correspond  with  your  own  sentiments,  your  doc- 
trine will  be  for  edilication  on  those  principles  of  faith 
and  practice  which  gre  adopted,  not  partially  by  some 
few,  but  generally  among  all  our  brethren  in  the  Esta- 

•  Isaiah,  v.  4.  f  'bid.  i.  22. 
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blished  Church.  If,  however,  you  entertain  very  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  attach  the  greatest  impoi-tance  to 
subjects  controverted  by  our  church  ministers,  you  have 
a  right  to  exercise  your  own  judgment  in  the  selection 
of  topics,  and  in  the  manner  of  discussing  tliose  topics, 
provided  you  transgress  not  the  bounds  marked  out  hy 
the  law ;  nor  violate  the  moderation  of  language  and 
conduct  prescribed  by  Christian  charity.  Unqucstion- 
able  is  our  liberty  in  these  cases.  Yet  never  to  be  for- 
gotten is  that  prudent  and  comprehensive  maxim,  "All 
things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient."  " 
Whether  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  attempt  searching 
the  hidden  counsel  of  God,  in  wliich  originated  the 
merciful  plan  of  redemption,  instead  of  exalting  such 
infinite  love  towards  the  human  race,  as  it  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  gospel :  whether  it  is  expedient  for  us 
rather  to  argue  about  the  particular  mode  in  which 
consequences  result  from  requisites,  than  exhort  to  the 
atUunment  of  those  requisites,  and  to  the  demoiutra- 
tion  of  those  conaequences :  whether  it  ts  expedient 
for  us  to  cause  divisions  among  our  hearers,  by  dwelling 
on  points  controverted,  points  at  least  difficult  if  not 
inexplicable,  points  not  admitted  into  our  creeds,  and 
therefore  not  essential  to  the  salvation  of  souls :  whether 
such  use  of  our  liberty  may  be  expedient,  is  a  subject 
which  claims  our  most  serious  consideration.  It .  is 
possible  we  may  think  differently,  and  thence  decide 
difFerently  on  that  question.  But,  whether  we  are 
unanimous,  or  whether  we  are  discordant  in  our  con- 
ceptions of  whatever  has  been  hitherto  said,  we  shall  all 
be  of  the  same  persuasion  concerning  the  passage  in  the 
"  Reliquis  Sacrte  t,"  selected  as  the  conclusion  of  this 
address.     For  we  shall  all  agree  that  there  is  advice  most 

•   1  Cor.  vi.  12.  t  Vot.  ii.  p.  +82. 
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worthy  of  our  attention  and  practical  observance,  sug- 
gested in  this  synodical  remark  : — ExKTrajtJisda,  aya^roi, 
ori  rov  ExKTxoTov  xai  to  *lcgarfiov  oTrau,  xo^aSsiyjxa 
Bipai  Ssi  Tip  TT'KriQsi  ttuutcou  xaXcov  fgyoiv.  ('*  We  know, 
beloved,  that  to  the  people  in  general  it  behoves  a 
bishop  and  the  whole  clergy  to  be  a  pattern  of  all  goo4 
works/') 
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Reverend  Brethren, 
When  our  Lord  by  a  brief  similitude  would  delineate 
a  Christian  minister,  who  should  have  collected  a  suf- 
ticient  supply  of  religious  knowledge,  and  should  be 
judicious  in  the  application  of  it,  He  compares  such  a 
minister  to  a  "  householder,  which  brtngeth  forth  out 
"  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  There  was  to 
be  in  readiness,  and  at  command,  intellectual  attainment 
enough  for  all  exigencies  ;  but  production  of  it,  either 
in  kind  or  degree,  was  not  to  be  indiscriminate.  Time, 
place,  persons,  circumstances,  were  to  be  regarded"  ; 
suitable  adaptation  was  then  to  follow. 

St.  Paul  appears  to  have  corresponded  precisely  with 

■  the  character  designed  by  our  Lord.  We  find  him 
H  possessed  of  exuberant  learning;  we  sec  him  diversify- 
I  ing  the  points  to  be  discussed,  and  the  style  to  be  used, 

■  according  to  the  difTcrent  states  and  capacities  of  the 
H  converts  to  whom  he  was  either  speaking  or  writing. 
H  Elementary  principles  were  delivered  to  some  ;  because 
H  for  them  such  only  were  requisite.  Truths  more  sub- 
H  lime  were  imparted  to  others ;  because,  through  their 

H  cat 

H  vei 


•  In  the  practice  of  our  Lord  we  find  an  example,  wliich  oc- 
casioned this  remark,  "  Intuere  quomodo  Dominua  meus  Jesus  ad 
I  discipulos  fediticat,    et  pro  meritJs  unicuique   sancla 
verba  committit."  —  Reliquue  SacrEe,  vol.  iv,  p,  256. 
B    3 
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longer  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred  Writings,  and 
their  familiar  reading  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
they  could  discern  the  correctness  of  his  allusions  to 
Scriptural  passages,  and  the  end  to  which  his  ailments 
were  directed. 

Among  the  Epistles  received  into  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  particulaiiy  valuable  is  that  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Hebrews.*  In  lofty  subject,  in  learned  manner, 
in  rabbinical  reference,  in  typical  illustration,  in  abun- 
dant example,  in  cogent  application,  it  exceeds  all 
others.  To  what  shall  we  impute  the  extraordinary 
complexion  and  the  higher  colouring  which  pervade 
and  mark  the  whole  of  that  Epistle  ?  We  may  ascribe 
its  prominent  and  dignified  characteristics  principally  to 
the  operation  of  these  causes.  The  Apostle  was  intent 
on  expounding  and  establishing  doctrines  which,  with 
just  reason,  were  to  him  most  deeply  interesting.  He 
moreover  considered  he  was  addressing  persons  who  from 
the  early  days  of  their  youth  had  been  conversant  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  on  such  an  occasion,  and  for 
such  readers,  St.  Paul  should  labour  his  composition,  and 
should  derive  particular  pleasure  from  strenuously  ex- 
erting his  powers,  we  may  readily  imagine.  When  the 
mind  has  free  scope  for  the  pursuit  of  ideas  congenial 
with  its  own  feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  is  conscious 
that  its  efforts  will  be  noticed  by  competent  judges ; 
although  it  is  anxious  for  the  result  of  its  endeavours, 
still,  however,  it  prosecutes  its  work  with  delight.  We 
see  this  in  the  poet ;  we  see  it  in  the  painter :  why 
should  the  case  be  otherwise  with  him  whose  subject- 

•  In  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  "  Reliquue  Sacrae,"  p.  27^  are  men- 
tioned several  authors,  by  whom  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
received  as  St.  Paul's.  The  testimony  of  those  writers  should 
carry  with  it  great  weight. 
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matter  and  whose  end  proposed  surpass  in  importance 
the  noblest  conceptions,  the  highest  aim,  of  imagination 
and  art  ?  In  fact,  a  pleasure  is  experienced  by  the 
ministers  of  religion' similar  to  that  which  we  may  well 
suppose  to  have  actuated  St.  Paul.  For  it  is  indeed  a 
source  of  mental  gratification,  that  before  a  clerical 
audience  we  may  introduce  topics  for  which  we  entertain 
strong  predilection  ;  and  not  only  without  impropriety, 
but  with  perfect  fitness,  may  dwell  on  them  so  far  as 
necessity  may  require.  That  they  may  be  remote  from 
ordinary  conversation  and  from  daily  recurrence,  will 
not  render  them  less  acceptable  to  you,  who  Hke  those 
among  the  Hebrews,  that  stood  firm  in  their  faith,  "  by 
"  reason  of  use',  have  your  senses  exercised,"  as 
tit.  Paul  would  speak  ;  or,  in  other  words,  who,  hy 
habitual  reflection  on  momentous  truths,  progressively 
advance  in  discernment  of  what  is  sound,  and  continually 
improve  your  intellectual  faculties. 

With  complacency  are  recollected,  and  with  thank- 
fulness acknowledged,  the  candour  and  favour  with 
which  you  received  what  was  offered  for  your  consider- 
ation at  our  last  solemn  meeting.  The  principal  sub- 
stance of  the  discourse  then  delivered  was  a  short 
account  of  those  precious  remains,  which  from  writings 
prior  to  the  Nicene  council  had  been  selected,  brought 
together,  illustrated,  and  published,  by  the  very  learned 
and  most  excellent  Dr.  Routh.  The  satisfaction  which 
you  were  pleased  to  express  on  the  former  occasion  of 
choosing  that  subject  as  proper  for  such  an  assembly, 
creates  a  hope  of  your  entire  approbation  if  the  same 
topic  should  now  be  resumed.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  hope  shall  be  made  the  communication  and  re- 
marks following. 


I 
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The  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Reliquite  Sacrie"  has 

I  completed.     The  depth  of  research,  the  propriety 

excerption,  the  felicity  of  emendation,  the  critical 

lent,  which  in  the  three  other  volumes  were  signally 

irent,  and  eminently  entitled  to  the  utmost  degree  of 

se,  are  in  this  fourth  volume  equally  conspicuous 

equally  commendable.     From  among  the  contents 

diat  book,  the  choice  of  particulars,  preferable  to 

for  our  immediate  observation,  shall  be  guided, 

uy  their  local  ari-angement,  but  by  the  order  in 

ch  our  thoughts  naturally  and  regularly  flow,  when 

intemplate  things  sacred.     The  progress  shall  be, 

I  from  works  which  treat  of  natural  religion,  to  those 

ch  confirm  revealed ;  and  then  from  doctrines  es- 

il,  to  ordinances  circumstantial. 

.  The  same  zeal,  which  actuated  Cudworth,  Stil- 

leet,  and  Bentley  ",  in  later  ages,  animated  Dionysius 

;  Alexandrine  bishop  in  the  third  century  of  the 

tjjuistian  era.     He,  like  them,  or  rather  long  before 

,them,  most  ably  and  most  nobly  asserted  the  creative 

.power,  the  directing  providence,  the  superlative  wisdom, 

.of  Almighty  God-t    Unhappily,  we  We  but  the  frag- 

ments  of  his  books  r<gi  ^uff^toog.     In  them,  however, 

we  find  he  successfully  demonstrates  the  inconsistency}, 

exposes  the  absurdity,  and  ridicules  the  consequences,  of 

atomical  philosophy.  {  The  proofs  of  order  and  harm  ony, 

of  design  and  fitness,  of  regularity  and  conservation, 

of  beneficence  and  goodness,   subsisting  throughout 

•  See  Cudworth'B"  Intellectual  System."' — StiUingfleet'a  "  Ori- 
gines  Socne,"  voLii.  p.  292.  Ed.  Fol.  1709.  book  iii.  ch.ii.  secL 
xvii.  1 .  ^  Bentley'a  "  SermoiiB  at  Boyle's  Lecture." 

t  See  "  Reliquis  SscrB,"  vol.  iv.  p.  347—360. 

i  Ibid.  p.  S49. 

t  Ibid.  p.  354.  Saviuurvf  yt,  &C.  to  which  pasEBge,  as  alsoto  tiw  B< 
xat  rptnr,  p.  350..  Stillingfleet  refers. 
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thc  universe,  lead  him  to  infer  that  our  mundane  system 
could  not  have  been  caused,  cannot  be  governed,  by  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  in  themselves  equally 
senseless  and  discordant.  When,  after  the  manner  of 
the  wisest  reasoners,  whether  Heathen  or  Christian,  he 
has  intimated  the  certain  existence  and  wonderful  oper- 
ation of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Supreme  Being, 
evidenced  in  the  properties  and  structure  of  the  human 
frame  *,  he  puts  this  question,  "  Whence  has  the 
"philosopher  his  soul,  mind,  and  reason ?"t  That 
neither  those  vital  and  mental  gifts,  nor  the  mgenious 
inventions  springing  from  them,  can  proceed  from  atoms 
devoid  of  animation,  devoid  of  understanding,  devoid  of 
reason ;  but  that  they  must  be  endowments  imparted 
by  God,  the  fountain  of  life,  of  intellect,  of  rational 
faculties,  is  thc  just  conclusion  which  he  means  should 
be  drawn  from  his  enquiry. 

II.  The  muitifonnity  of  error  is  exemplified  in  those, 
ivho  have  either  been  totally  ignorant  of  revealed  re- 
ligion ;  or  who,  although  blessed  with  a  knowledge  of 
it,  yet,  not  content  with  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  word, 
under  the  influence  of  vanity,  and  other  illaudabic  mo- 
tives, have  blended  with  it  their  own  fictions.  Of  the 
former  description  were  those  atomical  philosophers  j  of 
the  latter  were  the  Manicheans,  wlio  are  now  brought 
to  our  more  especial  notice  by  the  "  Reliquiie  Sacne." 
In  them  are  given  two  disputations  j,  an  epistle,  and  a 
narrative,  which  for  subject-matter  are  singularly  curious, 
and  have  scarcely  parallels  among  the  remains  of  anti- 
quity. In  the  disputations,  the  opponent,  under  an 
assumed  name$,  was  Manes,  a  principal  leader  of  the 

•  See  "  Iteliquiie  Sacra;,"  vol.  iv.  p.  359—361. 

t  IbiiL  p.  363.  X  Il»'*'-  P- 143—277. 

§  His  real  name  was  eitlier  "  Curbilius  "  (ibid.  p.  1  +2.),  or  "  Cor- 
•'  bicitiB,"  (p,  270.). 
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Manieheui  .sect.'  Hie  reip(nideitt  wu  Atchelaus,   a- 

Christian  bishop,  resident  at  Carrae',  a  city  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  third  century.  Tlie  four  moderators  in 
the  first  disputation  were  men  of  learning,  purposely 
chosen  from  unconverted  Gentilest,  with  the  design  of 
obviating  all  suspicion  of  partiality  in  their  decisions. 
Manes,  having  affirmed  himself  to  be  the  Paraclete 
promised  by  our  Lordt,  sets  forth  his  strange  but  not 
altogether  new  paradoxes  §  concerning  two  self-origin- 
ate Principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  |(  He  then 
proceeds  to  utter  the  most  horrible  and  execrable  blas- 
phemies against  the  law  and  the  prophets.  % 

The  other  wild  assertions  of  this  arch-heretic  were 
met  by  Archelaus  in  a  manner  which  showed  his  ability 
for  reducing  his  adversary  to  a  dilemma  •  ',  for  detecting 
his  fallacies+t,  for  confuting  his  extravagant  and  mon- 
strous positions,  tt  But  the  point  to  which  our  attention 
shall  now  be  directed,  is  the  vindication  of  the  Old 
Testament.  If  that  ia  proved  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
the  foul  calumnies  of  perverse  misconception  must  sink 
into  the  contempt  with  which  they  should  be  covered. 

•  Vid.  "  Rel.  Sacr."  vol.  iv.  p.  119.  In  p.  H3.  the  city  is  called 
"  Charchar." 

t  Ibid.  p.  173.  X  Ibid. 

§  "  late  (ac.  Manes)  non  est  primus  auctor  hujuscemodi  doc- 
"  trins,  nee  solua ;  sed  quidam  ex  ScythiA,  Scythianus  nomine, 
"  Apoetolonim  tempore  fiiit  tectx  hujus  auctor  et  princeps." 

"  Scjithianus  dualitatem  istam  introdudt  contrariam  sibi,  quod 
"  ipse  a  Pythagori  suscepit."    (Ibid.  p.  267.) 

"  Fuit  pnedicator  apud  Pereas  etiam  Basilidea  quidam  antiquior, 
"  non  longd  post  nostrorum  Apostolorum  tempora,  qui . . .  duali- 
"  tatem  istam  voluit  affinnare,  qute  etiam  apud  Scjrthianum  erat." 
(Ibid.  276.) 

II  Ibid.  p.  176 — See  also  p.  153. 

f  Ibid,  p.232.  — See  also  p.  168. 175. 

••  Ibid.  p.  179.  tt  Ibid-  P- 182.  253. 

tt  Ibid.  p.  188.  259.  263,  S64. 
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It  is  then  uiaintained  by  Archelaus,  that  the  Old 
Testament  corresponds  with  the  New  •  ;  that  the  texture 
of  them  is  one,  resembling  the  texture  of  one  garment 
woven  from  the  same  woof;  that  in  the  Old  Testament 
we  see  the  groundwork  of  the  New,  —  we  behold  in  it, 
as  in  a  mirror,  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  tliat  Moses, 
twice  called  the  great  servant  of  God,  delivered  a  law 
typical  of  what  should  afterwards  be  established,  t 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  apprehending,  it  may 
be  possible,  and  even  probable,  that,  in  the  progressive 
introduction  of  true  religion  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  divine  wisdom,  the  economy  of  a  system 
transient  and  preparatory  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, vary  from  the  measures  of  a  dispensation  per- 
manent and  complete,  and  yet  the  ultimate  object  of 
both  be  the  same.  Tiie  manner  of  pursuing  the  end 
may  require  alteration  ;  but  the  end  itself  may  in  design 
have  continued,  what  it  was  proposed  to  be  from  the 
beginning,  fixed  and  immutable.  Under  a  just  idea 
and  in  full  conviction  that  of  such  nature  were  the 
*'  methods  of  God's  gracet"  towards  Jews  and  Christians, 
Arthelaus§  reconciles  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, which  ignorance  and  impiety  had  censured  as 
discrepant.  To  the  "  Dissertations"  of  Newtonll  "  on 
"the  Prophecies;"  to  the  "Remarks"  of  Jortin^ 
"  on  Ecclesiastical  History;"  to  the  masterly  work  of 
Kidder,  entitled,  "A  DemonstrationoftheMessias*";" 


•  "  Rel.  Socr.,"  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 

+  Ibid.  p.  208.  "  Imaginariam  legem."  —  Imagiiiariam  Arclielaus 
vocat  legem  Vetu«  TeBtamentum,  quod  typus  csset  ct  imago 
futunc  novffi  legU.  —  Note  by  Dr.  Uouth. 

\  Jeremy  Taylor's  expressioD. 

§  See  vol.  iv.  "  Rel.  Sacnc,"  p.  209.  238 — 242. 

II  Vol.i.  p.  163.  1^  Vol.i.  p.203. 

••  Fol.  Ed.  of  1726.  p.31.purt  i.  cli.iv. 
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we  are  indebted  for  pointing  out  many  particular  iu- 
stances  of  similitude,  in  the  signal  characters  and  event- 
ful lives  of  our  Lord  and  Moses.  But  in  thus  de- 
lineating marks  of  resemblance,  they  had  been  anticipated 
in  the  "  Dcmonstratio  Evangelica"  of  Eusebius^  ;  and 
prior  even  to  him,  in  the  same  course,  was  Archelaus 
when  confuting  Manes.  In  eleven  circumstances  he 
showed  the  likeness  t,  which  could  be  traced  in  the 
history  and  actions  of  both  j  and  he  did  this,  not  only 
with  the  view  of  conlirming  the  prophecy  delivered  in 
Deuteronomy  t ;  but  also  with  the  design  of  proving  the 
consonance  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in 
their  final  purpose,  and  the  identity  of  divine  legation 
in  the  mediators  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants. 
The  connection,  agreement,  and  unison,  for  which  he 
contends,  he  demonstrates  by  the  appeal  $  of  our  Lord 
himself  to  the  Mosaic  prophecy  il ;  an  appeal,  which  un- 
questionably would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  future 
adTent  of  the  character  described  in  it  had  not  be^ 
foretold  with  all  the  certainty  and  accuracy  of  that  pre- 
soience,  which  nothing  but  divine  inspiration  can  im- 
part. 

It  is  natural  for  a  reflecting  mind  to  enquire  concran- 
ing  the  origin  of  all  things  which  come  within  its  notice. 
For  satisfaction,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  arguments 
"  a  priori ; "  and  sometimes  to  arguments  "  a  posteriori." 
The  one  mode  of  reasoning  demands  depth  of  pene- 
tration i  the  other  requires  a  very  wide  extent  of  know- 
ledge. Talents  competent  for  either  cannot  be  attained, 
till  after  a  long  series  of  close  ^plication  to  intellectual 
studies.  Happy  are  they,  who  rest  their  fmth  on  the 
scriptural  account,  which,  according  to  the  axiom, 
**  Causas  rerum  naturalium  non  plures  admitti  debere, 

•  Lib.iiL      t  Vol.iv.«Rel.  S«crtt,"p.246.      JCh-xviii.  18. 

§  St.  John,  V.  4S.  II  Voliv.  "Rel.  Sacrte,"  p.  237. 
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qu^m  qus  et  veras  sint,  et  earum  phsnomenis  expli< 
candis  sufficiant  •,"  is  the  account  also  most  philoso- 
phical. They  are  exempt  from  the  trouble  of  laborious, 
and,  after  all,  insufficient  research  ;  they  are  saved  from 
the  delusions  of  unfounded  theories ;  they  are  rescued 
from  the  chimeras  of  wild  imagination.  In  divine  ap- 
pointmcnt ;  in  divine  permission  ;  in  the  abuse  of  free 
will ;  in  the  fall  of  Adam  ;  in  the  consequences  of  sin ; 
are  found  causes  adequate  to  the  phenomena  discernible 
in  the  history  of  man.  These  causes  may  either  be 
clearly  seen,  or  easily  traced,  or  obviously  inferred,  by 
an  attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  To  defend 
those  writings,  and  to  rely  on  them,  is  the  duty  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  wisdom  of  reason.  Had  tlic  sceptical 
BAYLEt  taken  them  for  his  instructors;  he  had  never 
adopted  that  idea  of  "  two  necessary,  independent,  eter- 
"  nal  principles,  directly  opposite  to  each  other;"  that 
idea,  against  which,  as  also  a^nst  the  wicked  misrepre- 
sentations of  what  is  contained  in  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, the  primitive  Christian  Archelaus  zealously  dis- 
puted. Nor  without  complete  success.  The  champion 
of  truth  was  admired  and  extoUedt:  his  adversary 
brought  on  himself  the  highest  indignation,  and  hastily 
retired  j,  under  conviction  that  he  was  holden  in  utter 
abhorrence. 

III.  Remarks  on  what  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
"  Reliquite  Sacne,"  concerning  the  Old  Testament, 
will  properly  be  followed  by  mention  of  an  ancient  frag- 
ment respecting  the  New.  In  the  Preface  of  his  first 
volume  II,  the  learned  Editor  spoke  of  it  as  a  most  rich 

•  Newton's  "  Principia,"  p.  957-  Ed.  1723. 
f   See  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Evil,"  by 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  p.  23.    Ed.  1720. 

I  Vol.  iv.  "  Rel.  Sacra,"  p.  229— 2GS.  §  Ibid.  p.  230. 

II  Vol.i.p.»Ki. 
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tRfUuni }  but,  through  that  desire  of  accunu^y,  ihd  iW 
that  aerciae  of  draioe  aelectiou  which  emineatly  ch^ 

I'acterise  the  whole  of  his  publication,  he  postponed 
giving  it,  till  he  could  be  furnished  with  the  latest 
c?dition  of  this  precious  though  imperfect  work.*  He 
has  now  kid  before  us  the  remnant  of  a  catalogue, 
which  was  antecedent  t  to  the  enumeration  of  canonical 
books  introduced  into  the  writings  of  Origen.  t  The 
portions  of  it,  which  shall  here  be  noticed,  alhide  to 
the  Gospel  written  by  St.  Luke,  and  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  to  Titus  and  Timothy.  It  expressly  afRnns 
St.  Luke  began  his  Gospel  by  relating  the  Nativity  of 
John  the  Baptist.  5  It  ascribes  holiness  to  those  three 
apostolical  epistles ;  In  such  honour  were  they  holden 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  such  authority  did  they 
carry  with  them  in  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  11 

IV.  In  their  reference  to  St.  Paul,  as  a  principal 
institutor  of  their  church  polity,  whose  ordinances  were 
to  be  observed  with  scrupulous  attention*  the  primitive 
Christians  agreed.  The  fragment  of  a  work,  entire 
in  the  second  century,  asserts  what  you  have  just  heard. 
A'rchelaus,  at  m  advanced  period  of  the  third  century, 
speaks  in  words  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  — 
**  Paul,  its  best  architect,  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
'*  church,  and  gave  it  law ;  having  ordained  in  it  minis- 
"  ters,  presbyters,  and  bishops^;"  and  describing  the 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  480. 

f  Vol.iT.  p.  I.  — "Imperfectum  quidem  hoc  et  aZitmrtr,  msgnt 
"  tatnen  moment],  quippe  quod  libros  aocros  indicaverat  ordine 
"  simul  recensitOB  ettom  ante  illam  Origenis  enumerationem." 

I  See  "  A  New  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Au- 
"  thority  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  JoncB,  vol.  i. 
p.  60. 

§  Vol.  iv.  "  Rel.  Sacne,"  p.  3.       ||  Ibid.  p.  5.         f  Ibid.  p.  266. 
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qualifications  requisite  for  each.  "  All  his  good  and  wise 
appointments  retain  their  place  unto  this  day,  and 
the  discipline  of  this  rule  continues  in  force  among 

V.  The  principal  writers  who  have  contended  for 
the  validity  of  ordination,  althougli  administered  by 
Presbyters  alone,  have  conceived  their  arguments  derived 
much  strength  from  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the  council 
holden  at  Ancyra.  In  his  laudable  zeal  for  adherence 
to  apostolical  usage,  the  pious  Editor  was  more  than 
commonly  diffiise  in  his  third  volume  "  ;  where  he 
enlarged  on  the  incorrectness  of  the  text,  as  it  stood  in 
a  copy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  f  He  substituted  a 
reading,  which  was  not  only  required  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  hut  was  also  warranted  by  numerous  and 
ancient  authorities.  The  Editor  himself,  and  the  exa- 
miners of  his  annotations,  had  been  convinced  that  the 
correction  proposed  was  necessary  and  well  founded.  The 
justness  of  their  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
fourth  volume.  Mention  is  there  madet  of  a  collection 
and  interpretation  of  the  church  canons  universal, 
which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  present  century, 
were  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Greek  pre- 
lates. So  completely  do  they  establislt  tlie  rightly  con- 
ceived and  fully  authorised  emendation,  that  the 
advocates  for  ordination  by  Presbyters  alone,  will 
hereafter  find  no  support  of  their  cause  in  the  best  and 
most  approved  copies  of  that  canon,  to  which  consider- 
able and  eminent  writers  formerly  appealed. 

VI.  Wide  was  the  obser\'ation  and  great  the  expe- 
rience of  him  who  delivered  this  precept:' — "  Say  not 

'  thou,  M'bat  is  the  cause,  that  the  former  days  were 

■  Vol.  iii.  PiWf.  p.  iv. ;  ant)  p.  4-S2— *37. 

t  The  "  Coilcx  Rotnanus."  ^  PnrF.  p.  iii. 
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*'  better  than  these  ?  "  '  There  is  in  man  a  tendency  to 
complain  of  the  generation  coeval  with  himself;  and  it 
is  increased  by  the  false  idea  that  there  was  less  of 
moral  evil  in  the  years  prior  to  those  of  his  own  exist- 
ence. It  will  help  to  amend  our  querulous  disposition, 
if  we  will  not  only  consider  the  fact,  that  what  we  see, 
affects  us  more  strongly  than  what  we  hear  ;  but,  if  we 
will  also  examine  the  records  of  antiquity,  from  which 
we  may  collect  the  state  of  human  manners  and  actions 
in  centuries  highly  remote  from  our  own.  We  cannot 
dissemble  the  melancholy  truth,  that  heavy  is  the  cata- 
logue of  foul  crimes  imputable  to  modern  ages.  Yet, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  derive  any  degi-ee  of  satis- 
faction from  a  consciousness  of  comparative  improve- 
ment, it  may  be  a  source  of  gratulation  to  us,  that,  on  a 
contrast  drawn  between  Christians  of  the  present  and 
Christians  of  the  fourth  century,  the  appearance  on  our 
side  will  be  most  favourable.  The  sixth  of  those  arti- 
cles in  the  "  Reliquiie  Sacra,"  which  shall  be  men- 
tioned to  you,  is  that  with  which  the  Appendix  opens.t 
It  is  a  collection  of  canons,  enacted  by  a  solemn 
coinicil,  and  directed  against  crimes  of  the  vilest  de- 
scription. With  the  view  of  deterring  Christians 
from  such  abominable  deeds,  the  bishops  and  clergy 
denounced  against  the  offenders  the  most  severe 
punishment  which  ecclesiastical  censure  was  capable 
of  inflicting.  That  the  conduct  of  our  people  is  less 
flagitious  than  the  prevalent  wickedness  of  those  con- 
templated by  the  synod ;  on  the  ground  of  those 
canons,  and  on  comparison  of  what  is  now  passing,  with 
what  was  then  noticed,  we  may  venture  to  affirm.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  secondary  purpose  of  reference  to 
the  Eliberitan  canons.  The  primary  and  much  more 
instructive  design    is  thence  to  demonstrate  that  the 

•  Ecclesia^tfs,  vii.  10.  f  Vol.  iv.  "  Bel.  Sacrfc,"  p.  45. 
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bishops  and  clergy  of  the  fourth,  as  of  a  preceding  cen- 
tury ",  were  anxious  for  rectitude  in  the  moral  works  of 
professed  Christians.  With  their  assiduity  and  zeal  in 
converting  to  Christian  faith,  they  combined  endeavours 
for  refoiTuing  the  hearts  and  lives  of  mankind.  They 
gave  strong  indications  of  their  opinion,  that  Chris- 
tians must  "  walk  worthy  of  the  vocation  with  which 
"  they  are  called."!  If  that  was  not  their  persuasion, 
why  subject  themselves  to  trouble,  and  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  guilty,  by  convening  a  synod,  by  holding  deliber- 
ation, by  framing  rules  of  discipline,  by  circulating  their 
decided  reprobation  and  penal  restriction  of  vicious 
enormities  ?  In  truth,  their  efforts  manifested,  and  their 
language  bespoke,  the  fullest  conviction,  that  all  who 
with  faith  had  received  and  acknowledged  our  Lord  as 
their  Saviour,  were  bound  to  pursue  the  practical  ends 
for  which  "  the  grace  of  God  had  appeared  ;"  pursue 
them  by  "  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,"  and 
by  "  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly."  t 

And  now,  my  reverend  brethren,  after  the  manner 
of  your  sermons,  this  discourse  shall  proceed  to  appli- 
cation. 

The  chief  parts,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Reli- 
"  quis  Sacrffi,"  may  be  turned  to  advantage,  if  brought 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  errors  which  we  of  this  age 
and  nation  are  obliged  to  combat. 

1.  By  physiologists,  whom,  to  the  credit  of  their 
talents  and  principles,  Mr.  Rennell  §  and  Mr.  Grinfieldll 
have  justly  censured,  the  distinctionof  matter  and  mind 


•  Vol.U.  P.+82.  t   Eph.iv.  1.  t  Tit.ii.  12. 

^  See  hJB  "  Itemackson  Scepticism,"  pp.*5.  *9.  61.  6*. 
II  In  his  "Cursory  Observations"  on  Lectures  by  Mr.Lawrence, 
jp.9,  la 
Both  these  works  were  published  in  1819. 
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in  confounded.  The  question  put  by  Dionysius  to  the 
atomical  philosophers  *,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Arche- 
laust,  when  confuting  Manea,  will  furnish  a  reply  in 
contradiction  to  the  idea,  that  reason  can  proceed  from 
what  in  itself  is  devoid  of  reason  ;  or  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  of  one  substance  with  the  body. 

The  disturbers  of  public  peace  and  the  enemies  of 

:i  I  happiness  are  again  abetting  impiety,  and  reviving 

{jrross   and  sliocking    misrepresentations  hy  which 

luld  vilify  the  Bible.     The  zeal  of  Archelaust 

I  animate,  the  substance  of  his  arguments  n-ill  en- 

iis  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  Holy 

I  ures. 

In  fuAejti  warirten^  with  giM  ftvmer  Mi:aft>t 
ptM«%«  pmaifii  Mitter  amoi^ ^m  Mt^nmnttaiimm 
tttakf  pok^iihcfltJLcttenif  acpaame  of.  UiivwAk^ist-i 

ift  N^  TntaDMBt^aluDDld  brrebwn  rtfrgtatedi 
Tltough  we'iMimot  here  dwell  on  the  fsttiehood  of  the 
title  arretted  by  that  woti:,  a  title  professing  improve- 
ment, where,  in  fact,  there  is  the  grossest&lsification ;  yet 
we  may  notice  the  audacity  with  which  it  would  set  aside 
76  verses  of  the  first  chapter,  and  the  whole  of  the  se- 
cond chapter,  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel ;  and  this,  in  defiance 
of  *<  all  manuscripts  and  versions  now  extant."  ||  In  ad- 
diUon  to  other  proofs,  which  demonstrate  those  passages 
to  be  genuine  and  authentic,  may  now  be  cited  the 
Fragment  %,  exhibiting  portions  of  a  scriptural  Canon, 
so  &r  as  relates  to  books  in  the  New  Testament. 

•  "Rel.  Sacra,"  vol.iv.p.363.  f  Ibid.pp.l85.  187. 

X  Ibid.  pp.  211. 235. 

§  See  Hie  Bampton  Lecturer  reproved,"  by  T.Belsfaam; 
in  1819. 

II  See  note  on  St.  Luke,  i.  5.,  in  what  i>  presumptuously  called 
the  "  Improved  Version."  ^  "  Rel.  SacTBc,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  1. 15. 
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It  had  previously  been  suggested  by  tlie  excellent 
Doddridge",  •'  That  the  exact  coincidence  observable 
••  between  the  many  allusions"  made  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  •'  to  particular  lacts,  and  the  account  of  the 

facts  themselves,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  History 
"  of  the  Acts"  of  the  Apostles,  "  is  a  remarkable  con- 
"  firmation  of  the  truth  of  each."  Paley  proceeded 
on  this  idea  ;  and  in  his  ingenious  ivork,  the  "  Horie 
"  Paulina?,"  dilated  the  subject.  By  adducing  circum- 
stances which  immediately  refer  to  St.  Paul,  and  are 
applicable  to  him  only,  he  proves  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  genuine  letters  written  by 
that  Apostle.  Even  the  hypercritical,  and  on  some 
accounts  unfair,  Griesbach  t,  without  hesitation,  admits 
these  Epistles  into  his  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  as 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But,  in  the  worst  spirit  of 
German  criticism,  which  is  too  oflen  sceptical,  Eic- 
HORNt  presumes  to  take  them  from  St.  Paul,  and  by 
implication  gives  them  to  Apollos.  Surely  it  is  the 
height  of  vanity  to  suppose  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  we  can  ascertain  what  sacred  writing  is 
genuine,  and  who  is  its  author,  with  greater  precision 
than  that  with  which  the  primitive  Christians  could 

"  See  the  concluding  paragra^  of  hia  "  (ntroduction  to  the 
"  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessnlonians,"  in  his  "  Family  Expositor." 

f  "  He  supposes  the  existence  of  five  or  six  distinct  classes 
"  (of  M5S.)  —  But  notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  this  va- 
''  riety,  he  confines  himself  solely  to  the  triple  division  of  an 
•'  Alexandrine,  a  Western,  and  a  Byzantine  text." 

Dr.  R. Laurence's  "Remarks  upon  the  Systematical  Classifi- 
"  cation,"  pp.  19,  20. —  See  an  instance  of  Griesbach's  prejudice 
inp.lxii.  of  his  Prolegomena  to  his  second  editioa  of  the  New 
Testament.  Objections  to  Griesbach  are,  with  much  erudition, 
fulness,  and  force,  stated  in  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
"  the  Greek  Vulgate,"  by  Rev.  F.  Nolan. 

X   See  vol.  vii.  of  his  "  Kritische  Schrincn." 
s  2 
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(     :ide  on  those  points  I  Equally  in  Biblioal  as  in  otiier 
rches,  antiquity  claims    the   deference  which  the 
ulan  pliilosopher  assigned  to  it',  because  "  quo 
ipiiis  aberat  ab  ortu  et  divliia  progenie,  h(x;  nieliijs 
fortasse,    qu^    erant   vera,    cemebat."     In    the 
ei'ous  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  hi  the  catalogues  of 
bius,  and  of  Origen    prior  to   him,  those  three 
•s  are  mentioned  as  written  by  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
iniulation    of  presumptive   aud  historical  evidence 
St.  Paul  was  the  author  of  them  is   materially 
eased  by  the  testimony  of  the  fragment  anterior  to 
we  find  in  the  works  of  Origen. 
>       and  5.  That  ordination  should  be  episcopal,  is  main- 
1  by    Bancroft  t    and    Whitgift  ;     Hooker  t    and 

Bws  J   Laudj,  Taylor,  Hammond,  Hall  ;  by  Pear- 
and   Cave  I)  ;    Scott  and  Hickes^  ;  Potter,  Wells, 
am,  XiCslie  •*  ;  by  Wake  and  Sherlock.tt  Author- 
'  their  opinions  may  be  collected  from  the  declar- 
ations of  Arehelaus,  and  from  the  amended  Canon  of 
Ancyra.     And  the  same  authorities  may  convince  ua, 
that  although  in  this  country  are  set  up  manifpld  and 
very  different  pretensions  to  the  sacerdotal  office,  yet  we 
should  decidedly  prefer  and  inviolably  keep  the  ritual 
mode  by  which  we  were  appointed  to  the  sacred  mi- 
nistry, because  it  derives  its  ori^n  from  apostolical  in- 
stitution. 


•  Tuacul.  Diipat.  L.  i.  b.  12.    Ed.  2.  in  1733,  by  Davis. 
f  In  the  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth. 

X K.JamesI. 

5  K.  Charles  I. 

II  K.  Charles  II. 

f  K.  James  II.  Will.  III. 

•  • Q,  Anne. 

f  f K.  Geor^  I.  and  II. 

See  "  British  Critic,"  vol.xlii.  p.  SSI. 
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C  Would  any  st-parate  obedience  from  faith,  mid 
neglet't  to  enforce  it  on  their  congregations  that 
they  should  "  cease  to  do  evi!  ?"  '  For  earnestness  in 
dissuading  from  immoral  actions  tlicy  have  a  precedent 
in  the  council  of  bishops  and  clergy  assembled  at  Elvira. 
Is  there  little  disposition  to  be  guided  cither  by  the 
opinions  or  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  dead? 
Let  the  Prelate,  who  now  exercises  pastoral  superintend- 
ence over  the  see  of  Gloucester,  be  thought  worthy  of 
attention  when  speaking  these  words +:  "By  other 
*'  teachers,  we  hear  the  Saviour  exalted  indeed  in  one 
'*  of  his  offices,  but  depreciated,  as  It  were  annihilated,  in 
"  another.  They  entreat,  they  command  us  to  confide 
"  in  Him.as  having  justified  us,  even  from  the  foundation 
"  o(  the  world,  without  any  proof  of  our  present  sanctlfi- 
"  cation.  They  forbid  concern  for  sin,  as  unbelieving  ; 
**  regard  to  the  evidence  of  works,  as  legal  ;  and  permit 
"  us  to  consult  and  admit  no  test  of  our  own  forgiveness, 
"  of  our  having  an  interest  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  being 
"  leconclled  to  God,  save  a  certain  inward  satisfaction 
"  and  assurance  ;  a  fancy,  which  may  be  the  product  of  a 
*'  we<dv  head ;  a  conception,  which  may  be  compatible 
"  with  a  corrupted  heart.  But  this  again  is  surely  a 
"  path,  though  more  plausible,  yet  not  less  erroneous, 
"  not  less  fatal  than  the  former  (/.  e.  associating  human 
"  deserts  with  the  merit  of  Christ  in  justification),  as 
**  injurious  to  the  honour  of  God,  as  contradictory  to  his 
"  word.  Our  Lord  himself  expressly  commands  us  to 
"judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits;  and,  through  St.  James, 
"  to  judge  of  faith  by  its  works.  St.  Paul  declares,  that 
"  if  any  man  has  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
"  his ;  and  that  the  presence  of  that  Spirit  can  only  be 

■  Isaiah,  i.  16. 

t  See  p.  U.  of  a  "Sermon  preached  at  Wells."  on  Sept.  1.1818.  by 
Ihe  Hon.  &  Kiglil  Rev.  Dr.  Itydtr,  Bishop  orGlouccatcr. 

fi   S 
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"  discovered  by  its  fruits,  i.  e.  as  he  himself  describes 
"  them,  by  all  the  graces  of  a  Christian  life." 

In  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which  you  have  just 
heard,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  Apostles  St. 
Paul  and  St.  James,  let  us  appeal  to  Him  who  is  the 
author  of  evangelical  truth,  even  to  Christ  himself; 
and  leani  from  Him  that  it  is  indispensably  requisite 
to  prove,  by  a  life  confonnable  with  the  Gospel,  the 
sincerity  of  our  faith  in  Him,  by  whom  the  Gospel 
was  first  promulgated.  Thus  then  saith  the  Lord"; 
"  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  — 
"  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
"  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is 
"in  heaven."t — "Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
"  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
"  heaven ;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father, 
"  which  is  in  heaven."1:  —  "  The  Son  of  Man  sliall 
*■  send  forth  his  angels,  and  shall  gather  out  of  his 
*'  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do 
**  iniquity."} —  "  The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the 
«  glory  of  his  Father,  with  his  angels ;  and  then  He 
*'  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  worics."!!  — 
«  Why  call  ye  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
"which  I  8ay?"ir  —  "All  that  are  in  the  graves 
"  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth :  they  that 
"  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and 
**  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
**  damnation."  *  * 

Can  the  disciple  understand  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Go^l  more  perfectly  than  the  Master  who  first  taught 
it  ?     Is  the  minister  warranted  in  omitting  to  inculcate 

•  SL  Matt.  iv.  17.  t  St.  MatL  t.  16.  J  St.  Matt.  vii.  21 . 
t  St.MatLxiu.41.       ||  St.Matt.xvl  27.      f  St.  Luke,  vi.  46. 

•  •  St.  John,  V.  28,  29. 
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practice,  wliieh  iie  knows  to  Iiave  been  enlbrceci  by  that 
Supreme  Head,  in  whom  originates  his  sacred  function  ? 
Our  Lord  bade  his  Apostles  teach  their  converts  "  to 
"  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he  had  commanded."* 
On  recollecting  the  many  texts  which  have  been  read  to 
you  ;  on  recalling  to  Ills  memory  the  Sermon  oa  the 
Mount ;  can  any  one  affinu,  that  among  the  precepts 
tlelivered  by  our  Lord,  either  in  express  words  or  by 
obvious  implication,  there  were  none  concerning  rec- 
titude and  holiness  of  life?  If  such  precepts  are 
numerous ;  in  pronouncing  sentence  on  the  obligation 
and  importance  of  observing  tliem,  shall  man  presume 
to  erect  his  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
Divine  Instructor  ?  Shall  man  take  upon  him  to  treat 
with  disregard  the  duties  prescribed  by  his  heavenly 
Lawgiver?  The  Lord  spake  nothing  in  vain.  He 
commanded  us  to  believe  in  Him  ;  He  commanded  us 
to  obey  Him.  As  Christians,  we  are  bound  to  hold 
and  exemplify ;  as  teachers,  we  are  required  to  press 
on  others  the  necessity  of  entertaining  right  faith,  and 
of  evidencing  that  faith  by  corresponding  works.  The 
degree  of  eflScacy  assignable  to  both  is  briefly  but 
clearly  stated  in  the  following  words :  "  We  are  ac- 
"  counted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merit  of  our 
"  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for 
**  our  own  works  and  deservings."  Yet,  "  although  good 
"  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  faith,  cannot  put  away 
"  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's  judgment, 
"  they  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  God  in  Christ." 
These,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Articles  of  our  Church, 
are  so  explanatory  of  each  other,  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  considered  apart,  but  should  be  taken  together 
for  mutual  illustration.     Let  not  zeal  for  one  create 
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indifference  for  the  other.  We  have  solemnly  declared 
our  assent  to  both.  The  substance  of  both  should 
maintained.  If,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  enlight- 
ening and  assisting  us,  we  adhere  to  this  rule  in  all  we 
preach  and  all  we  do ;  by  our  doctrines  and  by  our 
actions  we  shall  "  set  forth  the  tnie  and  lively  word*" 
of  the  Gospel ;  on  the  ground  of  Christian  knowledge 
the  people  will  be  edited  unto  Christian  duties  ;  for 
the  whole  plan  of  our  recovery  from  sin  and  death,  to 
righteousness  and  salvation,  originating  as  it  did  in  de- 
sign most  merciful,  conducted  as  it  was  by  means  most 
wonderful,  proceeding  as  it  does  to  an  end  most  blessed ; 
for  the  whole  of  a  dispensation  thus  compassionate  and 
benevolent;  thus  stupendous  and  powerful  ;  thus  reno- 
vating our  nature  and  leading  us  to  eternal  happiness  ; 
our  Creator,  our  Redeemer,  our  Sanctitier  will  be 
glontied. 

•  Liturgy, 


1 
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A    CHARGE. 


Reverend  Brethbem, 
In  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  writings  and  opinions 
of  primitive  Christians,  who,  although  early,  were  yet 
not  coeval  with  the  Apostles  ;  ami  who,  although  pious, 
were  yet  not  infallible  j  it  could  not  be  correct,  either 
to  bestow  on  them  unqualified  praise,  or  to  pass  on 
them  indiscriminate  censure.  The  one  would  be  an 
act  of  bigoted  partiality,  the  other  of  intemperate 
prejudice.  Between  those  extremes  lies  an  intermediate 
course,  wliich  it  will  be  most  prudent,  safe,  and  candid 
to  follow. 

Man  is  imperfect.  Every  work  proceeding  from  man 
must  unavoidably  partake  of  his  nature  and  quality.* 
But  man  is  also  of  a  mixed  character.  If  there  be  in 
him  always  "  something  to  blame,"  there  is  in  him 
generally  "something  to  commend."!  Hence,  we  never 
see  any  human  being  so  entirely  good,  as  that  there 
should  exist  in  him  no  fault ;  nor,  except  among  the 
very  dregs  of  society,  do  we  find  any  person  so  totally 
depraved,  as  not  to  be  laudable  in  at  least  some  marks 


•  Whoever  thinks  a  faultlesi  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  v.  253. 

f  Each  finding,  lilce  a  friend, 

Something  to  blame,  and  something  to  commend.  —  Pope. 
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of  his  disjwdition,  soj/h;  iiismuccs  of  his  conduct.  If  we 
change  but  the  terms,  writings  and  sentiaicuts  may  be 
appreciated  by  an  estimate  similar  to  that,  which  truth 
will  adopt  when  dcci.sion  is  to  be  made  on  the  motal 
condition  of  man. 

Under  such  persuasion  were  examined  those  valuable 
remains,  those  precious  fragments  of  Christian  antiquity, 
on  select  portions  of  which  were  offered  to  you,  at  our 
last  and  anterior  solemn  meeting',  some  remarks  sug- 
gested by  the  subjects  immediately  before  us.  The 
Mme  persuasion  shall  now  be  brought  to  other  produc- 
tions of  past  ages.  On  those  works  whilst  the  mind  is 
intent,  it  naturally  conceives  ideas  not  inapplicable  to 
the  purpose  of  this  assembly ;  and  trusts  it  may  fitly 
imparl  observations  on  points,  clearly  not  unconnected 
with  our  clerical  profession.  For  consideration  of  these 
topics,  "  What  were  the  laws  ?  what  the  discipline  ? 
**  what  the  ceremonial  rites  of  the  primitive  Christians  ?" 
can  never  be  foreign  to  our  religious  order.  Suitable 
times  for  public  discourse  on  them  do,  indeed,  not  fi'e- 
quently  recur.  When,  however,  opportunities  do  present 
themselves,  an  endeavour  to  treat  of  them  cannot  be 
improper  in  itself,  although  it  may  be  injudicious  in 
the  mode  of  its  process. 

Let  thus  much  have  been  premised,  as  preparatorj 
for  direct  mention  of  the  particular  writings,  which  have 
occasioned  thoughts  now  soliciting  your  indulgence. 
Those  writings  are,  "  The  Constitutions  and  Canons 
"  Apostolical." 

Conformably  with  the  language  which  has  prevailed 
through  manycenturies,  the  denomination  "Apostolical" 
is  now  given  to  the  vmtings  mentioned.  But  from  such 
^pellation  it  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  those  Constitu- 

"  The  Visitationa  in  1816  and  1819. 
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tions  and  Canons  were  actually  drawn  up  and  sys- 
tematically formed  by  the  Apostles  themselves.  For, 
although  in  many  passages  are  assumed  the  names  and 
authoritative  diction  of  our  Lord's  immediate  disciples*, 
yet  Id  other  parts  are  introduced  words,  which  most 
probably  were  not  current  when  the  Apostles  wrote 
their  genuine  Epistles ;  and  there  are  also  found  in 
them  allusions  to  offices  and  institutions!,  which  cer- 
tainly did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  the  Apostles.     Still, 


•  See  "  S.  S.  Patrum.  Ac.  Opera,"  by  J.  B.  Cotelerius.  Ed.  Ant- 
werp. 1698.  Folio.  Voi.i. 

Const Uutionum    Apostolicarum,  Lib.iii.  cap.|6.  p.  277.     AuTtt  i 

&C.  —  Cap.  9.  p.  284.  xa.  iifUiq  avsiTTiM^,  ■«!  to  ^dm^iit,  &C. — 
Lib.  V.  C.  f ,  *HjUI<f  Qj  ^v^tpaytrrii  auvy  )tai  rufi/rtarri^  va<  dlsTai  yna^ittt 
avrav  TtpaaTiiet  —  ksi  ^a^avTif  insXijw  tap  afraid  Kitpufai  ta  ivayytyiot  ij( 
dXw  Tor  iu<ifi*>  —  itZcmtfiW  i/iun  Tairrs  vemr*,  &c,  p.  309.  —  Lib.viii. 
cap.4u   p.390.  —  *A/U(    roirur  vtafX"''ii     ^/tUf    *'    B<xEt£vs    lev     Kufnoi/ 

otfrnuu  TiflTsu,  &c.  &c.  TffKTit  t^*  fyf  fit"  Unfif,  &c. —  See  also  Lib. 
vui.  c  12.  c.  16.  c.  19.     c.  21.  c22.  c.  23.  c  25.  c  32. 

f  Lib.  iii.  C  1 1,  p.  284.  AYX  o«i  toij  Xamsif  Ki.T,fn>ii  nnfi-Ktuir  $a- 
rti^urtlt*Aniytt^irrai(,viViit\Tait,  i;  niX»|Hi(.  —  Lib.viii.  C.21.  p.M>6. 
Uifi  tt   TveJiaHOvHr,   lyii  Btr/ia;  iiaTiia-a-gfuu  £p»  Tet{  EviOKiagi;. 

Compare  with  these  passages  vol.  i,  of  the  "  Origines  Eccle- 
"  aiastics,"  by  Joseph  Bingham. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  now  of  most  learned  men,  even  in  the 
"  Romish  Church,  that  there  was  no  such  order  as  that  of  readers 
"  distinct  from  others,  for  at  least  two  ages  in  tlie  primitive 
"  Church."  —  B.  iii.  c.  5.  p.  27.     Ed.  1710. 

"  The  first  rise  and  institution  of  these  singers,  as  an  order  of 
"  the  clergy,  seems  to  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
"  century."  —  Ibid,  c  7.  p.  37- 

"  For  three  whole  centuries  we  never  so  much  as  meet  with 
"  the  name  of  it  (i.  e.  wtiXuft;)  in  any  ancient  writer,  except  in  the 
"  Epistle  of  Cornelius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  where  the  wvKt,fu  or 
"  door-keepers  are  mentioned  with  the  rest.  In  Cyprian  and 
"  Tertullian  there  is  no  mention  of  them."  —  Ibid.  B.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  33. 
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however,  they  may  retain  the  title  "  Apostolical ; "  and 
as  they  were  never  intended  to  establisli  any  new  article 
of  that  faith  which  is  necessary  for  salvation,  they  may 
be  consulted  at  least  with  innocence,  if  not  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Your  own  recollection  of  heathen  literature  will  bring 
it  to  your  minds,  that  among  the  remains  of  that  de- 
scription, some  are  called  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pytha- 
goras ;  some  the  Poems  of  Orpheus ;  some  the  Sibyl- 
line Oracles ;  some,  and  those  beyond  comparison  the 
most  valuable,  the  Socratic  Writings.  You  are  not 
so  misled  by  these  titles,  as  to  think  the  metrical 
compositions,  thus  denominated,  are  actually  the  works 
either  of  Pyth^oras,  or  of  Orpheus.  •     You  attach  to 


"  The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  order  (i.  c.  sub-deacons)  in 
"  any  ancient  writers,  ia  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when 
«  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  lived."  —  Ibid.  B.  lii.  c.  2.  p.  10. 

Asadule  somewhat  earlier  ahoidd  be  assigned  to  the  "Apostolical 
<*  Cotudtutions  and  Cmon*,"  and  u  lab-deBcona  are  mentidned 
in  them,  those  officers  were  noticed  before  the  middlt  of  the  third 
centorf. 

*  "  As  for  the  mg  xpi^o,  the  Golden  Veria,  which  paaa  nnder 
"  I^thagoraa's  name,  Laertius  aasurea  ua,  that  they  were  not  made 
"  by  him,  but  by  Lyais  the  Pythagorean."  —  Court  of  the  GentQes, 
by  Tbeo[rfiiluB  Gale,  Part  II.  B.  ii.  cb.9.  p.  201.  Ed.  1671.  —  See 
atio  vd.>i.  p.66.  of  "Hie  Coimection  between  the  Sacred  Writ- 
« inga,"  Ac  by  Robert  Gray,  DJ>.    Ed.  2.  in  I8I9. 

"  Many  have  writ  in  the  daya  of  old,  Of^ma,  Poenu  aceordmg  to 
"  Ae  Doctrine  of  Otpieiu.  Suidaa,  in  Of^nt,  enumerates  some  of 
"  them.  The  chi^est  of  these  was  named  Onomacritua,  who  lived 
"  in  the  times  of  Fiaistratus's  sons.  Of  vhom  Tatianus  '  Contra 
"  Gentes,' thua apesketh :  Of9ni{iiMTamairtyxf"^>''^f''>^"y'T"">'t 
"  Ac;  Orpiau  tecu  eonttmporary  wiABereulet.  But  the  poems,  that 
"  poM  under  hit  name,  are  said  to  have  beat  eongjoted  by  OnomaerUtu 
"  Ae  AAeman,  who  Uoed  wider  tke  government  of  PisigtrahWe  sont, 
"aboKl  lie  JifiieA   Oi^mpKui'' —  Th.  Gale,  Part  I.  B.iii.  ch.L 


them  110  Iiigher  degree  of  credit,  than  to  allow  they 
probably  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  precepts  delivered 
and  to  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  several  per- 
sons, whose  name  they  respectively  assume.  You  do 
not  imagine  the  Sibylline  Verses  to  be  altogether,  or 
even  in  a  very  small  portion,  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  Sibyls.  If  some  few  may  perhaps  be  authentic, 
yet  the  others,  which  constitute  the  greater  part,  are 
considered  as  but  imitative.  Mention  is  made  by  Ho- 
race of  the  "  Socratic  Writings."*  It  is,  however, 
well  known,  tliat  to  posterity  has  descended,  by  the 
ancients  is  recorded,  no  work,  as  written  by  Socrates. 
You  receive  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  and  of  ^schines, 
as  professed  copies  of  the  Socratic  model  in  philosophical 
sentiments  and  in  mode  of  reasoning.  You  read  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia,  as  a  book  wliich  narrates  the  life, 
conduct,  manners,  doctrines,  and  which  frequently  gives 
in  his  own  words  the  very  discourses,  of  Socrates, 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  re- 
marked is  briery  this :  as  the  remains  of  heathen 
literature  do  not  impose  on  you,  so  neither  will  the 
"  Constitutions  and  Canons  Apostolical"  deceive  you 


p.  281 Compare  "  Cudwortli's    Intellectual    System,"    p.  300. 

Ed.  1678,  and  Gray's"  Connection,"  vol.  ii.   p.S7.    Ed.  2. 

ApoUoniuB  Rhodius,  in  a  short  but  well-suited  episode,  intro- 
duces Orpheus  as  singing  how  the  world  emerged  from  discordant 
chaos.  —  B.  i.  493. 

"  But  though  there  may  be  some  of  the  ancient  Sibylline  Verses 
"  still  left,  in  that  farrago  which  we  now  have  ;  yet,  it  being  im- 
"  possible  for  us  to  prove  which  are  such,  we  shall  not  insist  upon 
'<  any  testimonies  at  all  from  thence,  to  evince  that  the  ancient 
"  Pagans  acknowledged  ooe  Supreme  Deity."  —  Cudworth,  p.  284. 
Compare  Gray's,  vol.  i.  p. 256.     Ed.  2. 

•  "  Rem  tibi  Socraticse  poterunt  ostendere  charts."  Hor.  A.  P. 
310. —  A  philosophic  profectus  princeps  Xenophon,  Socraticus 
ille.  —  Cic.  de  Or.  2.  H. 
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by  their  ^peilations.  Whoever  undertakes  to  examine 
such  works,  will  have  previously  acquired  at  least  so 
much  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history,  as  will  tend  to 
convince  him,  that  all  those  Constitutions  and  Canons 
could  not  have  been  coeval  with  the  Apostles.  De- 
liberation will  lead  him  to  conclude  somewhat  in  this 
maimer :  —  ^^  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  meant  to 
*<  inculcate,  on  many  occasions  and  in  several  cases, 
what  the  Apostles  themselves  might  have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  prescribed  under  similar  circum- 
<  stances  and  like  situations ;  possibly,  however,  and 
even  probably,  with  considerable  intermixture  of  pre-* 
cepts,  which  tradition  might  have  delivered  down  ais 
♦*  really  enjoined  by  our  Lord's  Apostles/' 

So  many  ages  have  intervened,  since  the  times  when 
primitive  synods  were  holden,  that  it  is  extremely  diffi^ 
cult  to  ascertain  the  periods,  when  the  Constitutions  and 
Canons  had  either  their  first  rise,  or  gradual  progress, 
or  final  completion.*  Mosheim  allows  the  Consti- 
tutions to  be  "opus  antiquum;"  and  of  the  Canons 
he  says,  **  Materia  libelli  vetusta  est."  These  con- 
cessions deserve  notice.  But,  for  a  direct,  full,  and 
satisfactory  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  must  refer  to 
that  learned  and  conscientious  writer,  our  own  country- 
man —  Beveridge.    We  may  safely  adopt  his  judgment,  t 

•  See  Mosheim  "  De  Rebus  Christ lanorum  ante  Constantinum 
"  Magnum,"  p.  158.     Ed.  1753. 

f  ^^  Ut  autem  a  variis  Conciliis  editi  sunt  hi  Canones,  sic  et  a 
*•  diversis  quoque  viris  nobis  collecti  videntur. —  Canones  autem  sic 
<<  a  se  collectos,  alii  Ecclesiasticos,  Apostolicos  alii  nominarunt : 
<f  non  quod  ab  ipsis  Apostolis  conscriptos  crederent  quos  ipsi  a 
**  Conciliis  decretos  collegerant,  sed  quod  doctrines  et  traditionibus 
<<  Apostolicis  consonos,  et  a  viris  salt^m  Apostolicis  constitutos 
"  esse  persuasum  habuerint."  —  See  Gulielmi  Beveregii  "  De 
"  Canonibus  Apostolicis  Judicium,"  in  S.  S.  Patrum,  &c.  by  Cote- 
lerius,  vol.  i.  p.  432.     Ed.  Fol.  1698. 
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By  his  erudition  he  was  fully  competent  to  examine 
the  question ;  and  by  his  piety  he  was  led  to  decide  on 
it  according  to  truth.  The  result  of  his  deep  and  ela- 
borate investigation  is  this  conjectitre ;  viz.  "  The 
"  canons  and  constitutions  were  collected  by  Clemens 
"  of  Alexandria."  That  author  is  known  to  have  lived 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  and  at  the  early  part 
of  the  third  Christian  century. 

The  canons  are  in  number  only  eighty-five.  Of  the 
constitutions  the  books  are  eight.  It  must  not  be  dis- 
sembled, that  according  to  the  sentiments,  which  hap- 
pily have  long  obtained  among  us,  and  which  are  to 
demonstration  more  judicious  and  correct,  the  contents 
of  those  books  are  often  so  objectionable,  that  in  them 
are  "  plura  quideni  toUcnda  rehnquendis."*  The  re- 
mainder, however,  should  not  on  that  account  be  laid 
aside  as  unworthy  of  oiir  perusal.     We  do  not  throw 

"  Re  igitur  in  uiranique  partem  perpensA,  firma  manet  cod- 
"  stansque  ilia  sententia,  quK  lioa  canones  nee  ipsis  cum  Turriano 
"  Apostolis  adscribit ;  nee  cum  DbIIeo  quinlo  demilm  eoque  adulto 
**  poet  Christum  natum  ticculo  ab  impostore  nescio  quo  consarcina- 
"  toB  hariolatur ;  sed  mediani  duas  inter  istas  cxtremas  tcnens 
"  opinioneg,  coa  iccundo  exeunte,  tertiove  nonduni  adulto  bkcuIo 
"  primitivis  tynadia  constitutos,  et  mox  eliam  in  corpus  istud, 
"  quod  jam  sub  manibus  habemus,  collectos  (etiamsi  nonnullis  in 
"  locis  poatea  interpolatos)  fuisse  statuit. "  —  P.  *3(>. 

"  Ipse  autem  conjectura  interim  ad  suspieandum  ducor,  CIc- 
"  mentem  Alexandrinum  Hna  canonibuR,  qukm  constitutionibus 
"  ApoBtolicis  vulgo  dictJs,  colligendis  operam  dedisse."  —  Ibid, 
p.  477. 

"  Stylus  quo  scripsit,  tetas  qua  damit,  ct  argumenta,^  qufe  in 
"  aliis  iptius  opcribus,  in  Pfedogogo  praeaertim  Clemens  Alex- 
"  andrinuB  tractavit,  me  tantum  non  inducunt,  ut  credani,  eum 
"  tSra  canonum  hnrum,  qudm  const itut  ion um,  qiiie  Apoaloliite 
"  vulgo  dicuntur,  collectorem  fuisse  ;  et  ut  in  endem  pereistam  opi- 
"  nione,  usque  dum  alii  verisimiliorem  prolulerint." —  Ibid,  |>.-V77. 

•  Hor.  i.  Sat.x.  51. 
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away  com  because  mixed  with  chaff;  nor  precious 
metal  because  the  ore  is  drossy.  Flowers  may  be  ga- 
thered in  a  wood  of  thorns ;  and  verdant  plains  be  founds 
encompassed  on  every  side  by  barren  waste.  * 

Bingham,  the  author  of  the  volumes  entitled  *^  Ori- 
^<  gines  Ecclesiastics/*  appears  to  have  explored  almost 
every  work  which  could  ccnnmunicate  information  con- 
cerning the  ^^  antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church/^ 
In  the  course  of  his  researches^  he  was  naturally '  led 
to  examination  of  the  apostolical  constitutions  and 
canons.  Evidently,  he  well  knew  the  former  were 
not  the  productions  either  of  the  Apostles,  or  of 
any  apostolical  Father,  t  Still,  however,  he  frequently 
^peals  to  both,  as  to  credible  records  of  primitive 
institutions.  From  which  fact  results  this  conclusion^ 
viz.  The  practice  of  a  writer,  who  was  studiously 
endeavouring  to  compose  what  should  be  a  full  re- 
pository and  durable  standard  of  particulars  in  that 
branch  of  clerical  study,  will  surely  warrant  us  in 
referring  to  the  same  constitutions  and  canons;  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  by  comparison  between  them 
and  our  own  liturgy,  articles,  canons,  customs,  and 
laws,  that  "  ecclesiastical  ordinances  and  ritual  usages 
**  of  ancient  Christians  are  observable  in  the  Church  of 
"  England."  To  exemplification  of  this  general  topic, 
and  to  illustration  of  subjects  emanating  from  it,  this 
Discourse  shall  now  proceed. 

1.  In  one  of  the  Greek  constitutions  are  words  to 
this  effect  t :  "  We  do  not  permit  the  laity  to  exercise 

•  See  Belzoni's  "  Narrative  af  Discoveries  in  Egypt,"  Ed.  2. 
quarto,    pp.  400.  404.  in  the  "  Oasis." 

f  See  '*  Origines  Ecclesiastical/'  B.  li.  ch.  xL  s.  8.  p.  151.  vol.  i. 
Ed.  1710.  —  Also,  B.  iii.  ch.  i.  s.  1.  p.  4.  vol.  iii.  —  B.  iv.  ch.  3.  s.  14. 
p.  137.  vol.  ii.  and  p.  140.  of  the  same  volume. 

X  Lib.  iu.  c.  10.  p.  284.    Coteler.  Ed. 
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"  any  of  the  sacerdotal  functions."  Tlie  twenty-third 
of  our  articles  expressly  says,  '*  It  is  not  lawful  for 
"  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preach- 
*'  ing,  or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congrega- 
"  tion,  before  he  is  lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute 
"  the  same."  In  each  case  the  prohibition  is  sanctioned 
by  St.  Paul ;  who,  when  speaking  of  the  priesthood, 
observes,  ".And  no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  him< 
"self."*  When  the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ  are 
justly  interpreted,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense  are 
correctly  stated,  between  religion  and  reason  there  is 
always  consonance.  Both  will  decide  against  the  jiro- 
priety  of  usurpation  in  the  sacred  ministry.  If  we  look 
into  the  departments  military  or  naval,  medical  or  legal, 
we  Bad  no  persons  assuming  the  characters  or  begin- 
ning to  dischai^e  the  higher  dfities  appropriate  to  their 
respective  provinces,  until  they  have  been  regularly  ap- 
pointed ;  and  such  appointments  at  least  afford  a  pre- 
sumption that  some  years  have  been  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  professional  knowledge.  With  all  hu- 
mility let  it  be  asked,  "  Is  the  sacerdotal  office,  in  its 
"  nature  and  employments,  inferior  to  any  of  those 
"  vocations  ?  Is  preparation  needless  for  understanding 
"  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  for  explaining  their  phrase- 
"  ology ;  for  illustrating  their  texts ;  for  expounding 
"  their  doctrines?  Is  it  immaterial  to  a  congregation,  is 
"  it  of  similar  consequence  to  the  state,  whether  right  or 
"  wrong  tenets  be  maintained  openly  and  taught  in 
"public?"t  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  any  one  endued  with  a  considerate 
and  experienced  mind. 


I 


•  Heb.v.  4. 

f   See  "  A  Companion  Tor  the  Candidates  for  Holy  Order 
Dp.  Bull,  p. 292.  of  tiie  "  Clergyman's  Assistant." 
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It  is  not  always  imputable  to  vain  self-conceit,  that 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  undertaken  without  Inti- 
mate commission.  But,  it  does  betray  some  want  of 
attention  and  of  consistency,  that  self-appointed  preach- 
ers should  either  forget  or  disregard  the  pattern  pre- 
sented for  imitation  by  St.  Paid.  It  was  not  till  after 
prayer  and  imposition  of  hands  had  been  made  by  three 
principal  persons  in  the  church  at  Antioch*,  that  St. 
Paul  became  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Wisbart,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  al- 
though never  ordained,  yet  not  only  preached,  but  also 
consecrated  the  symbolical  elements  of  the  Lord's  Sup-. 
per.  On  such  irregular  proceedings  Collier  ani- 
madverts, with  equal  calmness  of  temper  and  soundness.  ' 
of  judgment,  in  the  following  terms  t :  "  He  is  charged 
"  with  usurping  the  priest's  office  without  authority  : 
*'  he  does  not  deny  the  fact,  but  excuseth  himself  by 
"  an  erroneous  opinion  ;  by  maintaining  that  all  Chris- 
"  tians  are  priests,  and  that  by  consequence  there  is  no 
"  distinction  between  laity  and  clergy.  This  principle 
•'  is  both  repugnant  to  Holy  Scripture  and  destructive 
"  of  all  spiritual  society.  For,  as  the  state  cannot  sub- 
*'  stst  if  every  man  should  meddle  with  the  goTernment 
"  and  pretend  a  right  to  make  himself  a  magistrate, 
•*  80  neither  can  the  church  go  on  where  the  privileges 
*'  of  the  hierarchy  are  invaded  and  made  common. 
*'  The   bishops  and  priests  are  spiritual    magistrates ; 


*  Acts,  xiii,  3.  —  "  The  solemn  separation  of  St.  Paul  must  Btrike  t 
IS  something  extraordinary,  after  his  miraculous  coDversion  be*] 
,  fore  related,  viz.  in  chap,  ix." 

'Lectures  in  Divinity,"  by  John  Hey,  D.D.  vol.iv.p.  168.    Ed.  J 
1798.  The  whole  of  Dr.  Hey's  reflections  on  Acts,  xiii.  3.  degerve*  ] 
I  iparticular  notice. 

f  See  Jeremy  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  BritaiD,"  J 
rol.ii.  p.206  col.  1.     Ed.  171*. 
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"  and  unless  their  privileges  are  guarded,  and  their 
*'  powers  unencroached  on,  the  body  will  be  dissolved 
"  of  course,  and  every  thing  fall  into  confusion.  For, 
"  without  distinction  between  governors  and  governed, 
"  the  being  of  any  society  is  impracticable." 

2.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  remark  of  our 
ecclesiastical  historian  will  be  apposite  this  passage  from 
the  apostolical  constitutions  •  :  "  Having  been  taught  by 
"  the  Lord  the  order  in  which  things  should  follow,  we 
**  have  assigned  to  bishops  the  duties  of  chief- priesthood  ; 
"  to  presbyters,  the  duties  of  priesthood ;  to  deacons, 
"  the  duties  of  ministering  to  both."  St.  Paul  t,  by 
allusion  to  the  various  parts  of  which  the  body  natural 
is  composed,  and  to  the  several  functions  respectively 
discharged  by  each  of  those  parts,  illustrates  the  utility 
derived  to  the  whole  of  the  Corinthian  church  from 
the  diversity  of  spiritual  offices  existing  in  it.  The 
sense  of  religion  impressed  on  his  mind  would  not  have 
allowed  Collier  to  advance  an  opinion  which  he  did  not 
believe  could  be  justified  by  fact.  Yet  he,  like  many 
other  most  able  defenders  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity, 
maintains  the  Christian  hierarchy  was  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  Jewish.  This  assertion  is  supported  by 
reference  to  a  work  t,  which  in  the  greater  part  is  of  un- 
doubted authority,  the  lirst  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus. 
Jealousies  and  murmurings  similar  to  those  from  which 

•  Lib.  viii.  c  W.  vol.  i.  p.  *22.    Coteler.  Ed. 

t   ICor.xii.  12—26. 

X  "  Princeps  omDium  Clemens  eet,  quem  Romanum  dicunt,  quia 
"  Romonfc  Ecclesife  Episcopi  loco  pncfuit.  Extant  binte  ejus 
"  Epistols  Gneco  Sermone  ad  Coritithiorum  Ecclesiam,  intestinlfi 
"  litibus  laceratam  peracriptce :  quarum  prior  plcrisque,  nee  sine 
"  causa,  verii  ex  ingeoio  ejus  profecta  putatur,  quanquam  infelici 
■'  hominie,  nan  mali  fort£,  eeii  parOm  consulti  inilustriA  interpolata 
•'  hodievideatur."  —  MoBheim,  "  De  Hebus,"  &c.  p.  156.  Ed.  1753. 
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St.  Paul  dehorted  his  Corinthian  converts,  Clemens 
Romaniis  endeavoured  to  alky  among  the  same  people. 
With  this  view,  he  admonished  them  by  an  intimation, 
the  purport  of  which  could  not  be  mistaken ;  for  it 
must  have  led  them  to  infer,  that  the  three  chief 
orders  in  the  Christian  church  originated  in  studious 
imitation  of  the  three  orders  under  the  Mosaic  economy. " 
In  a  style  truly  pastoral,  that  venerable  father  says  t, 
"'  To  the  high-priest  have  been  assigned  his  peculiar 
"  offices  ;  to  the  priests  has  I;  i  appointed  their  pecu- 
"  liar  place ;  and  on  the  Leviies  have  been  enjoined 
"  their  peculiar  ministrations  :  the  laic  is  bouud  by  pre- 
"  cepts  of  laic  description.  Let  each  of  you,  brethren, 
"  give  thaidcs  unto  God,  in  his  own  proper  order,  con- 
"  tinuing  in  a  good  conscience,  not  transgressing  the 
"  prescribed  rule  of  his  office."  In  illustration  of  that 
passage  our  historian  adds,  "  Several  others,  besides 
"  Clemens  Romanus,  call  the  bishop  high-priest ;  the 
"  presbyter, 'Is^ffus;  anddeBcons,  I^evites."  Dr.  Koutlit, 
who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with  Christian  writ- 
ings of  high  antiquity,  observes,  "  It  is  known  that 
**  this  holy  bishop  (Clemens  Romanus)  compared  the 
"  three  orders  of  the  Christian  church  with  Judaic 
•'  polity ;  which  signally  proves  what  was  the  most 
"  ancient  discipline." 

Before  an  audience  composed  of  brethren  conscien- 
tiously engaged  in  the  discharge  of  clerical  functions,  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  duties  which 
each  of  us  in  our  several  stations  should  respectively 

■  Jeremy  Collier's  "  EcdesUtstical  History,"  vol.  ii.  p.  €18.  col.  S. 

f  "  S.  S.  Patnim,"  &c.  tdI.  L  p.  169.   Coteler.  Ed. 

X  "  In  alio  autem,  qui  prsiverat  ad  cap.  40.  loco,  notiun  est  hone 
"  UDCtum  episcopum  tres  ordines  Christians  Ecclesiee  cum  politiA 
"  Judaicfl  contulisse ;  quod  illiutre  aDtiquisHiroa  discipliiue  docu- 
"  mentum  est."  —  "  Rdiquis  Sacne,"  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 
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pcrfonn.  Let  it,  however,  be  allowed  to  speak,  in  few 
words,  of  that  office,  which  by  our  Church  is  consi- 
dered as  exclusively  episcopal.  It  is  the  reception  of 
candidates  for  confimmtion  •,  accompanied  with  prayer 


•  *'  Hie  mos  olitn  fuit,  ut  Chrbtianonini  liberi.  postqu&m  adole- 
"  vtiront,  corani  epJacopo  sisterentur ;  ut  offtcium  illuil  implerent, 
"  quod  ab  iia  exigebatur,  qui  le  ad  baptisroum  adulti  offerebunt.  Hi 
**  enim  inter  cBtechumenos  acdebant,  donee  rit£  fidei  mysteriia  in- 
**  stttuti,  poterant  6ilei  ccnfessionem  coram  episcopo  ac  populo 
**  edere.  Qui  ergo  baptismo  initiali  erant  infantes,  quia  fidei 
"  confetsione  spud  eccleiiam  defuncti  non  erant,  sub  finem  pueritie, 
**  aut  ioeunte  adolcscentia,  re-pra?BentabBntur  iterilm  a  parentibus, 
"  ab  episcopo  examinabantur  secundum  formiilara  catechismi,  quam 
"  tunc  habebant  certam  ac  communem.  Quo  autem  Iuec  actio, 
*"  que  alioqui  gravis  sanctaque  merito  esse  debcbat,  plus  reverenti* 
**  haberct  ac  dignitatis,  cerem on ia  adhibebatur  manuum  impositioni*. 
■'  Ita  puer  ille,  fide  sua  approbate,  cum  solenni  benedictione  di- 
"  mittebatur.  Talem  ego  manuum  impositioaem,  qux  simplicil^r 
**  loco  benedictionis  fiat,  laudo,  et  restitutam  hodi^  in  purum  usum 

"  Utinam  vero  niorem  retineremus,  quaro  apud  veteres  fuiue 
"  admonui." —  "  Calvin's  Institutio  Christians  Religionis."  Lib.  iv. 
c.  19.  "  De  Confirmation e."  Ed.  Genevie,  1592, 

On  tbc  subject  of  confirniation,  the  second  charge  of  Seeker, 
delivered  by  him  in  IT^l,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  Oxford,  has  this 
passage:  — 

"  AAer  due  instruction  follows  confirmation,  an  appointment 
''  derived  from  apostolical  practice ;  and  of  such  usefulness,  that 
"  in  the  times  of  confusion,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  bishops 
"  were  rejected,  some  of  their  adversaries  took  upon  them  to 
"  perform  this  part  of  their  function  ;  and  within  these  few  years 
"  the  church  of  Geneva  hath  restored  it  in  the  best  manner  their 
-  form  of  church  government  will  admit,  and  added  an  office  for 
»  it  to  their  liturgy."  —  P,52.  Ed.  5.  of  "  Seeker's  Charges," 

Seeker  says,  "  1  have  mentioned  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  being, 
«  for  the  most  pari,  full  early  enough,"  (i.e.  for  confirmation,)  p.  53. 
of  the  Charge. 

Calvin's  direction  is,  "  Puer  Decennit  Eccleaiffi  se  offerret  ad 
"  edendam  fidei  eonresaionem."  —  "  Institutio,"  &c.  Lib.  iv.  c.  19. 
"  De  Confirmation e." 
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i  ition  of  hands.  To  the  eolemnity  of  confirm- 
ra  IS  attached  great  importance,  and  not  without 
itantial  reasons.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  meets  a 
principal  argument  urged  by  those  who  object  to  infant 
baptism.  In  the  next  place,  ii  conduces  much  to  the 
edification  of  young  persons,  by  means  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  is  preparatory,  and  which  is  calculated  to 
fit  candidates  for  that  holy  ordinance,  llien  again, 
experience  has  shown  that  parents  themselves  have  been 
seriously  influenced  by  the  doctrines  explained,  and  the 
exhortations  delivered.  Lastly,  although  it  ought  not 
to  be  pretended  that  miraculous  gifts  are  now  bestowed 
by  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet,  on 
the  due  observance  of  this,  as  of  every  other  sacred 
rite,  we  may  humbly  hope  the  blessing  of  God  will  be 

In  the  eleventh  volume  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  works,  edited  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  arc  these  remarks,  p.  251.  (from  Heb,  vi.  2.  it  is 
inrerrcd)  "  Tliis  doctrine  of  confirmation  or  imposition  of  hands 
"is  Apostolical  and  Divine,"  p.  263.  (St.  Jerome  is  quoted  as 
saying)  "  The  imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop  is  an  ob- 
f  servance,  which  has  descended  from  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,  and  universal  tradition;  or  rather,  Scripture  expounded 
"by  Iraditive  interpretation."  (see  Acts,viiL  14.)  p.266.  (Dio- 
n^ius  is  quoted  u  saying)  xp"*  ''*"  ^fV'f'i  »^»  (i.  e^  to  con- 
"  firm  the  baptixed),  stri)  y%f  qv  ^  o^aia  avmittm,  p.  267.  "  lliia 
•■  (Le.  the  imposition  of  hands  by  bishops  only,)  was  the  constant 
«  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  primitive  church,  and  derivedirom 
"  the  practice  and  tradition  of  the  Aposdee,  and  recorded  in  their 
"  Acts  written  by  St.  Luke.  For  this  is  our  great  rule  in  this  case ; 
"  what  thej  did  in  rituals  and  consigned  to  posterity,  is  our  ex- 
"  ample  and  warranty,"  p.  273.  "  A  person  of  a  lower  order  could 
"  never  be  deputed  minister  of  actions  appropriate  to  the  higher, 
*■  which  is  the  case  of  confirmation,  by  the  practice  and  tradition 
"of  the  Apostles,"  p.  278.  "  At  the  first  ministration  of  this 
"  rite  (Acts,  viil.  14.)  the  persons  confirmed  received  the  Holy 
«  Ghost,  I.  e.  they  were  endued  with  virtue  from  on  high,  i,  e. 
"  with  strength  to  perform  their  duty." 
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imparted  to  such  degree,  as  that  divine  grace,  though 
secretly  and  silently  working,  may  dispose  the  hearts 
of  the  well  intcntioiicd  candidates,  at  least  to  love,  if 
not  always  to  practise,  what  is  good  and  pious. 

To  the  remarks  on  confirmation  ah-eady  made,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  omission  if  this  were  not 
added.  That  the  manner  in  which  candidates  through- 
out this  diocese  have  unifonnly  conducted  themselves 
at  the  altar,  has  been  so  decorous  ;  that  the  deport- 
ment with  which  universally  they  have  returned  to 
their  respective  homes,  has  been  so  proper,  many  thanks 
are  owing ;  and,  reverend  brethren,  many  thanks  are 
now  openly  and  gratefully  offered  to  you.  For  all 
which  has  appeared  so  commendable,  so  becoming  Chris- 
tians, both  within  and  without  our  churches  on  these 
occasions,  has  resulted  from  the  salutary  admonitions, 
and  from  the  encouraging  superintendence  which, 
through  regard  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flocks, 
have  been  given  by  you. 

3.  To  the  credit  and  utility  of  the  church  it  is 
essential  ;  with  the  sentiments  of  St.  Paul"  it  is  per- 
fectly consonant,  that  those  who  would  be  appointed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  men  of  character 
irreproachable  ;  of  disposition  suitable  ;  of  habits  tem- 
perate; of  leaniing  sufficient ;  of  abilities  competent. 
An  apostolical  constitution  t,  which  treats  of  the  quali- 
fications requisite  in  such  as  were  to  be  ordained,  directs 
thus :  "  Choose  for  bishops  men  worthy  of  the  Lord  ; 
"  for  priests  and  deacons,  men  who  are  pious,  just,  mild, 
"  liberal,  lovers  of  truth,  proved,  holy,  impartial,  able  to 
"  teach  the  word  of  godliness."  That  with  the  sub- 
stance  of  this  constitution  our  Church  accords,   you 

•  I  Tim.iiL  S.    Tit.i.  5. 

+  Lib.  vii.  e.31.  vol.i.  p.  372.  Cotekr.     Ed. 
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CcqierieDced  in  your  own  cases  and  persons,  when  you 
presented  yourselves  successively  for  admission  into  the 
WWred  orders  of  deacons  and  priests.  In  obedience  to 
hcK,  canon,  and  injunctions',  every  precaution  is  ante- 
•edekitly  taken,  and  all  possible  means  are  previously 
sdc^ted  for  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  the  candidate 
Iffao  would  be  called  to  a  most  serious  and  responsible 
^pcftion.  By  ministers,  whom  not  only  honour  for-  ' 
bidi  to  state  a  misrepresentation,  but  whom  conscience 
•bo>restrains  from  being  instrumental  towards  bringing 
V^RMch  on  their  own  pn^euioB,  and  Iron'^  xiofaig 
Wg^aj'  to  tbe  csiue  <^  rdi^im,  the  |vopriet7"af  >«■! 
Mndaet,  uA  the  cf^irectoeM  of  oiir-ieDtiineirti».  dnsBig 
ft^pieriod  adequate  for  ^obatioai,  are  grardy  atitaHliBi& 
7e  this  Btrong  and  weighty  credential,  mtt  •Onwdi 
^H|peraddB  i^ipe^  to  the  caagtegtiioD.  of  peraDW^aft* 
yMilltod  with  the  candidate.  For  this  inataooe  wf  km- 
tfiudod  otquiry,  tiicre  u  a  piecedent  amoi^  ikk 
Christians  of  the  third  century.  It  was  in  imitaticai  of 
their  usage  that  Alexander  Severus,  who  was  then 
Roman  emperor,  published  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  appoint  governors  of  provinces,  or  to  place 
in  offices  of  trust ;  and  exhorted  his  people  to  substan- 
tiate against  those  persons  any  crime  which  could  be 
laid  to  their  charge.  His  biographer  adds  t,  "  Dice- 
*'  batquc,  grave  esse,  Quum  id  Ckristiani  et  Judtei 
"facerent  in  preBdicandit  sacerdotibus  qui  ordinandi 
**  surU,  Don  fieri  in  provincianim  rectoribus."     "  Jjof 

•  See  1 3th  of  Q.  Elizabeth;  Canon  34th;  and  Archbishop 
Wake's  Letter  to  the  BishopB,  containing  "  Directions,"  &c.  in 
Burn's  "  Ecclesiutical  Law,"  under  the  title  "  Ordination." 

\  £liu8  Lampridius,  in  his  life  of"  Alexander  Severus,"  cap.  14. 
See  p.  9.  of  a  sennon  preached  in  1788,  by  Dr.  Chelsuni,  one  of 
the  learned  writers,  who  ably  re^ed  to  the  &lsifying,  vam,  and 
irreligious  Gibbon. 
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•'  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  is  St.  Paul's  direc- 
tion to  Timothy.  •  The  apostle's  injunction  is  still  in 
force.  That  our  bishops  fthould  not  proceed  to  ordi- 
nation of  ministers,  until  due  information  has  been 
received  and  examined,  our  church  hath  circumspectly 
and  wisely  provided. 

4.  To  con\Tuce  the  Sadducees  that  in  the  Pentateuch 
was  intimated  a  resurrection  from  the  grave,  our  Lord 
reminds  them  of  a  passage  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  t,  and 
thence  infers  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  the  dead 
will  rise.  Wlien  our  Lord  reproved  the  Jews  for  not 
believing  He  was  the  Messiah  described  and  promised 
in  the  Mosaic  writings.  He  says,  "  Do  not  think  that 
"  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father  ;  there  is  one  that 
"  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust.  For 
"  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me  ; 
"  for  he  wrote  of  me."  t  To  the  disciples,  with  whom 
He  conversed  in  their  way  to  Eramaus§;  to  all  the 
disciples  after^vard3  assembled  together,  our  Lord  ex- 
pounded those  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  con- 
cerned Himself,  beginning  with  the  Books  of  Moses, 
and  pursuing  the  subject  through  the  Psalms  and 
WTitings  of  the  prophets.  On  a  comparison  of  the 
Old  with  the  New  Testament  II,  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  great  truths  and  prominent  facts  which  appear  con- 
spicuous in  the  New,  are  either  foretold  by  predictions 
or  prefigured  by  types,  or  signified  by  declarations  in 
the  Old  Testament.  That  such  was  the  correct  idea 
entertained  by  those  who  drew  up  the  Apostolical  Cou- 


•   it™.  T.  22.  t  St.Ma«.xiiii.  31,  32. 

t  St.  Jdjn,  T. +5.  §  Sl.Luke,  xxiv.  27— V+. 

II  See  on  this  subject  that  convinciag  work,  Bp.  Kidder's  "  De- 
"  monstration  of  the  Meuias." 
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stilutions  •,  is  e\'ident  from  the  following  passage : 
"  Let  the  bishop  be  studious  and  attentive  in  examining 
"  the  sacred  books  ;  let  him  read  much,  that  he  may 
"  carefully  explain  the  Scriptures  j  let  him  interpret  the 
*'  Gospel  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  prophets 
"  and  the  law  ;  and  let  his  interpretation  of  the  law  and 
"  of  the  prophets  proceed  in  correspondence  with  the 
"  Gospel." 

In  the  persuasion  that  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
illustrate  each  other,  with  the  primitive  injunction, 
agrees  this  our  seventh  article  ;  "  The  Old  Testament  is 
■•  not  contrary  to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and 
"  New  Testament  everlasting  lite  is  offered  to  man- 
"  kind  by  Clirist,  who  is  the  only  mediator  between 
"  God  and  man,  being  God  and  man."  The  para- 
doxes of  those,  against  whom  this  article  was  more 
immediately  directed,  can  have  no  weight  with  us. 
Warranted  as  we  are  by  the  example  of  our  Lord  him- 
self, we  shall  steadfastly  adhere  and  continually  refer  to 
the  Old  Testament.  And  happy  is  it  for  those  among 
us  ^0  are  not  conversant  with  the  Hebrew  original, 
that  we  have  in  our  own  veniacular  tcmgue  a  translation 
which,  if  not  aitirely  throughout,  yet  in  far  the  greater 
portion  of  it  is  laidiful  in  sense  and  dignified  in  lan- 
guage. Not  long  unce  an  attempt  was  made  to  depre- 
ciate our  received  version,  but  the  futility  of  such  an 
endeavour  was  completely  exposed  by  those  two  learned 
writers,  Todd  and  Whitaker.  The  former  published 
"  A  Vindication  of  our  authorised  Translation  }"  the 
latter,  <*  An  Historical  and  Critical  Enquiry  into  the 
**  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."  Let  both 
works  be  recommended  to  you  as  replete  with  infonn> 
ation,  and  satis&ctory  on  the  important  points  discussed 
in  them. 

•  Lib.u.c.  5.  pp.215,  216. 
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5.  The  fourth  Apostolical  Caoou  •  lays  on  the  clergy 
this  inhibition  ;  "  Let  not  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon, 
"  take  on  himself  worldly  cares  t :  if  he  acts  otherwise,  let 
"  him  be  deposed."  The  seventy-fourth  ordains,  that  he 
was  to  be  deposed,  who  should  wish  to  be  at  the  same 
time  a  Roman  magistrate  and  a  sacred  minister.  With 
these  corresponds  our  seventy-sixth  canon ;  "  No  man, 
"  being  admitted  a  deacon  or  minister,  shall  from  thencc- 
"  forth  voluntarily  relinquish  the  same  ;  nor  afterward 
"  use  himself  in  the  course  of  his  life,  as  a  layman,  upon 
"  pain  of  excommunication."  Ifnot  guided  by  contem- 
plation of  these  canons,  yet  clearly  actuated  by  the  prin- 
ciple which  pervades  them,  some  have  contended,  that 
in  any  case,  or  under  any  form,  the  exercise  of  civil 
magistracy  is  improper  for  a  clergyman.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  not  to  respect  the  motives  in  which  such  an 
opinion  originates  ;  to  many,  however,  it  may  appear 
questionable  if  that  opinion  be  founded  on  good  reasons, 
and  thence  be  correct. 

On  all  occasions  it  is  most  advisable  to  consider  cases 
precisely  as  they  are  in  their  nature  and  tendency. 
With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  consistently  witii 
their  holy  office  the  clergy  can  act  as  magistrates  ?  the 
case  stands  thus  :  on  the  one  hand  it  muat  be  admitted 

•  S.  S.  Patnun,  &c.  Coteler,  vol.  i.  p.  437.  See  also  p.  447. 

■\  Nemo  religioncm  proieseus  implicet  se  venditioni,  nundinis 
aut  alibi. 

*■  Venalium  renitn  eommercia,  quibua  cupiditas  dandi  minus,  rcl 
"  plus  ret;ipiendi,  expetit  captiones,  vis  aut  lunquom  aine  intervcntu 
"  peccati,  etiam  inter  Laicos,  fieri  dignoscuntur ;  quanto  autem 
"  magis  eorum  roonus,  qui  sunt  Sacrs  Religionis  habitu  et  obser- 
"  vantia  a  tcrrenis  actibue  elevati,  Bordidum  ct  fcetidum  existil 
"  a  talibus  coinquinari." 

Constitutio  "Othoboni,"  p.  152.,  among  the  "  Const itutiones 
"  Legatins,"  collected  by  Lyndwood,  in  his  "  Provinciale,  seu 
■'  Constitutiones  Anglic,"  republished  in  1679. 
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that,  in  general,  professional  studies  and  spiritual 

ATTENTIONS  HAVE  A  PARAMOUNT  CLAIM  ON  THE  PRIME 
HOURS  OF  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  PAROCHIAL 

MINISTER.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  averred, 
that  except  in  cures,  which  on  account  of  a  numerous 
population  demand  continual  and  laborious  discharge 
of  parochial  duties  for  the  young  and  for  the  old,  for 
the  well  and  for  the  sick,  for  the  living  and  for  the 
dead ;  except  in  cures  of  such  description,  it  may  be 
averred  that  the  most  diligent  and  attentive  pastors 
must  find  in  every  week  some  portion  of  time  at  their 
own  command.  Now,  whether  seasons  of  leisure  are 
passed  in  a  manner  unclerical,  if  they  are  devoted  to 
purposes  resembling  some  objects  of  magistracy,  shall 
be  decided  by  that  eminently  pious  minister*,  whose 
name  was  Herbert.  In  his  work,  entitled  <'  A 
"  Priest  to  the  Temple,*'  we  read  this  passage ;  "  The 
<<  country  parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parishioners ; 
"  and  not  only  a  pastor  but  a  lawyer  also.  Therefore 
"  he  endures  not  that  any  of  his  flock  should  go  to  lawt ; 
"  but,  in  any  controversy,  that  they  should  resort  to  him 
"  as  their  judge.  To  this  end  he  hath  gotten  to  himself 
"  some  insight  in  things  ordinarily  incident  and  contro- 
"  verted,  by  experience  and  by  reading  some  initiatory 
**  treatises  in  the  law."  If  in  opposition  to  what  is 
intimated  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  passage  just 

•  See  "  A  Priest  to  the  Temple,"  by  Mr.  George  Herbert,  p.  68., 
in  a  volume  composed  of  most  useful  tracts,  the  title  of  which  book 
is,  *'  The  Clergyman's  Instructor,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1 807.  The 
tracts  were  collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  John  Randolph,  Bishop 
of  Oxford. 

f  With  the  page  to  which  reference  was  last  made,  compare 
p.  366.  of  the  "  Clergyman's  Assistant,"  where  Archbishop  Hort's 
"  Instructions  to  the  Clergy  "  are  given. 
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quoted,  it  should  be  ui^d  that  Bishop  Warburton* 
discouraged  his  clergy  from  the  study  of  law,  two 
answers  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  thing 
to  make  law  a  study,  but  another,  and  very  different, 
to  collect  from  compendious  works  that  degree  of  legal 
knowledge  which  may  be  adequate  for  general  use.  In 
the  next  place,  Warburton  was  not  so  well  acquainted 
as  Herbert  with  civil  exigences  in  rural  situations  ;  and 
therefore  he  was  less  sensible  of  the  practical  utility 
derived  in  those  situations  from  the  minister's  having 
attained  a  moderate  share  of  skill  in  jurisprudence.  By 
the  authority  of  Herbert  we  may  abide.  He  had  pre- 
supposed that  the  pastor  had  omitted  nothing  sacer- 
dotal EITHER  within  OR   OUT  OF  HIS  CHURCH  ;    that 

being  the  case,  according  to  his  conception  in  the  ab- 
stract, administration  of  justice  becomes  one  of  the 
secondary  duties  incumbent  on  a  parochial  minister. 

Let  us  proceed  to  a  view  of  real  life  and  to  consider- 
ation of  fact. 

Having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  strictest 


■  "  The  honour  and  reputation  atteading  the  acquirement  of 
"  wisdom  is  now  no  longer  a  peraonal  concern,  it  reflects  honour 
"  and  reputation  on  the  body  to  which  you  belong.  Yet  still,  this 
"  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those  studies,  which  relate  im- 
"  mediately  to  your  ministry.  For  a  clergyman  to  follow  other 
"  studies,  is,  in  the  attempt,  disreputable,  at  it  has  the  look  of  neg- 
"  kctinff  or  ifeserting  the  intercitt  of  your  men  body  .■  it  is,  in  the 
"  issue,  fruitless,  as  the  stage  to  which  men  arrive  in  studies 
"  foreign  to  their  own  profession  is  rarely  considerable.  Let  a 
"  churcliman  busy  himself  in  the  law,  and  his  ambition  must 
"  terminate  in  a  tolerable  justice  of  the  quorum." 

Charge  delivered  at  Gloucester,  in  the  year  I76I,  by  Bp. 
Warburton. 

A  reader  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  will  naturally  ask,  "  How 
"  then  did  Warburton  justify  his  having  employed  so  much  labour 
'■  and  spent  so  long  time  in  editing  the  works  of  Pope  and  of  Shak- 
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OBLIGATION,  THAT  DUE    ATTENTION    MUST    BE    FAITH-' 
FULLY  PAID  TO  ALL  RELIGIOUS  CONCERNS  J    and  having 

taken  it  for  granted  that  such  principle  is  exemplified 
with  the  UTMOST  observance  requisite  and  pos- 
sible ;  let  us  ask,  "  not  if  it  will  be  culpable  in  a  pa- 
"  rochial  minister  to  direct  liis  thoughts  from  private  to 
"  public  good  ?"  for  such  a  question  could  originate  only 
in  a  mistaken  idea,  that  a  parochial  minister  must  cea^ 
to  be  influenced  by  human  feelings,  or  to  be  interested 
about  human  affairs,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
parish.  We  will  ask,  if  a  parochial  minister  consults 
public  good  when  he  acts  as  a  magistrate  for  a  district 
more  extensive  than  the  boundaries  of  his  own  parish  ? 
That  the  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative,  the  following  ■ 
reasons  will  demonstrate.  ] 

During  a  considerable  part  of  each  returning  year, 
the  lay  magistrates  residing  in  their  respective  counties 
are  comparatively  few,  in  proportion  to  the  business 
jierpetually  arising,  which  by  law  must  of  necessity 
come  under  judicial  cognisance.  If,  then,  parochial  min- 
isters are  excluded  universally  from  commissions  of 
peace,  there  will  ensue  a  retardation  of  legal  proceed- 
ings ;  a  delay  which  must  be  injurious  to  the  local  com-  I 
munity  where  the  impediment  happens,  and  thence  to 
the  nation  at  large.  But  if  those  to  whom  is  consigned 
authority  for  appointment  will  continue  to  nominate, 
as  in  right  judgment  and  sound  policy  they  should 
nominate,  clerical  equally  with  lay  magistrates,  the  sys- 
tem of  government,  so  far  as  internal  regularity  and 
order  are  concerned,  will  be  properly  conducted  without 
interruption.  The  beneficial  result  of  such  arrange- 
ment will  be,  that  law  and  religion,  wliich  in  the  en- 
larged import  of  their  respective  terms  are  both  of 
divine  origin,  will  be  maintained  and  secured  by  minis- 
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ten  more  especially  devoted  to  tbe  constitutional  ser- 
vice of  their  country  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Connected  with  the  preceding  remark  is  this,  which 
comes  next  to  be  made.  However  nearly  situated  lay 
magistrates  may  be,  still  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view  the  exertion  of  clerical  magistrates  is  desirable. 
The  clergyman,  from  the  very  nature  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  sacred  function,  is  bound  to  particular 
vigilance  and  conscientious  superintendence  for  the  pre- 
vention oi'  practices  detrimental  to  morality,  and  leading 
to  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances.  He  knows,  that 
if  incipient  irregularities  are  not  checked,  their  progress 
to  enormities  will  be  rapid,  and  then  suppression  will 
be  at  least  difScult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  on  that  ac- 
count required  of  him,  to  notice  what  others  perhaps 
might  be  disposed  to  overlook  as  immaterial ;  and  by  his 
being  invested  with  a  controlling  power,  he  is  enabled 
effectually  to  prohibit  and  restrain  whatever  is  of  per- 
nicious tendency  if  it  violates  law. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  hitherto  advanced,  the 
compatibility  of  the  clerical  profession  with  the  exercise 
of  civil  magistracy  has  farther  support  in  the  approba- 
tion of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  think  seriously  ;  and 
in  the  weight  of  a  precedent  which  we  regard  with  most 
profound  veneration. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  our  church  his- 
torian, "  Collier."  When  we  recollect  that  he  sacrificed 
honourable  preferment,  rather  than  take  an  oath  to  the 
terms  of  which  his  heart  could  not  assent,  we  are  con- 
vinced the  sole  object  of  a  man  thus  conscientious  was 
to  deliver  his  real  sentiments.  His  observations  are 
these :  — 

"  When  the  apostolical  canons  were  made,  the  em- 
"  perors  were  unconverted,  &ndpaganis7H  the  established 
"  religion.     Under  this  disadvantage  of  the  constitution, 
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the  magistracy  were  obliged  to  exhibit  Shows^  to  coun« 

tenance  the  idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  to  be  present  at 
f*  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  when  offices  were 
'^  thus  encumbered,  the  canons  should  forbid  the  clergy 
**  having  any  share  in  the  administration.''  * 

"  Under  the  Jewish  economy  it  was  part  of  the  priests' 
^*  and  Levites'.  business  t  to  give  resolutions  in  points  of 
"  law,  to  settle  property,  and  try  causes  both  civil  and 
♦«  criminal/' 

^*  The  high  priest  and  others  of  that  tribe  and  func-* 
•♦  tion  were  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrim.  The 
<<  Sanhedrim  was  the  last  resort  of  justice,  and  there 
«*  was  no  appeal  from  it." 

♦*  Now  the  Jewish  priests  had  a  religiotis  calling, 
^<  were  to  instruct  the  people,  and  had  souls  to  be 
M  saved,  no  less  than  the  Christian.  We  are  to  consider, 
<<  farther,  that  God  was  the  author  of  this  appoint- 
"  ment.  And  therefore  Bucer  very  justly  recommends 
"  the  imitation  of  the  judicial  law.     Indeed,  where 

•  Colliers  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  vol. ii.  p. 317.  col. 2. 

f  "  Unde  quoque  in  Synedrio,  quod  Christum  propter  impactam 
"  templi  violationem,  et  propter  hseresin,  capitis  damnabat,  et 
"  Pontifices  ac  Sacerdotes,  et  Seniores  atque  capita  populi  concur- 
"  rebant,  teste  historia  evangelica :  partim  ratione  object!  sive 
"  causarum  :  quia  ci^m  in  ecclesiasticis  ac  religiosis,  turn  in  civilibus 
"  quaistionibus,  sententia  ab  uno  petebatur  Synedrio  M.  nee 
<*  immerito.  Non  enim  alias,  nisi  Divinas  et  Mosaicas  Respublica 
"  Judaica  Leges  agnoscebat.  Si  ergo  quaestio  religionis  in  con- 
"  troversiam  veniret,  Synedrium  decidebat  ex  ore  Sacerdotum, 
"  qui  legem  custodiebant,  Mai.  ii.  7.  Sin  Civilis,  vel  admissum 
"  crimen,  iterum  juxta  Leges  Mosaicas  pronunciabatur,  quarum  in- 
"  terpretatio  tarn  apud  Sacerdotes  stabat,  quam  Judices  Legis 
"  peritos.  Unde  quoque  Levitae  per  universam  Judaeam  habitabant 
"  dispersi,  ut  oppidana  judicia,  in  singulis  civitatibus,  exactos  et 
"  bene  gnaros  baberent  legis  interpretes." 

"  Apparatus  Historico-Criticus  Antiquitatum  Sacri  Codicis,"  by 
Carpzov.  p.  551.  Ed.  Francofurti  et  Lipsiae,  H^S. 
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*'  there  is  nothing  of  type  or  figure,  nothing  particular 
*'  as  to  time,  country,  or  neighbourhood  of  the  Jewish 
"  nation ;  in  such  cases  we  may  suppose  the  ground  of 
"  the  law  goes  upon  the  reason  of  the  thing.  And  to 
"  apply  this ;  tlie  priests  having  a  share  in  the  civil 
*'  administration,  was  the  practice  of  a  state  under 
"  supernatural  direction ",  and  where  God  was  their 
"  immediate  governor." 

To  Tindal,  Barnes,  and  Burnet  of  past  times,  and  to 
any  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  like  them  in  modem 
days,  a  complete  answer  is  given  in  the  paragraphs  just 
read  to  you. 

6.  Although  the  seventy-fifth  of  our  English  canons 
was  not  copied  exactly  and  immediately  from  the 
thirty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  of  the  apostolical  canons ; 
yet  if  we  examine  the  decrees  of  councils  in  retrograde 
ascent,  from  an  age  subsequent  to  a  period  antecedent, 
we  shall  probably  find  our  canon  to  have  originated  in 
the  canons  apostolical.  Ilie  object  of  all,  with  regard 
to  points  of  this  description,  was  to  restrain  ecclesiastics 
from  the  pursuit  of  those  amusements,  and  from  resort 
to  those  places,  which  it  was  thought  expedient  for 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  to  avoid.t  In  comment- 
ing on  those  canons  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  does  actually  exist,  and  in 
forming  judgment  there  should  carefully  be  made  a 
distinction  between  what  is  essentially  and  ahcayx 
wrong,  and  what  is  but  contingently  and  casually 
wrong.  That  which  is  essentially  and  always  wrong 
admits  of  no  jtalliation,  and  should  have  absolutely  no 


■  Collier*! '■  Ecclesiulical  Histoiy,"  vol.  li.  p.  318.  col.  1. 

t  "SS.  Pairum."  *c.  Coteler,  vol.  i.  p.**3.  c.  35,  and  p.  445. 
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countenance  or  place  among  Christians.  That  which 
is  but  contingently  and  casually  wrong,  may  be  so 
affected  by  diversity  of  situation,  by  difference  of  times, 
by  change  of  usages,  and  more  especially  by  very  gene- 
ral, if  not  universal  alteration  of  public  opinion,  as  to 
become  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  therefore 
in  itself  and  in  the  abstract  perfectly  innocuous.  How 
far  any  amusement  of  such  description  may  be  allowable 
in  vacant  hours  and  in  private  companies,  where 
nothing  is  heard  or  seen  which  can  excite  irregular 
passion,  or  suggest  any  evil  thought ;  nothing  which 
can  injure  morals  or  lead  to  any  pernicious  con* 
sequences  ;  how  far;  under  such  circumstances,  may  be 
allowed  an  amusement  in  itself  perfectly  indifferent ;  is 
a  point  concerning  which  the  very  best  men  may  inno- 
cently entertain  contrariety  of  sentiment  and  persuasion. 
jElemembering,  however,  the  prudent  maxim  laid  down 
by  St.  Paul,  '<  All  things  are  lawful ;  but  all  things 
are  not  expedient*;"  remembering,  also,  the  self-denial 
which  through  benevolence  he  exercised  on  all  occa- 
sions, rather  than  create  uneasiness  to  a  scrupulous 
brother,  we  shall  be  unanimous  in  thinking  it  discreet 
to  be  more  circumspect  and  more  guarded  in  public 
than  in  private.  Among  the  many  persons  who  con- 
stitute a  public  assembly,  it  is  more  than  probable 
there  will  exist  diversity  of  judgments  concerning 
clerical  amusements.  Some  may  in  their  minds  be 
disposed  to  withhold  from  ministers  that  degree  of 
indulgence  which  others  would  grant.  To  obviate  all 
possibility  of  giving  offence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  more  safe  and  the  more  kind  mode  of  proceeding 
will  be,  to  decline  taking  part  in  any  species  of  plea- 

*   1  Cor.  X.  23. 
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Kurable  eng^emcnt,  the  propriety  of  which  may  be 
questionable." 

7.  With  some  feeling  of  concern  it  must  be  aeknow- 
k'dged,  that  in  his  remarks  on  ancient  Christian  ivrit- 
ings,  Jortin  too  often  uses  the  intemperate  language 
of  uncandid  prejudice,  t  Yet  even  he  does  not  conceal 
the  opinion  of  BeverJdge,  that  towards  framing  their 
conduct  the  clergy  might  derive  some  advantage  from 
the  apostolical  canons.t  And  he  admits  that  the  Con- 
stitutions  "  have  their  value§  ;  may  be  useful  on  many 
"  accounts ;  and  contain  several  things  of  antiquity 
"  relating  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
"  and  extracts  from  old  liturgies." 

From  the  many  forms  of  prayer  given  in  the  •*  Con- 
"  stitiitions"  three  only  shall  be  selected  for  notice. 

In  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  and  recognise 
the  prototype  of  our  communion  services  in  these  pas- 
sages :  "  Lift  up  your  inind."||  (Ans.)  *'  We  direct 
"  it  to  the  Lord."  —  "  Let    us  give   thanks   to   the 

•  See  p.  34€.  347.  of  a  work  entitled  "  Tlie  Rubric  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  and  the  Canons  coneidered,"  in  a  course  of 
Visitation  Charges,  by  Thomas  i^harp,  DJ).,  published  in  1753. 

■f  The  same  opinion  was  entertained  by  Dr.  Hey.  See  hiii 
"  Lectures  on  Divinity."  to!,  iii.  p.  1+3.     Ed.  1797- 

J  In  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  his  Sixth  Book,  to  the  clergy  of  our 
own  church.  Bingham  sdUresses  many  useful  reflections,  suggested 
by  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  clerical  laws  established,  and 
duties  required,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  — "  Origine* 
Ecclesiastics."  vol.  ii.  p.  416.     Ed.  1710. 

§  Jortin's  "  Bemarks,"  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  79. 

II  "  SS.  Patrum,"  Ac.     Coteler,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 

(na>Ti{]  Ex'f"'  'F'f  '"*  KipKl'. 

(A.)  EiixV""""*""  ''V  Kufip. 

(H.)  a£...  ««.  ».Ha.". 

(A.)  Afitv  ut  a>.^i(  iu[>  $tKai9i  tfn  ■«>(»>>  annnit  St  itv 
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"  Lord."  (Ans.)  "  It  is  meet  and  right."  —  "  It  is 
"  indeed  meet  and  right,  before  all  things,  to  praise 
*'  Thee  the  very  God." 

Subsequently  is  made  intercession  for  the  king  •  ; 
for  the  clergy ;  for  the  infirm ;  for  young  children ; 
for  those  who  are  sailing  and  travelling;  for  those 
who  hate  and  persecute ;  for  those  who  have  erred  ; 
and  then  is  added  a  prayer  for  abundance  o(  fruits.  A 
clerical  audience  will  immediately  recollect,  the  same 
subjects  of  petition  are  introduced  into  our  litany. 
We  follow  the  ancient  forms  in  this  particular  also  ; 
the  people  unite  with  the  minister  by  frequently  inter- 
posing words  supplicatory.  It  is  through  such  par- 
ticipation of  the  laity  in  our  divine  service,  that  our 
whole  liturgy  is  calculated  not  only  for  congregational, 
but  likewise  for  social  worship. 

To  the  second  form  of  prayer  proposed  for  observ- 
ation is  subjoined  a  liturgical  direction,  which  on  ac- 
count of  reasons  obvious  to  your  discernment,  is  highly 
interesting.  It  points  out  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  holy  eucfaariet.  When  the  bishops,  priests,  deacons, 
ecclesiastics,  and  otfaer^  persons  specified,  have  received 

•  "  SS.  Patrum,"  &c.  Coteler,  vol.  i.  p.*03.  —  With  the  petitions 
offered  in  the  Apostolical  Conatitutiona  may  be  compared  those  in 
our  Litany,  at  one  view. 

ApoBt.  Const.  Litany  Clauses. 

1.  Itif  PainXuit,  IS,  16,17 

2.  Cwip  «a»To{  TW  XflrSirTifiMi, 
irwif  Tii>>  Bianwwv,  turn 

wtantf  nXtifw,  \Q 

3.  imif  TOT  ir  affii<mai(, 

4.  iftif  iXitfitir  nai  UtiinfavrTKr,  .  S9 
a.  iwif  mr  lua^orTKt  tinaf  xai  tiaKorrvv,  SS 
G-  vwtp  Tvv  titc  erTV,  nm  TirXanf^fi^v,  SS 

7-  itif  T)(  tmf  aa-.«(  T«u  atfx  itai  ttk  tvfofM(  -utr  uafruy,  33 
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in  both  kinds,  then  all  the  people  are  to  receive  in 
BOTH  KINDS.  There  is  no  reservation,  no  limitation 
of  elements.  All,  without  exception,  are  to  partake 
of  the  bread  and  of  the  wine  consecrated.  Such  jus- 
tification does  antiquity  afford  to  tlie  usage  of  our 
church ;  an  usage  which,  with  confidence  we  may 
assert,  obtained  through  the  first  twelve  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.' 

The  last  prayer  to  be  noticed  in  this  discourse,  is 
one  for  the  dead.t  Consistently  with  their  opinions, 
the  compilers  of  our  liturgy  could  adopt  nothing  which 
in  the  most  distant  manner  approached  towards  inter- 
cession for  the  deceased.  Yet,  of  the  dead  they  were 
not  unmindful.  In  our  post-conini union  service  is  this 
thanksgiving:  —  "We  also  bless  thy  holy  name,  for 
"  all  thy  servants  departed  this  life  in  thy  faith  and 
"  fear."  Among  the  many  persons  who  come  within 
that  description,  and  whom  therefore  we  remember 
with  respect  and  affection,  at  this  our  first  triennial 
meeting  since  his  decease,  who  can  be  brought  more 
forcibly  to  our  recollection,  or  who  as  a  public  character 
can  be  more  justly  entitled  to  our  praise,  than  our  late 
sovereign?  If  we  should  ascribe  to  him  prudence, 
justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  the  cardinal  virtues  j  faith, 
hope,  charity,  the  Christian  graces ;   if  we  should  re- 


i(i  Am 


taStr  jttT   Btlnif  H 


(uXs- 


irtiiljiiay,    Kw    (T>£i!tu(   "Ktytrti,  A!f.a   X^uTau, 
Xiyiio',  Afiijr.      'IfahfUi  Ii  XryiirSii  TpiaxooTo; 
TpiTOi.  tw  Tf  lUxa-Xxit-tsHUr  XXaMta^  ttv(  Ktitnii^.      Ka>  orsr  TliirTi;  una' 

-KxSt^^i  ™  noff«i,&c.     Ibid,  lib-viii.  c.  13.  p.  405. 

•  See  Vol.ii.  Ed.  Fol.  of  Bp.  HbU'b  works,  p.  18.  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "  Tlie  Old  Religion."  —  Alw.  Bingliiun*s  "Origines  Ec- 
"  clesiasticse."  vol.vi.  p.  772.  b.  xv.  di.v. 

t  "SS.  Palmtn,"&cp.  *18.     Lib.viii.  c. +1. 
V   4 
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present  him  to  have  been  amiable  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions as  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master ;  exemplary  in 
his  devotion  and  piety  as  a  man ;  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  as  a  king ;  our  eulogy  would  speak 
no  more  than  what  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of 
the  British  empire.  But  there  is  an  additional  topic  of 
comraeudation,  which  with  peculiar  propriety  may  be 
mentioned  In  this  assembly.  The  funeral  sermons, 
thirty-eight  in  number,  which  have  been  inspected  with 
a  view  to  thiit  topic,  were  preached  before  congregations 
not  equally,  not  in  any  degree  so  much  concerned,  as  a 
clerical  audience  will  be  with  the  subject  in  contem- 
plation. It  is  this.  His  late  Majesty  gave  signal  en- 
couragement to  writers,  who  exerted  their  mental  abili- 
ties in  departments  of  sacred  literature,  and  in  the 
cause  of  revealed  religion.  Facts  will  prove.  The 
progressive  order  of  divine  dispensation,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  religious  knowledge,  was  traced  and 
justified  by  "Law."*  Prophecies  recorded  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  more  especially  predictions  con- 
tained in  the  Apocalypse,  were  illustrated  by  "Newton, 
*■  Hurd,  Hallifax,  and  B^Dt."t  Against  a  blasphemer, 
the  bare  mention  of  whose  name  would  violate  the 
sanctity  of  this  place,  the  Bible  was  defended  by  "  Wat- 

*  Reference  shall  now  be  made  to  the  worlcB  of  seventeen 
clerical  writers,  all  deceased:  — 

"  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  World,  with  r^ard  to  the 
Theory  of  Religion."     By  Edmund  Law,  DJ>. 

f  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies."  By  Thomas  Newton,  D.D. 

**  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
•'  Christian  Church."    By  Richard  Hurd,  D.D. 

"  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Christian 
-  Church."    By  Samuel  Hallifiw,  D.D. 

"  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  First 
"  Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity."  By 
Lewis  Bagot,  LL.D. 
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son."*  The  diversified  excellencies  of  Hebrew  Poetry 
in  Holy  Writ  were  developeil  by  "  Lowth."+  The 
existence  of  four  original,  independent  Gospels,  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Revelation,  were  main- 
tained by  "llandolph."!:  The  Gosjiel  of  St.  Matthew 
was  expounded,  and  discourses  preached  on  various 
subjects  by  "l*orteus."§  A  "Criterion,"  by  which 
to  distinguish  real  and  true,  froui  false  and  pretended 
miracles,  was  marked  out  by  "Douglas." II  On  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  on  the  Eternal  Ge- 
neration of  the  Son  of  God  ;  on  the  Origin  and  Utility 
of  Creeds  ;  on  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  j 
were  published  Sermons  by  "  Cleaver."^  The  frequent 
allusions  found  in  the  Psalms,  to  the  person  and  charac- 
ter of  Messiah,  were  pointed  out  by  "  Home,"**  The 
misrepresentations,  by  which  Priestley  disparaged  the 
primitive  Christian  writers,  and  by  which  he  aimed  at 
subverting  the  fundamental  principles  and  most  essential 
doctrines  of  Christian  religion,  were  confuted  by  "  Hors- 
*'  Iey."tt    Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  our  Lord  a» 


•  ■'  An  Apology  for  llie  Bible."     By  K.  Watson.  D.D. 
f  "  De     Sacru    I'oesi     Hebncorum     Pra;lectioue8."     Roberta 
Lowtb,  A.M. 

i  "  Itematki  oii  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  ilie  New  Testa- 
'*  ment."  Tlie  author  of  the  "  Ueraarks  "  did  not  give  his  name- 
It  was  however  universally  known,  that  Dr.  John  Kandolph  first 
wrote,  and  then  defended  the  "  Itemarks."  See  2d  Ed.  in  1802. 
f  "  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matlliew."  By  Beilby 
Porteus,  DJ>. 

II  "  The  Criterion ;  or  Rules,  by  which  tlie  True  Miracles.  &c. 
are  distinguished."     By  John  Douglas,  D.D. 
I  ^  "  Seven  Sermons  on  Select  Subjects."   By  William  Cleaver, 

I  D.D.     Ed.  in  180S. 

I  •"  "  Commentary  on  the  Psalms."     By  George  Home,  D.D, 

■  ^^  "Tracts  in  (.'ontroversy  with  Dr.  Priestley-"     Bv  Samuel 
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a  Divine  Instructor,  were  made  by  '*  Newcome."  •  In- 
troductory Lectures  to  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,  were  translated  from  the  original  text  of 
"  Michaelis,"  by  "  Butlerf,"  who  had  the  happiness 
of  presiding  over  this  see.  Divine  Benevolence  was 
assertedl:,  and  Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
defended,  by  '*  Balguy."§  If  we  speak  in  language  con- 
formable with  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  11,  we  shall  say, 
the  writers  who  have  been  mentioned,  "  were  famous 
"  men  ;  giving  counsel  by  their  understanding  ;  by  their 
"  knowledge  of  learning  meet  for  the  people,  wise  and 
*'  eloquent  in  their  instructions."  With  the  exception 
of  "  Balguy,"  who  declined  the  proffered  honour,  all 
those  authors  were  promoted  by  his  late  Majesty ;  and 
were  thus  compensated  for  having  employed  their  intel- 
lectual abilities  in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  their  own 
order,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  Christian  cause  in  general. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  on  all  occasions  his 
late  Majesty  showed  himself  persuaded  and  convinced 
of  the  utility  derived  to  tlie  people  at  large,  from  the 
example  presented  to  view,  and  from  the  instruction 

*  "  Observations  on  Our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  \n- 
"  structor."     By  William  Neircome,  D.D. 

■\  This  translation  was  published  in  1761.  It  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  John  Butler,  D.D.  who  was  bishop  first  of  Oxford  and 
then  of  Hereford. 

J  "  Divine  Benevolence  asserted."     By  Thomas  Balguy,  D.D. 

The  alleged  evils  of  life  are  aggravated  by  "  Wollaston,"  in  bis 
"Religion  of  Nature,"  p.  378.  Ed.  1750.  His  querulous  ob- 
jections are  satisfactorily  met  by  "Balguy,"  in  p.  112, &c.  Xences 
spoke  with  the  wisdom  of  a  philosopher,  when  he  said  ^^a  xaK^v 
fi(fi>iu^i9a,  xfl"^'  ix^yri  Tfiy/iaTa  (v  %'?"•     Herodot.vit.  47. 

§ "  Discourses  and  Charges."  By  Thomas  Balguy,  DJ).  pub- 
lished in  one  volume,  in  1785. 

II  Ecclesiasticus,  ch.  xliv.  v,  1 — S— 4. 

Bishop  Hallifax,  in  1776,  published  three  sermons,  occasioned  by 
an  attempt  to  abolish  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 
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continually  imparted,  and  earnestly  enforced  on  the 
public  mind,  by  the  clergy  of  his  dominions.  Under 
such  impression,  he  conscientiously,  inflexibly,  and  inva- 
riably supported  the  spiritual  authorities  and  temporal 
rights  of  the  clerical  body.  He  was,  indeed,  a  firm 
adherent  and  true  friend  to  the  ministers  of  our  church  ; 
his  memory,  therefore,  is  justly  entitled  to  our  regard 
and  veneration. 

We  shall  best  prove  ourselves  to  have  been  sincere 
in  our  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  Sovereign  de- 
ceased, if  we  persevere  in  demonstrating,  after  a  proper 
manner,  a  sense  of  constitutional  and  dutiful  respect, 
towards  his  son  by  birth,  his  successor  in  govennnent, 
—  the  king  now  reigning.  A  calm  spirit  of  well- 
regulated  loyalty,  and  judicious  consideration  of  public 
good  resulting  from  virtuous  morals  and  sound  religion, 
will  impel  us  to  pray  the  Almighty  may  grant  a  long 
continuance  of  Divine  blessing  to  his  present  Majesty 
as  defender  of  the  faith.  May  he  testify  his  conviction 
of  the  salutary  effects  arising  to  a  people  from  national 
piety  and  national  virtue.  May  he  be  deeply  impressed 
and  practically  influenced  by  the  force  of  this  truth  ; 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  can  there  be 
found  to  exist,  a  church  more  apostolical  in  requisite 
ordinances,  more  pure  in  doctrine,  more  mild  in  dis- 
cipline, more  comprehensive  in  tenns  of  communion, 
more  tolerant  in  principle ;  in  no  part  of  the  Cliristian 
world  can  there  be  found  to  exist  a  clergy  better  qua- 
lified by  learning,  more  correct  in  conduct,  more  re- 
spectable in  character,  more  attentive  to  the  dischai^e 
of  their  duties ;  in  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  can 
be  named  a  church  and  clergy  on  every  account  more 
laudable,  than  the  church  of  England,  and  the  clergy 
appointed  to  minister  in  the  church  of  England.  To 
our  church  and  to  our  clergy  may  the  heart  of  our 
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thiy  ruJer  be  always  favourably  disposed  ;  but,  above 
to  them  may  the  protection  of  God  the  Father ; 
presence  of  God  the  Son  ;  and  the  grace  of  God 
ly  Ghost,  be  for  ages  vouchsafed  ;  still  support- 
them  with  helpful  assistance,  and  continually  bless- 
them  with  spiritual  benedictions  I 
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A    CHARGE.                ^^^1 

Reverend  Brethren,  ^^^^^H 
In  the  discourse  which  was  delivered  to  you  at  our  last  ^H 
meeting,  were  these  words  ;  "  In  no  part  of  the  Chris-  ^H 
tian  world  can  there  be  found  to  exist  a  church  more  ^H 
apostolical  in  requisite  ordinances,  more  pure  In  doc-  ^H 
trines,  more  mild  in  discipline,  more  comprehensive  in  ^H 
terms  of  communion,  more  tolerant  in  principle,  than  ^H 
the  church  of  England."  That  this  assertion  was  found-  ^H 
ed  in  truth  you  will  have  reason  to  believe,  when  you  ^H 
have  taken  into  consideration  various  particulars,  which  ^H 
chiefly  constitute  our  ecclesiastical  system.                                  ^H 

The  primary,  characteristical,  and  divine  blessing  of  ^H 
our  holy  religion,  is  that  for  our  faith  and  hope,  our  ^H 
consolation  and  our  trust,  it  distinctly  places  before  us  ^H 
Christ  "  crucified  ;  yea,  rather  risen  again  ',"  and  sitting  ^| 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  as  the  Redeemer,  ^H 
Intercessor,  and  Justifier  of  mankind,  t  The  secondary,  ^M 
and,  indeed,  a  most  invaluable  excellence  of  the  Chris-  ^H 
tian  religion,  is  this,  that  through  the  energetic  influ-  ^| 
encc  of  awful  sanctions,  and  the  spiritual  aid  of  heavenly  ^H 
grace  imparted  to  devout  supplicants,  it  most  essentially  ^H 
conduces  to  the  piety,  virtue,  and  felicity,  of  social  com-  ^M 
munities.                                                                                         ^H 

The  canonical  Scriptures  arc  the  sacred  books  which  ^| 
contain  the  prmciples  of  Christianity.     That  the  study          ^H 

•  Rom.  viii.  S4.                                  t  l<on<-  'V-  25.                       ^^M 
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of  those  Scriptures,  and  more  approximate  agreement  in 
the  interpretation  of  them  ;  that  the  advancement  of 
biblical  learning ;  the  wider  extent  of  religions  instruc- 
tion, the  regularity  of  what  was  decorous  and  orderly 
in  large  assemblies  convened  for  solemn  purposes,  that 
the  force  of  example,  the  obsen-ance  of  Christian  pre- 
cepts, and  in  a  more  especial  manner,  that  unanimity*, 
in  a  concern  more  interesting  than  all  others,  among 
Christians  living  in  the  same  country,  that  all  these  im- 
portant ends  might  be  attained,  and  the  happy  conse- 
quences resulting  from  them,  might  be  enjoyed  so  far 
OS  the  nature  of  man  would  allow,  in  their  wisdom  and 
goodness,  in  their  knowledge  and  experience  our  ances- 
tors established,  what  is  now  incorporated  into  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  national  church  of  the  British  do- 
minions ;  or,  according  to  the  ^pellation  usually  g;iveii 
it,  "  The  Church  of  England." 

Concerning  this  our  church,  we  may  in  the  first 
place  observe,  "  it  is  apostolical  in  requisite  ordi- 
nances." 

1 .  Requisite  for  the  purposes  of  devotion  and  edi6ca- 
tion  are  ordinances  directing  to  prayer  and  preaching. 
In  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  as  described  by  St.  Luke, 
we  see  precedents,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  6nd 
exhortations,  inculcating  the  duty  of  both.  The  exer- 
cise of  both  our  church  contemplates ;  in  its  liturgy 
giving  express  words  for  use  ;  in  its  canons  deliverii^ 
injunctions  for  observance.  To  no  church,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  will  wc  concede  liturgical  superi- 
ority. For,  what  are  the  merits  of  our  liturgy  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  acknowledge  they  deserve  notice  j  we 
may  affirm  they  are  entitled  to  admiration. 

In  the  language  of  our  ritual  service  there  is  singular 

•  See  p.  98.  Dlscoitree  vi.  by  Dr.  Thotnag  Balguy.     Ed.  1 785. 
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felicity.  For  it  is  so  frameci,  as  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  sufficiently  di^iitied  for  the  most  cultivated  mind  ; 
yet  on  the  other,  it  is  intelligible  to  all  but  persons  of 
the  lowest  understanding,  if  the  minister  is  judicious 
in  his  mode  of  enunciation.  He  that  reads  with  iiumode- 
rate  haste,  will  certainly  fail  of  exciting  devotion  in  an 
audience  which  cannot  with  due  attention  accompany 
his  words.  He  who  uniformly  and  studiously  dwells 
on  expressions  in  which  the  force  of  the  sentence  does 
not  lie,  by  ret.irding  the  How  of  periods  justly  measured, 
creates  languor  in  his  wearied  congregation ;  "  Kra- 
gosis  otfenduntur."  •  That  reader,  who  feels  in  his  heart 
what  he  pronounces  with  his  lips,  who,  to  inward  emo- 
tions of  seriousness,  adapts  an  appropriate  modulation 
of  voice;  who,  in  his  sedate  manner  is  equally  free  from 
the  two  extremes  of  rapid  celerity  and  of  slowness  la- 
bouring for  misplaced  emphasis  :  such  a  reader  consults 
and  makes  apparent  the  gravity,  the  suitableness,  the 
jiiety  of  our  ritual  semce.  The  conceptions  of  our 
public  prayers  will  then  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
more  learned  ;  their  general  import  will  be  perceived 
and  applied  by  the  more  unlearned  in  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Our  Litany,  composed  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit, 
hath  in  its  contemplation  the  whole  human  race, 
and  extends  its  view  to  the  temporal  and  eternal  hap- 
piness of  all  mankind.  With  how  deep  a  dread  of 
God's  displeasure  dotii  it  pray  for  mercy  !  To  what  a 
variety  of  awful  and  sublime  considerations,  as  urgent 
pleas  for  divine  compassion,  doth  it  forcibly  resort  1 
In  every  supplication  it  is  humble,  yet  earnest  ;  in  every 
intercession  it  manifests  either  that  solicitude,  bene- 
volence, or  charity,  which  we  should  entertain  for  all 

•  Quiutil.  Lis.  c.  ♦.  p.612.     Ed.  Fol. 
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who  profess  oor  hdy  religion  ;  nor  for  them  only,  but 
for  aJl  the  childreti  of  the  same  universal  Father. 

Ki-quiditv  even  for  entering  into  the  Christian  cove- 
nant, antl  tlii-n  for  hoping  to  experience  the  blessed 
efiecta  of  obedience  to  the  solemn  command  of  Christ, 
are  the  ordinances  of  baptism,  and  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. The-se  make  constituent  parts  of  our  church 
ritual ;  and  for  both  are  provided  suitable  officer  In 
administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  we 
presume  not,  we  dare  not  to  nithold  from  the  laity  the 
wine  consecrated;  but, according  to  the  primitive  usage 
of  the  Christian  church  in  its  earliest  and  best  days,  an 
usage  founded  on  a  correct  understanding  of  our  Lord's 
words,  we  deliver  the  symbolical  elements  in  both  kinds, 
to  all  communicauts  without  distinction.  Be  it  so,  in 
the  professional  character  of  their  lives,  they  are  not 
Bacertlotal.  We  never  can  allow  there  is  in  that  circum- 
stance any  Ncriptural  cause,  which  should  render  them 
either  unqualified  or  unworthy  to  receive  the  figurative 
emblem  of  that  sacrificiiil  bloodj  which  in  his  pity  and 
in  his  love  our  Redeemer  vouchsafed  to  shed,  for  the 
salvation  equally  of  them  who  are  not  priests,  as  fyr 
ourselves,  who  are  his  appointed  ministers.* 

For  expressing  what  our  thoughts  conceive  and  our 
hearts  feel,  on  occasions  of  observing  this  most  holy  or- 
dinance, our  litui^  gives  words  of  unparalleled  pro- 
priety i  whether  we  consider  the  style  of  humiliation  in 
the  penitential  confession,  or  the  fervour  of  devotion  i& 
the  offering  of  euchariatical  praise.  Indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  communion  service  is  framed  with  such  aptitude 
in  its  ceremonies,  and  such  zealous  affection  in  all  its 
prayers,  that  he  must  be  more  than  usually  devoid  (^ 
consideration,  and  totally  insensible  to  the  efficacy  of 

•  St  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 
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religious  worship,  who  can  go  through  it  with  such  in- 
difference as  not  to  be  impressed  with  a  degree  of  se- 
riousness, and  not  at  least  to  wish  his  life  might  corre- 
spond with  the  professions,  which  he  has  been  niuking 
in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
God  I 

2.  To  these  remarks,  which  have  been  su^cstcd  by 
attention  paid  to  our  church  ordinance  for  prayer,  shall 
now  be  added  some  observations  on  the  subject  of 
preaching. 

That  prompt  recollection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
all  their  parts,  must  give  facility  to  the  preacher,  who 
is  discoursing  on  a  select  passage,  is  unquestionably 
true.  Evident  also  it  is,  that  texts  of  Scripture  adduced 
for  illustration  carry  with  them  great  weight,  if,  for  that 
end,  they  are  suitably  and  appositely  brought  forward. 
But  frequent  concatenations  of  them,  when  forced  to  a 
purpose  not  originally  intended,  will  be  liable  to  the 
censure  expressed  by  a  critic  on  another  occasion, 
"  Non  erat  his  locus."  "  It  seems  therefore  desirable, 
that  to  ability  for  quoting  should  be  added  propriety  in 
application  :  a  work  this,  not  of  memory,  but  of  judg- 
ment ;  of  judgment  resulting  from  examination  of  Scrip- 
ture, closely  pursued  and  studiously  continued  through 
many  years. 

I  The  great  tniths  of  Christim  religion  are  always  the 

same ;  but  not  alway.s  the  same  can  be  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  to  be  inculcated.  Between  the  national 
genius,  the  usages,  the  manners,  the  intellectual  attain- 
ments, the  capacity  for  reasoning,  the  spiritual  wants  of 
one  and  another  people,  there  will  exist  considerable 
E         difference  j  and,  according  to  such  difference,  the  judi- 


■  Hor.  A.  P.  19. 
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cious  preather,  in  every  iiattoii,  will  diversify  the  style 
used,  the  topics  selected,  the  arrangement  made,  the 
arfjtimenta  adduced,  for  the  Improvement  of  his  audi- 
dience.  As  the  Ciises  whicii  require  adaptation  vary, 
there  can  be  kid  down  no  one  specific  rule  universally 
applicable  to  the  composition  of  nil  sermons.  The 
fathers  of  our  own  Reformed  Church  did,  indeed,  leave 
homilies,  containing  (as  our  thirty-fifth  article  asserts) 
"  Godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,"  and  recommended 
to  us  (as  Dr.  Balguy '"  says)  with  a  peculiar  reference  to 
the  tinie*  in  wtilcli  they  were  written.  But  neither  in 
our  rubric,  nor  in  our  canons,  is  there  marked  out  any 
standard  to  which  our  sennons  should  be  assimilated : 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  enjoined  on  the  allowed 
preacher,  with  regard  to  his  sennon,  than  that  in  it  he 
"  shall  soberly  and  sincerely  divide  the  word  of  truth, 
to  the  glory  oi  God,  and  to  the  best  edification  of  the 
people."  t 

If  he,  who  now  itddresses  yon,  should  take  on  himself 
to  delineate  the  exact  form,  according  to  which  a  ser- 
mon should  be  constructed,  he  would  engage  in  an  at- 
tempt at  once  presumptuous  and  unnecessary  :  presump- 
tuous, because  in  effect  it  would  be  prescribing  a  rule 
to  those  who  are  capable  of  instructing  their  teacher  ; 
it  would  be  unnecessary,  because  in  our  own  langua^ 
abound  models  of  the  best  description  and  of  the  most 
suitable  kind,  when  viewed  as  compositions  intended 
exclusively  for  English  hearers.  Reference,  however, 
to  authors  who  have  treated  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and 
brief  observations  occasioned  by  their  remarks,  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  unobjectionable. 

The  authors,  to  whom  allusion  has  just  been  made, 

•  Disc  vii.  p.  119.  -j-  Canon  45. 
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are  "  Maury*,"  that  intrepid  defender  of  religion,  and 
"  F^n6Ion,"  a  man  of  almost  blessed  memory. 

On  division  of  a  subject,  *'  Maury"  speaks  thus  :  — 
"  We  may  censure  the  method  of  divisions  as  a  fatal 
"  restraint  on  eloquence;  let  us,  nevertheless,  adopt  it, 
"  without  fearing  to  diminish  the  energy  of  rhetorical 
"  movements,  while  it  directs  them  with  greater  cxnct- 
"  ness." 

Fenelon,  however,  is  far  from  approving  of  di- 
visions. His  objection  to  them  is  this;  "There  re- 
*'  mains  no  true  Unity  after  such  divisions,  since  they 
"  make  two  or  three  different  discourses,  which  are 
"joined  into  one,  only  by  an  arbitrary  connection." t 
As  Fenelon  was  distingiiishetl  for  his  erudition  and 
taste,  dissent  from  his  judgment  should  be  warranted 
by  adequate  reasons.  In  opposition,  therefore,  to  his 
idea,  that  unity  of  discourse  is  lost  by  division  of  sub- 
ject into  different  heads,  we  may  illustrate  a  contrary 
opinion  by  appealing  to  his  own  beautiful  epic  com- 
position, entitled  "  Telemachus."  The  ingenious 
**  Ramsay  t,"  who  expatiated  on  the  excellences  of  that 
epic  work,  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  the 
action  ought  to  be  one,  contends  that  such  unity  has 
been  preserved  in  "  Telemachus,"  although  several 
episodes  intervene.  His  words  are  these:  "  All  our 
"  author's  episodes  are  connected,  and  so  artfully  inter- 
"  woven,  that  the  former  brings  on  that  which  follows. 

■  SeehU  "  Principles  of  Eloquence  adapted  to  the  Pulpit  and  tlie 
Bar,"  p.  10.,  in  the  English  Translation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lake. 

■f  See  p.  lit.  of  "  Diniogues  concerning  Elo<|uencf,"  by  the 
"  Archbishop  of  Cumbray,"  traoBlated  into  English  by  Ke^-.  Mr. 
W.  Stevenson,  in  1722. 

J  Author  of  the  "  Travels  of  Cyrus,"  and  of  "  A  Discourse  on 
Epic  Poetry,"  prefixed  to  an  English  edition  of  "  Tek'Uiachus," 
in  1771. 
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*'  His  chief  personages  never  disappear  ;  and  his  tr&ns- 
"  ition  from  episode  to  principal  action  always  makes  the 
"  reader  sensible  of  the  unity  of  the  design."  If  we  sub- 
stitute "  discourse"  for  "  epic  work,"  and  "  division" 
for  "  episode  ;"  on  the  ground  of  Ramsay's  en- 
comium, we  may  affinn,  that,  notwithstanding  enlarge- 
ment on  the  chief  subject  may  be  made  by  some  Jme 
divisions  ;  yet,  through  the  skill  of  the  preacher,  ex- 
perienced in  modes  of  connecting  the  several  parts,  the 
discourse  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  one  ;  equally  so,  as 
a  dramatic  composition  with  five  acts,  or  an  epic  poem 
in  twelve  books,  is,  nevertheless,  but  one,  because  there 
is  throughout  but  one  design. 

Excess  is  culpable  almost,  if  not  altogether,  in  every 
case.  The  subdivisions,  superabundant  in  the  dis- 
courses of  our  own  early  writers,  exhibit  a  manner  of 
amplification  cumbrous  and  circuitous  ;  rather  burthen- 
ing  than  assisting  the  memory  ;  rather  distracting  than 
fixing  the  attention  ;  calculated  more  to  obscure  by 
prolixity  than  elucidate  the  main  subject  with  pre- 
cision. 

Against  divisions,  neither  immoderate  in  number  nor 
superduous  in  matter,  the  same  objection  cannot  be  ui^;ed. 
On  the  contrary,  distribution  of  topics  su^^sted  by  the 
text,  when  thrown  into  branches  of  limited  compass, 
most  certainly  conduce  to  a  greater  degree  of  edifi- 
cation among  the  hearers.  Id  parochial  congregations 
there  will  always  be  some,  who  in  their  memories  can- 
not retain  the  minute  particulars  of  a  discourse,  but 
who  do  recollect  the  leading  points,  and  can  after- 
wards pertinently  converse  on  them.  Even  to  the  well- 
educated  there  is  given  facility  for  perceiving  the 
general  scope  of  the  sermon,  and  the  ultimate  views  of 
the  preacher,  if,  before  he  has  proceeded  far  in  his  dis- 
course, he  directs  their  attention  to  the  specific  results. 
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which  he  will  endeavour  to  prove  as  naturally  and 
obviously  proceeding  from  the  ijubstance  of  \na  text. 
If,  indeed,  a  discourse  is  to  be  delivered,  where  none 
but  persons  of  talents  highly  cultivated  compose  the 
audience ;  or  if  it  is  to  be  written  altogether  for  con- 
templative readers  in  private  retirement ;  in  either  of 
these  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  and  satisfactory,  if  the 
author  pursues  that  continued  line  of  methodical  order 
which  is  indispensable  in  framing  a  connected  discourse. 
The  series  of  thoughts  and  juncture  of  arguments  will 
immediately  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  mark  the  regular,  though  unmentioned,  chain 
of  reasoning  from  allowed  premises  to  just  conclusions." 
More  of  discoui'agement  than  of  approbation  should 
be  given  to  those  varieties  of  taste  which  are  found  to 
exist  with  regard  to  the  subjects  fit  for  discourses.  A 
prelate,  whose  truly  Christian  writings  can  never  be 
studied  with  too  close  attention  ;  whose  candour, 
moderation,  and  temperate  neai,  are  patterns  worthy  of 
being  admired  and  imitated  ;  the  prudent  and  pious 
"  Seeker"  notices  this  discordance,  clearly  with  the 
▼iew  of  correcting  the  false  judgment  in  which  it  ori- 
ginates.  His  sermon  t,  on  the  text,  "  Take  heed, 
*'  therefore,  how  ye  hear,"  hath  in  it  this  passage  :  — 

■  We  see  this  mariDer  adopted  in  many  of  Seeker's  Sermons, 
tIz.  Serm.  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  eiglith,  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelflh,  in  vol.  i.:  similar  instances  occur  in  other  volumes.  In  the 
greater  part.  hmvcviT,  that  most  excellent  preacher  and  admirable 
man  expressly  states,  near  the  commencement  of  his  discourse,  the 
points  which  lie  proposes  to  elucidate  in  the  sequel.  Of  oratorical 
division  and  transition,  among  Llie  andents  Cicero  has  Icll  us  a 
good  specimen.  Indeed,  his  oration  "Pro  Lege  Manilla"  is  a 
master-piece  in  brief  but  distinct  exposition  of  topics  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  and  in  easy  progress  from  that  which  precedes  to  that 
which  follows,  in  the  course  of  argument  and  deliberation. 

+  See  Seeker's  Sermons,  vol.  L  p.  2.11.     Ed.  in  ITW. 
X  ^ 
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till"  They  who  have  no  general  prejudice  against  reli* 
*'  gious  instruction,  or  the  dispensers  of"  it,  have,  not- 
"  withstanding,  too  often  very  blameablo  antipathies  to 
*'  particular  subjects.  Some  are  highly  pleased  when  we 
"  enlarge  on  poiuts  of  faith  ;  but  hate  to  hear  those 
"  of  practice  much  euibrced.  Otiiers  are  for  prac- 
"  tical  discourses  only,  and  forget  that  fiiith  is  the 
"  necessary  foundation  of  them  ;  and  if  it  were  not, 
'*  that  God  hath  the  same  right  to  our  believing  what 
"  He  teaches,  as  to  our  doing  what  He  ri'quires.  Some 
"  would  have  preaching  consist  wholly  of  moral  doc- 
"  trines,  aud  hold  piety  in  contempt,  as  an  useless 
*'  cnthusiastical  thing ;  though  both  reason  and  Scrip- 
"  ture  Hay,  it  m  t/ie  first  and  great  commandment. 
"  Others  despise  morality,  as  an  inferior,  heathenish  at- 
"  tuinment,  and  think  only  the  sublinier  parts  of  religion 
"  should  be  taught  ;  though  the  apostle  saith  expressly, 
"  /  irilt  that  t/ioit  (/ffirm  consiantit/,  that  they  who 
"  hiirc  helieved  in  OimI,  he  carffiti  in  maintain  good 
"works :  these  things  are  good  and  profitable  unto 
"  men" 

At  different  periods  since  the  Reformation,  preachers 
themselves  appear  to  have  entertained  diversified  and 
mutable  opinions  witK  respect  to  the  points  which  their 
discourses  should  inculcate.  At  one  time,  faith,  to 
the  exclusion  of  works ;  at  another,  works,  with  little 
or  no  attention  to  faith  :  in  some  years,  the  power  of 
divine  grace  ;  in  others,  the  merits  of  human  morality  : 
these  were  the  subjects  which  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred, and  to  have  been  judged  requisite  for  earnest 
enforcement,  each  in  their  turn,  and  each  in  contradis- 
tinction to  all  others.  According  to  the  opinion  pre- 
valent at  the  season,  ai^uments  were  carried  to  the 
utmost  extremity ;  and  advocates  mutually  deduced 
consequences  which  opponents  probably  neither  fore- 
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saw  nor  intended.  *     'llius  in   material  substance  did 
preaching  fluctuate  through  past  years.t 

For  us  ol'  the  present  age  there  seems  to  be  open  a 
middle  course  ;  remote  tVoiii  extremes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  omission  of  edityi'ig  instruction  on  the  other. 
When  we  are  either  composing  or  delivering  sermons, 
never  absent  from  our  hearts,  although  perhaps  not 
always  mentioned,  can  be  the  truth,  that  our  hope  of 
Salvation  is  only  in  Christ,  and  through  faith  In  Him.  t 
This  is  the  fundamental  basis,  the  distinguishing  crite- 
rion of  genuine  Protestantism.  For  such  a  tenet  we 
cannot  hut  entertain  a  predilection.  Nor,  in  our  con- 
viction of  its  importance,  can  we  long  refrain  from  re- 
curring ourselves,  and  directing  the  attention  of  our 
audiences,  to  this  ground-work  of  our  religion.  But  let 
us  ask  ;  Did  St.  Paul  forget ;  ought  we  to  forget,  that 
the  Gos]^>el  doctrines,  spiritual  untl  practical,  are  in 
number  manifold,  and  in  contents  all  weighty  ?  And 
might  not  both  be  inculcated  if  our  sermons  should  he 
of  a  mixed  nature  ?  When,  for  instance,  in  the  pre- 
cedmg  part  they  have  sufficiently  expounded  articles  of 
iaith  ;  they  might,  towards  the  conclusion,  teach  what 
effects  assent  to  those  articles  should  produce  on  con- 
duct in  life.  When  they  commence  with  delivering 
precepts  of  morality,  and  have  expatiated  on  the  duties 
implied  in  such  precept**,  they  might  proceed  to  rest 
the  obligation  of  conscientious  observance  on  the  posi- 
tive  commands   and   awful  sanctions    of  the    Gospel. 

*  See  Bishop  Gibson's  Second  "  Pastoral  Letter,"  p.  168.  in  vol.  iv. 
of  ihe  "  Enchiridion  Theologicum,"  published  in  1792,  by  Dr.  (and 
afterwards  Bishop)  Randolph. 

f  See  vol.  iv.  p.  712.  "Doclriue  of  Grace,"  b.  iii.  ch.  3.  in  the 
works  of  Bishop  Warburton,  published  by  Bishop  Hurd.     Ed.  ito. 
in  1788. 
,  t  Sec  Seeker,  vol.i.serm.vii.  p.  151.     Edit.  179a 
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Thus,  that  bond  of  union  between  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  obedience,  which  should  be  irrefragable,  would 
never  escape  recollection ;  nor  would  the  indisi^oluble 
force,  with  which  it  should  operate  in  preserving  right 
principles  of  religion  and  vital  proofs  of  goodness,  ever  be 
impaired. 

fjuch  au  idea  of  what  a  sermon  might  compriset  and 
of  the  consequences  to  which  it  would  probably  lead, 
having  been  conceived,  it  is  either  for  rejection  or  for 
approbation,  according  as  your  judgment  may  think 
proper  to  decide,  submitted  to  you  with  the  utmost 
deierence. 

3,  On  a  former  occasion,  our  church  was  commended 
for  the  purity  of  its  doctrine.  Before  an  audience  con- 
versant as  this  is  with  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ;  with  every  part  of  our  comprehen- 
sive liturgy,  and  with  the  exposition  of  our  tenets, 
contained  in  our  articles  of  religion,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary to  prove,  that  whatever  is  taught  by  our  church, 
either  in  its  prayers,  or  in  its  creeds,  or  in  its  declarations, 
ifl  warranted,  if  not  by  express  words,  yet  at  least  by 
divious  and  correct  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Now, 
it  is  in  such  agreement  with  the  letter,  or  with  the 
dear  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  that  purity  of  doctrine  con- 
sista.  Justly,  then,  may  we  claim  for  our  church  the 
praise  of  maintaining  and  enforcing  pure  doctrine  j 
since  in  all  which  it  professes,  and  in  all  which  it  incul- 
cates, it  is  strictly  conformable  with  the  Word  of  God. 

4.  The  mildness  of  our  church  discipline  comes  next 
to  be  considered. 

As  the  canons  ecclesiastical  are  now  brought  within 
our  view,  it  will  be  here  seasonable  for  us  to  recollect, 
that  two  modes  of  interpretation  are  often  allowed,  be- 
cause they  are  oflen  indispensably  requisite.  Of  them, 
one  is  according  to  the  plain  letter ;  the  other  according 
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to  the  general  purport  and  designed  object  of  a  writing. 
The  canons,  in  many  parts,  have  on  them  an  appearance 
of  rigid  severity  ;  and  if  we  were  now  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  letter  of  those  parts,  we  should  be  precluded 
from  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  and  representing 
our  church  as  mild  in  discipline.  But  to  the  canons, 
equally  as  to  many  acts  on  our  national  statute-books, 
is  applicable  the  maxim,  '*  Consuetudo  est  altera  lex."* 
Change  of  ideas  concerning  circumstances,  which  the 
canons  were  originally  calculated  to  meet,  progressively 
introduced  alteration  of  usage.  That  alteration  of  usage 
led  to  departure  from  construction  literal,  to  acceptation 
in  sense  extended.  Consideration  of  what  was  practi- 
cable under  wide  variation  and  dissimilitude  of  custom  ; 
attention  also  to  what  was  possible,  conformably  with 
legislative  enactments,  from  time  to  time  adapted  to 
conceptions  of  exigency  ;  — these  causes  could  not  but 
operate  with  strong  force  on  the  minds  of  our  predeces- 
sors. Thence,  partly  in  their  right  judgment,  and  partly 
under  imperative  necessity,  they  interpreted  the  canons, 
not  by  the  text  apparent,  but  by  the  spirit  implied. 
The  result  to  us  has  been,  a  general  understanding  that 
we  are  subject  to  qualified  regulations ;  the  power  of 
which,  however,  is  but  just  enough  for  conducting  a 
system  of  church  discipline  with  decency  and  order. 
Suffice  it :  —  may  the  state  of  things,  with  reference  to 
that  point,  continue  as  it  now  exists.  Farther  inno- 
vation would  be  productive  of  most  unfavourable  con- 
sequences. The  superintendents  of  church  discipline 
do  not  wish  to  increase  —  the  friends  of  a  church  esta- 
blishment should  be  very  cautious  how  they  diminish  — 
the  power  still  remaining  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  for  the  direction  of  clerical  concerns. 

•  See  "  Principia  Legis,  or  Maxims,"  by  T.  Blanche,  Esq.  p.  17- 
Ed.  in  1611. 
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The  contemplation  of  church  discipline  brings  to  our 
thoughts  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  These  have,  indeed, 
less  of  external  shew,  but  not  less  of  intrinsic  utility, 
than  temporal  courts.  For  patient  investigation  and 
for  impartial  decision  the  two  are  equal  ;  but  to  deli- 
cacy of  procedure  the  courts  ecclesiastical  have  the 
higher  pretensions.  Many  cases  of  which  they  take 
cognizance,  are  in  themselves  and  in  their  possible  con- 
sequences more  serious,  than  to  be  fit  for  open  disclo- 
sure during  the  pei'iod  of  enquiry.  Minute  examination, 
tlierefoi'e,  goes  on  unobserved  by  popular  notice ;  nor 
a  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  allegations  made  known, 
until  ai^umcnts  have  been  urged  by  advocates  on  each 
side,  before  the  judicial  decree  is  pronounced.  The 
loss  of  courts,  which  thus  protect  character,  and  are 
the  depositaries  of  communication,  which  should  rather 
be  intrusted  to  confidential  secrecy,  than  be  divulged 
for  public  notoriety ;  the  loss  of  such  courts  would 
soon  be  felt,  and  cxleii.-.ivi.-ly  occiision  regret.  Let  us 
hope,  ^en,  that  no  malignity  of  prejudice,  nor  blind 
zeal  for  indiscriminate  reformation,  may  injurioady 
afBect  those  institutions,  which  are  not  only  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  sanction  of  time,  but  which,  in 
&ct,  have  the  merit  of  promoting  irreproachable  conver- 
sation }  correct  behaviour ;  conjugal  fidelity  ;  attention 
to  concerns  testamentary ;  justice  to  those  who  minister 
in  things  sacred  ;  preservation  of  decorous  order  in  the 
public  exercise  of  religious  worship. 

Of  the  national  synod,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at 
the  end  of  our  canons  and  constitutions  ecclesiastical, 
the  substance  has  vanished,  the  form  only  remains.  We 
are,  indeed,  at  certain  periods,  summoned  to  "  convoca-' 
*'  tion  ; "  but  that  word  is  now  almost  become  a  "  nomeu 
"  inutile."  "  Would  it  were  otherwise  ;  for  had  its 
•  Hor.lib.  l.Otl.xIv.  13. 
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meetings  been  regular,  aud  efficiency  maintained,  througli 
the  several  years  in  ivhich  it  hath  bcun  comparatively 
annihilated  and  really  degraded,  tliere  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  encouragement  of  blasphemy,  the  profane 
attacks  on  religion,  and  the  vile  publications  for  the 
horrid  purpose  of  corrupting  morals, — all  which  banes  of 
piety,  of  virtue,  of"  social  happiness,  we  have  so  long 
witnessed,  and  so  deeply  deplored, — would  have  been 
much  less  prevalent.  Call  to  your  recollection  the 
church  government  in  North  Britain.  It  is  not  to  be 
conceived,  that  the  provincial  synods  and  general  as- 
semblies, which  are  uniformly  holden  in  that  part  of 
our  kingdom,  can  have  no  hiflucnce  on  the  public 
mind.  We  know  iliey  have  great  influence ;  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  conducive  towards  repressing 
whatever  is  irreligious  or  immoral.  Similar  causes 
naturally  tend  to  produce  similar  effects.  That  the 
annual  convention  of  numerous  clergy  assembled  for 
many  weeks,  and  that  their  grave  deliberations,  on  topics 
either  immediately  or  indirectly  connected  with  religion, 
would  have  no  weight  in  retarding  the  progress  of 
impiety  and  vice  in  this  nation,  seems  quite  improbable- 
Such  ideas  of  spiritual  benefit  resulting  from  "  convo- 
"  cations"  may  at  least  he  conceived  in  our  minds; 
but  exertion  of  endeavours  for  revival  of  them  in  full 
force,  cannot  he  recommended  for  practice.  Thousands, 
indeed,  there  are,  who  would  co-oj)eratc  in  any  measure 
calculated  for  the  diminution  of  moral  and  spiritual 
With  reference,  however,  to  popular  opinion,  it 
is  to  be  feared  the  confession  must  be,  "  Ad  hiec  tem- 
"  pora,  (juibus,  uec  vitia  nastra,  nee  remedia  pati  pos- 
"  sumus,  perventum  est."* 
/}.  Among  the  several  reasons,  on  account  of  which 
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you  heard  the  church  of  England  commended,  one  was, 
that  its  terms  of  communion  were  comprehensive. 

In  delivering  truths,  the  belief  of  which  is  necessary 
for  constituting  a  real  Christian,  the  Scriptures  are 
clear.  But  when  they  make  communications,  which, 
although  exceedingly  interesting,  are  yet  not  of  first 
and  highest  importance,  they  are  not  always  so  plain 
OS  to  exclude  diversity  of  interpretations.  To  this 
latter  cause  we  must  refer  it,  that  there  exists  such  an 
infinite  number  of  volumes,  all  professing  to  expound 
Holy  Writ.  On  comparison,  however,  of  those  volumes 
one  with  another,  if  they  have  proceeded  from  various 
authors,  we  find  the  same  passages  so  explained  as  to 
imply  very  different  and  various  meanings ;  and,  from 
those  assumed  meanings,  we  see  them  deduce  very 
different  and  contrai-y  doctrines. 

It  is  a  material  object  of  congregational  assemblies, 
convened  for  the  purposes  of  religious  woi-ship  and 
religious  improvement,  that  the  persons  composing 
them  should  receive  instruction  founded  on  texts,  and 
corresponding  with  the  sense  and  analogy  of  Scripture.* 
Now,  if  preachers,  entertaining  ideas  irreconcileable  with 
each  other,  shoidd  be  allowed  respectively  to  maintain 
each  his  own  sentiments  in  the  same  congregationa,  at 
this  time,  as  in  the  days  of  "  Hooker"  and  "  Travers," 
die  consequence  would  be,  the  preacher  in  the  morning 
would  dwell  on  one  doctrine  j  the  preacher  in  the  even- 
ing would  inculcate  another  and  oppotite  doctrine,  as 
truly  scriptural,  t     The  effects,  which  must  arise  irom 

■  See  "  Poli  Synopsii,"  vol.  iv.  p.  270.  Cd.  2.  on  Rom.  xn.  6. 
P>r.  Posterior. 

f  See  Zouch'i  4to.  edition  of  "  Lives  by  Isaac  Walton,"  p.  254. 
Ufe  of  Hooker.  —  "  Mr.  Travera  had  a  particular  hope  to  set  up 
"  this  (i.  e.  the  Presbyterian)  goremment  in  the  temple,  and  to  that 
"  end  used  his  endeavours  to  be  mas  tor  of  it ;  and  his  being  disap- 
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this  contrariety,  are  obvious.  The  churches  would  be 
what  they  should  not  be,  schools  of  controversy ;  and 
the  audience,  perplexed  with  doubt  and  indecision, 
might  with  just  reason  exclaim,  "Quid  sequar?  aut 
"  quern  ? "  •  Such  discordance  in  the  opinions  and 
language  of  preachers  would  distress  and  embarrass, 
but  could  not  edify  the  persons  who  heard  them. 

It  must  surely  be  desirable  to  repress  those  incon- 
sistencies, unsuitable  as  they  are  to  solemn  occasions, 
and  to  places  set  apart  for  the  exercise  of  devotional 
piety,  and  for  progressive  advancement  in  spiritual 
wlsdmi.  Contrariety  of  preaching  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  checked,  if  the  ministers  of  the  same  eccle- 
siastical establishment  will  agree  among  themselves  on 
some  acceptation,  in  which  they  will  all  receive  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Such  acceptation  should  be  general, 
because  exact  agreement  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
numerous  body  of  ministers.  The  terms  used  should 
also  be  capable  of  enlarged  interpretation,  that  concur- 
rence in  the  application  of  them  may  be  of  wider  extent. 
According  to  those  outlines  are  drawn  our  articles  of 
religion. 

When  v»e  examine  and  contemplate  our  articles,  it 
is  more  than  expedient,  more  than  advisable,  it  is  even 
necessary,  that  we  should  make  a  distinction  between 
the  words  of  the  articles  themselves,  and  the  i 


"  poiDted  by  Mr.  Hooker's  admittance,  proved  »omc  occasion  of  hi* 
"  oppoiition  to  Mr.  Hooker's  Sermons  publicly  in  the  pulpit,  many 
"  of  which  were  concerning  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  cere- 
•'  monies  of  UiU  church ;  and  Mr.  Hooker  again  publicly  justified 
"  his  doctrine,  against  the  others  exceptions  :  insomuch,  that  as 
«  St.  Paul  withstood  St.  Peter  to  his  face,  so  did  they.  For.  as  one 
«  hath  pleasantly  expressed  it ;  '  TTie  forenoon  sermons  speak 
"  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon  Geneva," 
•  Lib.  i.  Hot.  EpiM.  i.  72. 
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grafted  on  those  words.  The  words  of  an  article  will 
be  all  correct ;  the  reasonings,  which  controversy  has 
grounded  on  them,  may  not  all  possess  that  merit.  To 
the  words  we  give  our  full  assent ;  but  to  the  propriety 
or  the  impropriety  of  reasonings  on  them,  we  intimate 
neither  assent  nor  dissent.  Those  adscititious  reasonings 
are  not  even  set  before  us,  when  we  subscribe.  And, 
indeed,  a  principal  design  of  our  articles  would  be 
counteracted,  if  by  subscription  or  by  any  other  process, 
we  were  virtually  called  upon  to  approve  or  disajiprove 
of  the  various  inferences  drawn  hy  disputants.  A  re- 
quisition to  pronounce  open  and  explicit  judgment  on 
what  lies  beyond  the  very  words  of  an  article,  i.  e.  on 
consequences  siipjiosed  to  be  growing  out  of  an  article, 
would  engender  strife.  But  it  was  with  the  direct 
view  of  taking  away  occasion  of  strife,  that  the  compilers 
of  our  liturgy  confined  themselves,  and  mean  to  confine 
us,  within  the  limits  of  what  is  expressed.  A  reference 
to  instances  will  best  explain  the  preceding  remarks. 

In  the  tenth  article  are  these  words  :  —  "  We  have 
*'  no  power  to  do  good  works  pleasant  and  acceptaUe 
**  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God,  by  Christ,  pre- 
<*  venting  us  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  woriting 
'*  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  will."  The  article 
ia  intelligible  in  words,  and  true  in  fact.  Whoever  will 
reflect  on  the  tendency  of  his  own  passions  ;  and  who- 
ever will  call  to  remembrance  the  frequent  declarations 
of  Scripture,  must  know  that  the  fact  is  demonstrable 
by  appeal  to  nature  and  revelation.  To  that  we  sub- 
scribe. But  we  do  not  subscribe,  we  are  not  required 
to  subscribe,  farther  than  this.  The  peace  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  has  been  grievously  interrupted  by  vehement 
contentions  about  the  extent  to  which  divine  grace  is 
imparted,  and  about  the  competency  or  incompet^icy 
of  man  to  co-operate  with  that  heavenly  power,  even  by 
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cndcavoiirs.  We  do,  indeed,  allow  these  points  of  con- 
troversy to  be  interesting ;  we  must  also  acknowledge  the 
reasonings  on  each  side  to  be  grave  ;  but  it  may  also  be 
fairlymaintained,  the  points  themselves  are  excrescences ; 
for  they  are  not  found  in  the  article  itself;  the  reason- 
ings, too,  are  extraneous,  for  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
letter  of  the  article.  So  far,  then,  as  subscription  is 
concerned,  neither  those  points  nor  those  reasonings  are 
included  within  the  compass  to  which  our  assent  is  re- 
quired, or  dissent  expected. 

The  salvation,  which  we  earnestly  pray  to  attain,  is 
the  restoration  of  ourselves  to  divine  favour,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  happiness  through  a  life  eternal. 
He,  that  in  studying  his  own  nature,  has  perceived  the 
moral  imperfections  inlierent  in  it ;  he  that,  on  review- 
ing his  own  past  actions,  has  recollected  how  often  they 
have  been  not  conformable  with  the  divine  law ;  such  a 
man  will  shrink  from  the  presumptuous  thought  of  his 
being  entitled  to  God's  blessing  on  account  of  his  own 
deeds.  He  will  entirely  accord  in  sentiment  with  this 
our  eleventh  article :  "  We  are  accounted  righteous 
"  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own 
"  works  or  dcservings.  WTierefore  that  we  are  justified 
"  by  faith  only,  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
"  full  of  comfort."  But  does  he  find  it  expressed,  or 
even  intimated  in  this  article,  that  observance  of  Gospel 
precepts,  and  discharge  of  moral  duties,  are  not  required 
of  him?  That  principle  is  adventitious;  and  concern- 
ing any  such  position,  the  eleventh  article  is  totally 
silent.  By  the  limits,  then,  of  that  silence,  our  assent 
is  circumscribed.  Whether  the  principle  be  correct  or 
erroneous,  is  another  and  distinct  question ;  which, 
however,  if  we  are  desirous  of  meeting,  we  may  opiwse 
to  it  our  twelfth  article. 
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That  we  should  make  a  distinction  between  the 
words  of  the  articles  themselves,  and  the  reasonings 
grafted  on  those  articles,  will  be  a  caution  particularly 
needful  at  those  times,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
our  seventeenth  article.  Of  that  article  the  first  part 
states  the  meaning,  and  the  second  describes  the  effects, 
of  predestination.  The  third,  by  introducing  the  clause, 
"  Furthennore,  we  must  receive  God's  promises  in 
"  such  wise  as  they  be  generally  set  forth  in  Holy 
"  Scripture,"  qualifies  what  has  preceded.  Does  any 
portion  of  it  mark  out  the  extent  to  which  election 
reaches,  i.e.  whether  to  Christians,  myriads  in  number; 
or  to  individuals,  comparatively  few  ?  Does  any  portion 
of  the  article  distinguish  predestination,  by  the  title 
either  of  supralapsariaii  or  sublapsarian  ?  Does  any 
portion  of  it  say  of  God's  decree,  either  on  the  one  side 
that  it  is  conditional,  or  on  the  other  that  it  is  irre- 
spective ?  Not  only  are  such  abstract  and  discrimin- 
ating particulars  exterior  to  the  article,  but  the  very 
mention  of  points  so  recondite  is  studiously  avoided.* 
That  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  history  of  opinions 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1553 
that  our  articles  were  compiled.t  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  their  adherents,  thought  with  Calvin.  Craniner, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Lu- 


*  "  The  contrary  opinions  charged  on  the  17th  article,  are  not 
"  contained  in  it,  but  are  consequences  drawn  by  difierent  men  "I 
"  from  different  parts  of  it,  which  Uie  article  was  not  framed  to 
"  maintain,  but  to  avoid." 

This  passage  is  taken  from  Dr.  Winchester's  Letter  to  tlM 
author  of  "  Ilie  Confessional,"  Dr.  Blackburn  ;  and  is  quoted  in 
p.  130.  of  Dr.  NoweU's  answer  to  "  Hetas  Oxonieneia,"  in  1769. 

f  See  p.  245.  of  "Bampton  Lectures  in  1804,"  by  Dr.  Law- 
rence, the  present  Archbishop  of  Cashell. 
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ther.'  But  what  line  of  conduct  did  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  controversy  and  their  respective  friends 
pursue  ?  That  they  might  all  join  in  the  same  church- 
communion,  they  mutually  refrained  from  the  use  of 
language  which  would  at  once  decidedly  indicate  the 
opinion  subordinately  entertained  on  either  side.  They 
agreed  on  the  introduction  of  word^,  which  in  appear- 
ance indeed  are  concise,  but  which  in  construction  are 
of  extensive  latitude.  Their  brevity  admitted  general 
concurrence  in  expression  ;  their  latitude  left  room  for 
diversity  of  interpretation.  Thus  the  article  came  from 
them  an  admirable  specimen  of  reserve,  moderation  t, 
and  candour  as  to  mental  conceptions  ;  and  the  result 
to  us  has  been,  that  both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans,  in 
their  different  views  of  predestination  and  election,  may 
subscribe  to  it  consistently  with  the  highest  sense  of 
honour,  with  the  most  perfect  integrity,  and  entire 
satisfaction  of  conscience.  This  of  itself  would  verify 
the  fact,  that  the  terms  of  our  church-communion  are 
comprehensive.  It  will,  however,  be  a  forcible  corro- 
boration of  what  is  atfinned,  if  this  be  added  ;  our 
articles  are  purposely  so  drawn  up  and  worded,  as 
meaning  to  exclude  from  subscription  those  only  who 
maintained  principles  unfavourable  to  our  national  re- 
formed church,  and  to  our  civil  constitution. 

•  "Bampton  Lectures  in  1804,"  p-159.and  16*.  See  also  p.  59. 
of  "  An  Apology  for  the  prcBent  Church  of  England,"  in  1772, 
by  Dr.  Tucker,  late  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

f  "  The  same  moderation  the  compilers  of  our  articles  have  ob- 
"  served  in  the  points  before  us.  The  ProtcBtant  churches  abroad 
"  were  divided  in  these  points  ;  some  held  with  Luther,  and  some 
"  with  Calvin.  Cranmcr  and  Ridley,  therefore,  and  the  other  com- 
"  pilers  of  our  articles,  expressed  them  purposely  in  general  terms, 
"  so  as  to  include  all  moderate  men  on  both  sides,  and  condemn 
"  only  the  extremities  on  either." —  P.  120.  of  Dr.  Nowell's 
Answer  to  "  Pietas  Oxoaiensis." 
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A  review  of  our  fourteenth,  twenty-second,  twenty- 
fourth,  twenty-eighth,  and  thirty-first  articles,  will  con- 
vince us  that  the  effect  of  exclusion  was  intended  to 
operate  chiefly  against  Romanists.  From  them  there 
was  no  point  on  which  the  fathers  of  our  reformed 
church  differed  more  widely  than  on  the  subject  of 
transubstantiation.  Through  the  research,  industry* 
and  Judgment  of  Mr.  Todd,  we  are  most  opportunely 
furnished  with  a  work  on  "  The  True  Doctrine  of  the 
"  Sacrament  j"  the  author  of  which  was  a  prelate  whom 
the  Romanists  vilify  with  gross  calumnies',  but  whom 
we,  under  a  due  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  him,  most 
justly  honour  and  highly  revere  —  the  immortal  Cran- 
mer.  From  the  century  in  which  he  lived,  to  the 
memorable  fera  when  an  army  ahouted  for  joy  on  the 
acquittal  of  bishops  who  resisted  an  illegal  attempt  to 
weaken  the  Protestant  causet ;  from  that  lera,  tlirough  a 
long  succession  of  years,  to  months  but  recently  passed, 
it  was  thought  and  acknowledged  that  vigilance  in 
preserving  the  purity  of  Christian  worship  was  pecu- 
liarly within  the  clerical  province.  But  we  are  "  fall'n 
*'  on  evil  days,  on  evil  days  we  are  ftll'n."t  In  no  very 
becoming  language  we  are  censured  and  reproached,  if 
we  venture  to  intimate  our  apprehensions,  lest  the  pre- 
valence of  truly  scriptural  faith  and  of  pure  worship 
should  be  counteracted.  What ;  have  our  revilers  for- 
gotten that  charter   of  British  Hberty,  the   "  Bill  of 

'  •  See  a  most  satisfactory  viodication  of  Cranmer  from  these 
calumnies,  hy  Mr.  Todd,  prefixed  to  his  editioD  of"  A  Defence 
"  of  the  True  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament,"  printed 
in  1625. 

f  Burnet's  "History  of  hia  own  Times,"  vol.  i.  p. 744.  E<L 
Fol.  1724.  Hume's  "History  of  England,"  vol. viii.  p. 364.  Ed. 
1767. 

t  Par. Lost,™.  26. 
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"  Rights?*'*  Have  they  forgotten,  that  to  the  lowest 
individual  is  thereby  secured  the  privilege  of  petitioning 
even  the  king  himself,  and,  d  fortiori,  the  subordinate 
branches  of  the  legislature  ?  They  tell  us,  however, 
we  are  clergy.  We  are  so.  But  when  and  where  did 
we  renounce  the  ci^il  exercise  of  our  civil  rights  ?  They 
tell  us  we  are  clergy.  We  are  so  ;  and  by  that  very 
denomination  are  more  than  justified  in  our  endeavours 
to  maintain  our  Protestant  system  of  faith  and  worship. 
Let  us  recollect  the  solemn  engagement,  into  which  we 
all  entered  immediately  before  we  were  admitted  to  the 
holy  order  of  priests.  The  promise  required  of  us  is 
in  these  words ;  "  Will  you  be  ready  with  all  faithful 
"  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and 
"strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word?*'t  To 
the  observance  of  that  promise  we  severally  bind  our- 
selves by  replying,  "  I  will,  the  Lord  being  my  helper." 
True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  wc  should  act  in  contradiction 
to  another  promised,  if,  during  the  silence  of  all  con- 
troversy, we  should  unseasonably  obtnide  what  might 
not  be  in  the  jwrfect  spirit  of  "  quietness,  peace,  and 
"  love  among  all  Christian  people."  When,  however, 
we  do  but  meet  the  intemperate  aggressions  of  our 
religious  advei-saries,  we  cannot  be  charged  with  com- 
mencing interruption  to  social  harmony.  True  also  it 
is,  that  in  determining  whether  reasons  are  or  are  not 
sufficiently  cogent  for  upenly  deprecating  religious 
innovations,  every  one  has  the  indefeasible  liberty  of 
judging  for  himself,  and  to  no  man  living  is  he  account- 
able for  his  decision.     If,  however,  on  serious  and  dis- 

•  "  Blackslone'E  Commentaries,"  vol.  i.  p.  128.  Ed.  177S.  De 
Lolrae  on  "  The  Constitution  of  England,  p.  57.  Ed.  1793.  Act  1 
Wni.  &  Mary,  2.  2. 

\  Form  of  ordering  Priests. 

X  Ibid. 
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passionate  reflection,  any  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
deprecate  measures  which  they  think  injurious ;  as 
British  subjects  and  as  Protestant  ministers  they  may 
claim  the  right  of  using  all  legitimate  and  Gospel 
means,  which  may  in  any  degree  tend  to  discourage  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  and  to  impede  tiie  advance- 
ment of  Romanist  doctrines,  because  erroneous.  For 
if,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  the  Romanist 
doctrines  are  not  found  to  be  erroneous,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  define  what  "  error"  implies. 

6.  In  the  third  of  Dr.  Balguy's  well-timed  and 
judicious  charges,  the  subject  discussed  is  "  religiom 
"  liberty."  The  author  manfully  and  ably  contends 
for  freedom,  in  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  in  the 
language  of  conversation,  in  editing  worts  from  the 
press.  "When,  however,  he  has  asserted  our  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  each  privilege,  so  far  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  welfare  of  society,  he  denies  the  pro- 
priety of  inferring  from  his  arguments  a  licence  for 
disseminating  Atheistical  tenets.  His  words  are  these  : 
—  *•  It  will  not  follow,  that  men  should  be  left  at 
"  liberty  to  oppose  all  religion ;  to  write  and  print 
**  against  the  very  being  of  a  God  ;  to  spread  through 
"  a  whole  nation  the  execrable  doctrine,  that  the  worst 
"  of  men  have  nothing  to  fear,  either  in  this  life  or 
"  another,  from  the  vengeance  of  Heaven."  •  With 
the  moral  constitution  of  man's  nature ;  with  the  ends 
for  which  he  is  bom  into  this  world ;  with  the  very 
purposes,  which  social  union  must  constantly  have  in 
view,  if  it  would  maintain  a  beneficial  and  happy  exist- 
ence ;  with  the  essential  principles  of  rectitude  and 
truth,  accords  this  restraint  on  the  abuse  of  freedom. 

*  See  p.  225.  of  "  Digcourses  on  various  Subjects,"  by  Thomas 
Balguj,  D.D.,  published  in  1785. 
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Not  80  the  wild  and  pestiferous  maxim  of  that  humani- 
tarian, who  would  exempt  from  punishment  even  the 
teaching  of  impiety  itself.  •  If  there  he  taken  from  an 
oath  that  sanctity,  which  gives  it  force,  how  is  the 
magistrate  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  evidence,  and  decide 
according  to  real  facts  ?  If  an  awful  sense  of  God's 
omniscience  were  in  a  considerable  degree  lost  to  man- 
kind J  if  assured  expectation  of  suffering  tremendous 
consequences  in  a  future  state,  for  the  wilful  com- 
mission of  crime  in  this  life,  should  generally  cease  to 
operate ;  what  flagitious  deeds  would  be  perpetrated  1 
wh4  sacrifice  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  to  the  base  and 
iniquitous,  would  ensue.  In  the  absence  of  human  spec- 
tators !  The  very  idea,  tliat  such  effects  should  follow, 
is  in  itself  appaihug ;  follow,  however,  they  will,  if,  in 
an  evil  hour  of  infatuation  and  of  judicial  blindness,  the 
legislature  should  legalise  so  daring  an  insult  to  the 
majesty  of  God,  so  gross  an  outrage  to  the  conmion 
fecluigs  of  man,  as  the  unrestrained  use  of  that  impious 
language,  which  indifference  for  any  and  all  conse- 
quences would  encourage,  by  granting  to  it  impunity,  t 
It  would  be  perfect  mockery,  it  would  be  confusion  of 
terms,  if  the  maintainers  of  irrellgion  were  to  declaim 
against  prevention  of  their  wicked  efforts,  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  their  religious  liberty ;  for,  what  pretensions 
could  those  have  to  regard  for  liberty  in  the  exercise 
and  public  teaching  of  reli^on,  who  should  avowedly 

•  See  "  A  IjCtter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Sid- 
"  mouili,"  in  181  i,  l>y  Mr.  Thomas  Bclshain.  In  p.  8.  is  tliU  pas- 
sage :  — "  But  are  we  then  to  suffer  these  men  to  teach  absurditj^ 
'•  and  impiety  with  impunity?     Undoubtedly  we  are." 

f  It  is  a  lamentable  foci,  that  on  March  26.  1823,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  their  understandings  and  principles,  three  members  of 
parliament  advocated  the  cause  of  blasphemy  and  impuniiy  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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profess  themselves  propagators  of  irreligion  ?  Hapjnly 
for  this  country,  there  hath  not  yet  been  conceded,  and 
as  we  adore  the  divine  attributes,  as  we  are  anxious  for 
the  permanence  of  national  welfare,  let  us  hope  there 
never  will  be  granted,  toleration  for  the  public  teaching 
of  impiety,  i 

By  the  alliance  of  church  and  state,  which  subsists  in 
this  part  of  the  British  dominions,  the  king,  under 
God!  has  the  supreme  government  of  the  former^ 
equally  as  of  the  latter,  in  circumstantials.  Tlience  it 
follows,  that  whatever  in  externals  the  king  of  England 
sanctions,  the  church  of  England  virtually  sanctions; 
for  the  king  and  the  church  are  indissolubly  connected. 
Among  those  externals,  are  the  conditions  on.  which 
may  be  granted  on  the  one  hand,  and  obtained  on  the 
other,  allowance  for  holding  public  assemblies  on  reli- 
gious occasions,  of  those,  who,  not  being  in  the  contem- 
plation of  our  twenty-second,  thirtieth,  and  thirty-first 
articles,  do  nevertheless  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  and 
would  therefore  preach  in  congregations  separated  from 
our  church :  of  them  it  is  required  to  make  only  this 
avowal ;  —  *'  They  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
"  Almighty  God !  that  they  are  Christians  and  Pro- 
"  testants ;  that,  as  such,  they  believe  the  Scriptures  of 
**  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  the  revealed 
**  will  of  God ;  and  that  they  will  receive  the  same  as 
*'  the  rule  of  their  doctrine  and  practice."  In  a  nation, 
where  Christianity  is  incorporated  into  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  where  it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, terms  of  toleration  to  a  wider  extent  could 
not  easily  be  devised,  or  safely  proposed.  Of  their 
amplitude  and  reach  there  cannot  be  adduced  a  stronger 
proof,  than  the  fact,  that  under  them  convene,  for  the 
free  exercise  of  religious  worship,  according  to  their 
several  persuasions  and  ceremonies,  so  many  who  describe 
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themselves  by  denominations,  various  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  but  all  united  in  one  bond  of 
dissent  from  the  church  of  England.  They  do  not, 
and,  so  long  as,  conducting  themselves  with  peaceable 
demeanour,  they  adhere  to  the  piiqjort  of  their  oimi 
solemn  avowal,  they  should  not  experience  molestation. 
Although,  with  the  learned  and  pious  Lightfoot,  we 
cannot  but  apply  the  scriptural  passage;  "  For  such 
"  divisions  of  Reuben,  there  were  great  thoughts  of 
**  heart  •  ; "  and  although  we  cannot  but  anxiously  wish 
the  people  of  this  land  were  exempt  from  the  effects  of 
schism,  yet  we  could  not  be  justified  in  impeding  schism 
by  violent  obstructions  of  force.  Withhold  from  it  en- 
couragement we  reasonably  may.  Confute  its  printed 
paradoxes  by  publications  of  truth  ami  of  correct  opi- 
nions, in  duty  we  should.  But,  in  addition  to  those 
means,  for  counteracting  the  tendency  of  heretical  dis- 
union can  be  recommended  no  other  mea.surc,  than  that 
we  should  surjiass  and  excel  our  spiritual  opponents, 
by  offering  up  prayers  more  properly  conceived  j  by 
preaching  doctrines  more  sound  and  scriptural ;  by 
duly  administering  the  Holy  Sacraments ;  by  commu- 
nicating religious  and  other  useful  instruction  to  the 
poor  and  ignorant;  by  paying  attention  to  all  under 
our  care,  more  especially  to  the  sick  and  needy;  by 
leading  not  only  irreproachable,  but  exemplary  and 
truly  sacerdotal  lives, 

The  several  articles  in  that  encomium,  which  you 
heard  passed  on  the  church  of  England,  have  now  been 
substantiated.  It  is  hoped,  that  what  has  been  addressed 
to  you  this  day,  entirely  corresponded  with  the  purjiort 

•  The  passage  is  in  Judges,  v.  15.  Allusion  ismaile  to  it  in  the 
Life  of  Liglitftwt.  See  p.  167.  in  vol.  i.  of  "  Liglitfools  Works." 
Edited  by  the  Itcv.  Mr.  Pitman  in  1625.  The  volumea  are  tliirCeca. 
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of  former  discourses,  that  **  Servatur  ad  imum,  qualis 
<<  ab  incepto  processerit  *  ; ''  for  there  has  been  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  heightening  veneration  for  the  national 
church  in  which  we  are  ministers. 

It  was  noticed  on  some  past  occasion,  that  the  doc* 
trines,  which  we  this  day  maintain  and  inculcate,  accord 
with  those  which  were  received  and  taught  by  the  pri- 
mitive Christians.  In  fact,  from  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians they  descended  through  successive  generations, 
and  have  devolved  on  us  of  the  present  age.  The  same 
remark  will  be  applicable  also  to  many  of  our  ceremonial 
usages.  Antiquity  is  accustomed  to  create  respect. 
Under  the  sanction  of  high  antiquity  in  the  Christian 
sera,  for  all  its  principles  and  for  several  of  its  rites,  to 
such  respect  the  church  of  England  is  most  justly  ^i- 
titled. 

"  Meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change  t," 
is  the  maxim  of  one,  who  was  endowed  with  deep  know- 
ledge and  much  experience  of  men  and  things.  TTiaif 
however,  like  other  brief  sayings,  is  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  time,  and  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  So  judged  our  ancestors ;  to  whom, 
under  Divine  Providence !  we  owe,  what  are  the  bless- 
ings and  glory  of  this  country,  —  the  Reformation  and 
Revolution.  But,  taken  with  reference  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  civil  and  religious  polity,  the  proverb  w^ill 
mean  this :  —  "  Have  no  concern  with  them  that  are 
**  fond  of  change,  either  from  caprice,  or  from  im- 
**  patience  of  what  is  established,  and  avidity  for  some- 
**  what  novel ;  or  from  self-conceit,  the  companion  of 
**  inexperience ;  or  perhaps  from  some  motive  sinister 
"  in  its  end."  Brought  by  the  Reformation  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  Christian  liberty,  we  are  not  involved  in 

•  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  126.  f  Prov.  xxiv.  21. 
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difficulty,  we  are  not  reduced  to  a  dilemma,  by  pro- 
nouncing our  church  infallible,  and  thence  precluding 
ourselves  from  possibility  of  improvement,  even  if  such 
be  requisite.  To  ascertain,  however,  the  seasons,  and 
to  decide  on  the  particulars,  which  mil  so  urgently 
require  improvement,  as  to  demand  attempts  for  amend- 
ing what  resulted  from  the  anxious  labours  of  the  most 
learned,  the  most  wise,  the  most  religious  among  our 
predecessors,  and  what  was  prepared  by  them  for  public 
use ;  this  is,  indeed,  a  concern  momentous,  and  as- 
suredly deserving  more  than  a  comninn  degree  of  re- 
flection. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  accommodation, 
occaaionally  adapting  itself  to  change  of  import  in  the 
words  of  our  language ;  or  to  greater  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  sentiment ;  or  to  difference  of  custom,  which 
may  have  an  influence  on  the  ap^wintment  of  certain 
hours  for  the  discharge  of  sacred  duties ;  however  ex- 
pedient it  may  be  conceived  to  depart  from  adherence 
to  matters  thus  external  and  unessential ;  yet  that  in- 
fringement should  be  made  on  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics, the  vital  principles,  the  main  body  of  our 
church,  is  most  earnestly,  most  anxiously  to  be  depre- 
cated. And  before  commencing  even  such  accommo- 
dation, as  variable  circumstances  in  themselves  indifferent 
may  seem  to  recommend  ;  the  difficulty,  perhaps  too 
the  danger,  of  the  undertaking  should  be  well  considered ; 
the  utter  impossibility  of  giving  universal  satisfaction 
shoidd  not  be  so  entirely  foi^otten  or  disregarded  as  to 
carry  with  it  no  weight ;  the  degree,  in  which,  beyond 
comparison,  the  excellencies  of  our  church  preponderate 
against  its  minor  imperfections,  should  be  continually 
had  in  forcible  recollection  ;  the  duty  of  regulating  pro- 
cedure, according  to  the  decision  of  legitimate  authority, 
should  be  remembered  and  observed  as  indispensable. 
Ignorance  is  usually  accompanied  with  temerity ;  and 
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wbeu  those  two  mental  infinnitiea  united  are  precipitate 
for  alteration,  they  are  heedless  of  what  may  ensue 
from  the  attempt.  Experience  leads  to  deliberation. 
Both  pause,  before  they  enter  on  the  problematical  work 
of  removing  what  has  been  long  estahhshed ;  lest  in 
aiming  at  the  attainment  of  ideal  perfection,  they  should 
sacrifice  substantial  and  really  existing  good.*  The 
nicely  adjusted  proportions  of  an  edifice,  large  in  dimen- 
sions, cannot  be  fully  comprehended  without  examination 
continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  and  conducted  with  skill 
by  the  rules  of  architecture.  The  well  ordered  polity 
of  our  religious  constitution  caimot  be  appreciated  as  it 
should  be,  without  enquiry  into  the  combined  circum- 
stances of  its  fitness  for  the  saered  ends  proposedt ;  of 
its  suitableness  to  the  dispositions  and  opinions  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  is  intended  ;  and  of  its  congeniality 
mth  the  nature  of  that  civil  government,  from  which  it 
receives  and  to  which  it  gives  support.  Investigation  of 
subjects  thus  complicated  in  themselves,  and  thus  ex- 
tensive in  their  influence  on  society,  cannot  be  pursued 
with  success,  if  the  mind  be  not  adequately  instructed, 
patient  of  research,  and  capable  of  forming  correct 
judgment.  Those,  however,  who  do  come  prepared 
with  requisite  qualifications,  and  who  study  with  atten- 
tion the  peculiar  aptitude  of  each  arrangement  for  con- 
stituting the  whole  of  our  religious  system  j  such  men, 
as  they  progressively  advance  in  years,  proportionably 
entertain  increased  affection  for  the  church  of  England. 

*  "  It  has  been  therefore  accounted  prudential,  rather  to  let 
"  little  defects  pass,  than  bring  them  to  a  rectified  condition,  for 
"  fear  there  should  be  more  lost  in  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
"  ment,  than  gained  in  the  amendment."  Vol.  ii.  p.  296.  col.  2.  of 
Jeremy  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  History."     Ed,  Fol.  in  ITl*. 

f  See  particularly  "  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  in 
that  work  "  The  Fifth  Book." 
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Under  a  strong  sense  of  that  feeling,  this  discourse 
shall  now  conclude  with  an  exhortation,  conceived  in 
the  spirit  and  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  good 
and  pious  Whitgift }  **  Pro  ecclesi^  pro  ecclesi^  be 
<<  offered  our  constant  and  fervent  prayers  to  Almighty 
«  God  1''  • 

*  See  Zouch's  edition  of  "  Lives/'  by  Isaac  Walton.  Ed.  4to. 
in  1796.  p.  248.  The  biographer,  speaking  of  K.James  I.  and 
Archbishop  Whitgifly  says,  <<  He  (the  King)  had  a  great  affection  for 
**  him  (the  Archbishop)  and  high  value  for  his  prudence  and  virtues, 
**  which  were  so  useful  for  the  church,  that  he  would  earnestly 
**  beg  his  life  of  God."  To  which  he  (the  Archbishop)  replied, 
"  *  Pro  £cclesi4  Dei;  pro  EcclesiaDei  ;*  which  were  the  last  words 
<<  he  ever  spake ;  therein  testifying,  that  as  in  his  life,  so  at  his 
**  death,  his  chiefest  care  was  of  God's  church." 

Ibid.  Strype,  alluding  to  Archbishop  Whitgifl,  says,  '^Thus 
^  died  this  great  prelate,  full  of  years,  and  full  of  honour ;  actn* 
<<  ated  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  with  that  zeal  which  animated 
<<  the  illustrious  Father  Paul,  when  upon  his  deathbed,  to  breathe 
<<  out  his  last  prayer  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  in  these  memo* 
"  rable  words,  *  Esto  perpetua.' " 
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A   CHARGE. 


Reverend  Brethren, 
The  very  leanictl  and  orthodox  defender  of  the  Nicene 
Creed*,  hath  left  us  a  sermon  on  St.  Paul's  charge  to 
Timothy  t,  concerning  "his  books,  and  especially  his 
parchments."  It  is  imagined  those  parchments  con- 
tained selections  from  various  authors,  made  by  the 
Apostle  through  the  course  of  some  years,  when  he  could 
find  time  for  transcribing  extracts. 

After  having  explained  the  meaning  of  retg  fj.!f^€f,a- 
vas,  the  preacher  goes  on  to  observe,  that  in  words  em- 
phatical  St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  read  and  study 
with  diligence  and  attention,  X  To  several  inferences 
drawn  from  St.  Paul's  direction,  he  subjoins  this  note 
of  Estius  on  the  text ;  "  Let  bishops  and  priests  leam 
"  from  hence,  what  need  they  have  of  continual  reading 
"  and  study,  how  great  soever  their  proHciency  may 
"  already  be  ;  seeing  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  taught  the 
"  mysteries  of  religion  by  the  Lord  Christ  himself,  and 
"  now  had  been  a  long  time  exercised  in  the  office  of  an 
"  Apostle,  had  still  occasion  to  make  use  of  books." 

The  sei'iiion,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
is  a  precedent  of  the  highest  authority  for  discoursing  on 

"  Bishop  Bull.      See  his  Sermons,   vol.  ii.  pp.407.  412.  427. 
Ed.  1714. 
f  sTim.  iv.  13.  J  2  Tim.  iv.  13. 


subjects  connected  with  clerical  erudition,  if  tbe  occa- 
sion be  proper.  It  may  safely  be  affinncd,  no  occasion 
cau  be  more  proper  than  when  an  audience,  like  the 
present,  is  assembled.  Beibre  you,  therefore,  shall 
DOW  be  kid  some  philological  observations  ;  which  you 
are  requested  to  henr  with  the  candour  aud  indulgence 
80  often  experienced. 

When  the  Refonnation  had  been  established  in  this 
kingdom,  the  mental  powers  of  our  countrymen  were 
gradually  expanded ;  new  and  more  ample  fields  of 
knowledge  were  opened  ;  works,  historical,  poetical,  and 
critical,  were  more  universally  read  ;  cnqnii-y  and  re- 
search were  pursued  with  greater  freedom ;  the  pro- 
gress of  intellectual  Improvement  continued  to  advance. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  new  habits  were  superindnced 
on  those  ranks  of  society  which  needed  not  to  labour 
for  subsistence.  One  result  of  transition  from  feudal 
coarseness  to  more  civilised  refinement  has  been  this ; 
we  cannot  presume  to  exclude  the  laity  from  competi- 
tion with  us  in  literary  attainments,  according  to  the 
wide  and  general  import  of  that  expression,  as  applied 
to  writings  in  our  own  language,  or  in  the  language  of 
modem  Europe.  But  to  speak  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  there  is  an  important  and  most  valuable  part  of 
philology,  in  which  the  clerical  order  of  our  reformed 
church  has  been,  and  still  is,  eminently  distinguished  j 
sacred  learning. 

Under  sanction  of  that  privilege,  with  which  age  and 
experience  are  commonly  Indulged,  he  who  now  ad- 
dresses you,  wonld  advise  and  exhort  the  young  clergy 
to  make  it  a  material  object  of  their  attention,  that  the 
credit  of  their  order  should  be  perpetuated.  For  this 
end,  as  for  other  most  grave  and  weighty  causes,  let 
them  apply  their  minds  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred 
learning. 
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Those  among  you,  Reverend  Brethren,  who  have  not 
yet  been  long  engaged  in  the  priesthood,  undoubtedly 
remember  the  admonition  given  you,  and  the  promise 
made  by  you,  at  the  sea^^on  when  you  were  about  to  enter 
on  that  office.  The  obligation  which  binds  you  to  dili- 
gence in  studying  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  indeed  be 
discharged,  if  you  are  conversant  with  them  as  they  are 
interpreted  in  our  own  vernacular  language.  ISut, 
however  excellent  a  translation  may  be,  from  the  merit 
of  coming  close  to  an  original  (a  merit  on  account  of 
which  our  received  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Test- 
ament is  inferior  to  none  existing),  yet  more  excellent 
must  be  the  original  itself;  and  therefore,  if  possible, 
it  is  better,  because  more  satisfactory  and  more  con- 
ducive to  improvement,  that  the  Old  Testament 
should  be  read  in  the  Hebrew  text.  He  that  is  skilled 
in  the  art  of  painting  will  see  in  a  picture  exquisite 
strokes,  which  by  the  common  and  untanght  spectator 
will  not  be  observed.  Thus,  greatly  to  his  own  mental 
advantage,  a  reader  of  Hebrew  will  discern  particulars 
tending  to  illustration,  which  will  not  be  evident  to  one 
unacquainted  with  the  original  Scriptures. 

It  cannot  be  (brgotten,  that  we  arc  not  required  to 
know  even  the  elements  of  Hebrew  for  obtaining  aca- 
demical graduation.  As,  with  a  view  to  that  end,  we 
are  not  either  compelled  or  expected  to  be  Hebraists, 
few  of  us  are  Hebraists  when  we  commence  our  pro- 
fession. To  those,  who  conscientiously  and  laudably 
discharge  the  duties  of  their  ministry,  and  devote  their 
attention  to  the  multifarious  concerns  of  laborious  cures, 
there  remains  little  or  no  opportunity  for  making  them- 
selves proficients  in  Oriental  erudition.  Others,  to 
whom  paucity  of  parochial  inhabitants,  and  exemption 
from  unceasing  claims  on  personal  attendance,  give 
much  enviable  and  golden  leisure,  will  not  only  consult 
z  2 
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the  reputation  of  the  sacerdotal  character  for  superi- 
ority in  sacred  learning,  but  will  also  highly  improve 
themselves  in  their  advancement  towards  "  true  know- 
"  ledge  and  understanding  of  God's  word  ;"  if  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  the  age  best  snitcd  for  enduring  close 
application  of  mind  and  body  to  studies  demanding 
perseverance  ;  if  in  the  blessed  qniet  of  retirement  they 
will  cultivate  what  an  author  of  superior  talents  and 
capacity  for  thinking  and  speaking  correctly  on  the 
subject  pronounces  to  be  *'  literas  hoinine  ingenuo  et 
"  liberali  imprimis  dignas  ;  od  theologiie  scicntiani  ad- 
"  spiranti  omnino  necessarias."  * 

The  constituent  parts  and  essential  matter  of  every 
composition  -,  words,  for  instance,  in  one  case,  and 
doctrines  in  the  other;  should  be  contemplated  by  the 
scholar  and  by  tlie  tlicoloj^ian. 

^\'ords  ai'c  intended  to  express  ideas  created  in  the 
mind  by  somewhat  either  internally  conceived,  or  exter- 
nally oxisting.t  Language  best  answers  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  when  its  words,  either  in  primitive 
import,  or  by  clear  derivation,  most  distinctly  convey 
our  meaning,  and  most  exactly  depict  the  object  de- 
signed to  be  set  before  us.  We  learn  from  Mosaic 
history  that  Adam  was  placed  by  God  in  the  garden  of 
Eden.t  Hebraists  at  once  perceive  how  significantly 
the  word  "  Adam"  describes  the  first  roan  as  formed 
from  the  earth,  and  "Eden"  intimates  a  local  habi- 
tation, which  is  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  delight.  This 
adaptation  of  the  term  to  the  thing,  which  it  would 

•  See  p.  166.  in  th«  third  editioa  of  Lowth'a  "  De  SacT&  Poeai 
"  Hebrsorum  Prslectiones." 

Cratytua,  p.  2^9.    Ed.  Bipotit.  1782.    In  the  same  dialo^e,  On.un 

is  considered  as  pun/ia  ii7tif  lo  ^ir/fx^r/xa,   and  JnAB/ut  tbv  rfaryiia,TOi, 

^  Gen.  ii.  8.  and  15. 
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express,  Is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  and  in  itself  recommends  the  study  of 
that  tongue  to  your  notice.  Then,  again,  recollection 
of  the  very  many  ages  through  which  the  original  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  only  descended,  but 
have  also  been  regarded  with  profound  veneration, 
should  be  an  additional  motive  for  your  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  If,  moreover,  in  simplicity  of 
verbal  collocations,  in  copiousness  of  language,  in  va- 
riety, in  beauty,  in  energy  of  style,  there  is  any  excel- 
lence ;  all  these  inherent  and  admirable  qualities  en- 
title the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  your  esteem.  Consi- 
deration of  a  still  higher  concern  presses  forcibly  on 
the  reflecting  mind,  and  suggests  the  advice,  that  not 
only  as  philologists,  but  much  more  so  as  divines,  you 
should,  if  you  have  time  and  opportunity,  acquire  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.'  For  they  are  sacred, 
they  are  holy,  they  are  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  and 
of  revealed  communication  ;  they  will  enable  you  to  be 
tirm  in  the  primitive  faith,  and  to  deduce  from  the 
writings,  even  of  Moses  himself,  the  doctrine  of  Triune 
Godhead. 

An  attempt  to  prove  what  does  not  require  demon- 
stration, would  be  superfluous.  That  under  guidance 
of  spiritual  direction,  the  enlightened  historian  and 
heaven-taught  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  was  intent  on  avert- 
ing his  people  from  idolatrous  Poljtheism,  and  on  con- 
fining their  religious  worship  to  that  of  the  true  Jehovah, 
is  self-evident.  Tliat  point  being  admitted,  on  any  view 
of  the  fact  it  is  extraordinary  that  he  should  thirty 
times  use  a  word  denoting  plurality  in  the  Divine 
nature."     The  name  of  Bishop  Horsley  is  familiar  to 

*  See  Allix's  "Judgment  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  p.  166.  Ed. 
1699. 
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you.  He  -was  a  man  strong  in  mind  and  deep  in  learn- 
ing. Remarks  made  by  him  deserve  attention.  He 
writes  thus  ;  *'  That  the  plural  word  is  used  with  the 
*'  design  of  intimating  plm-ality  in  the  Godhead  in  some 
"  respect  or  other,  it  is  strange  that  any  one  should 
"  doubt  who  has  observed  that  it  is  used  in  places,  ia 
"  which,  if  there  be  in  truth  no  plurality  in  the  God- 
"  head,  the  inspired  writers  must  have  been  determined, 
"  by  the  principles  of  tlicir  religion,  studiously  to  avoid 
"  the  use  of  a  plural  ;  especially  as  they  had  singulars  at 
"  conmiand."  The  plural  is  used  in  that  veiy  precept, 
which  prohibits  the  worship  of  any  God  but  one  :  "  I 
"  Jehovah  am  thy  God,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the 
'*  laud  of  I'^gypt,  out  of  the  iiouse  of  bondage.  IJe  not 
"  unto  thee  other  Gods  beside  me."  And  in  every 
subsequent  part  of  the  Decalogue,  where  God  is  men' 
tioned,  the  plural  word  is  introduced.  In  the  second 
commandment ;  "  For  I  Jehovah  am  thy  Gods."  In 
the  third  ;  "  Take  not  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  Gods 
"  iu  vain."  In  the  fourth  ;  "  The  Sabbath  of  Jehovah 
"  thy  Gods."  In  the  fifth  ;  "  The  land  which  Jeho- 
*'  vah  thy  Gods  is  giving  thee."  • 

If  we  eitamine  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi* 
,dence,  we  shall  find  they  have  been  so  ordered,  as  that 
religious  knowledge  should  not  have  been  imparted  in 
all  its  fulness  at  once  ;  but  should  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  degrees,  at  various  times,  and  in  different 
portions.  Under  the  law,  the  true  Godhead  was  de- 
cribed,  acknowledged,  and  adored  by  the  appellation 
pf  Jehovah.  When  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached,  the 
same  true  Godhead  was  farther  and  more  distinctly 
revealed  under  the  threefold  character  thus  expressed 

*  See  "  AnimadversiotiB  on  Dr.  Geddes's  Critical  RemarkB  on 
"  the  Buiptures,"  p.  20.     Printed  by  Wilks  and  Taylor  in  1803, 
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in  our  Loi-d's  command :  Ylit^tu^tvTfs  /MiSijTsurarf 
TrctVTBt  TO.  e5i^,  ^ffljTTi^oi'Ti^'  aoTous  sig  to  ovafKa  jraTpof, 
xat  Tou  'Tioo,  xai  tou  'Ayiou  jrKsujiaTOf.  {St.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19.)  Before  a  clerical  audience,  with  tlie  strictest 
propriety  this  text  has  been  read  untranslated.  Know- 
ledge of"  Greek  was  a  qualification  indispensably  requisite 
for  our  being  admitted  into  holy  Orders.  Not  from  the 
V^ulgate  do  we  learn  the  doctrines  which  we  are  to  teach  ; 
the  precepts  whicli  we  are  to  inculcate ;  the  promises 
which  we  are  to  set  forth.  These  principles,  essential 
parts  of  pure  Christianity,  we  Protestant  ministers  do 
not  learn  in  a  secondary  way  from  the  Vulgate ;  but 
through  a  direct  course,  by  study  of  the  Fjat^y 
0iojr»6oo-T((iv,  as  penned  by  the  Evangelists  and  Apo- 
stles themselves.  By  habitual  application  of  time  and 
thought  towards  the  attainment  of  increased  ability  for 
interpreting  Holy  Scripture  ;  by  consulting  approved 
works  designed  and  calculated  for  illustrating  the 
original  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  you,  iny 
younger  brethren,  will  be  continually  adding  to  your 
professional  erudition.  Thence  you  will  acquire  much 
more  than  superticiul  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. You  will  be  led  to  just  conception,  to  right 
understanding,  and  proper  explanation  of  scriptural 
writings ;  you  will  be  on  yuur  guard  against  misinter- 
pretations given  by  lexicographers  •  ;  against  conjectural 
and  unwarmuted  altenitions  of  text,  presumptuously 
obtruded  by  self-conceited,  if  not  heterodox  editors ; 
against  the  unfairness  of  partial  critics;  against  such 
bold  and  gross  perversion  of  sense,  as  that  which  con- 
taminates and    disgraces  a  version,   new,   indeed,  be- 

"  Against  sucli  writers  as  Eichorn,  Semler,  Rosen  mil  Her, 
Sclilcycrniaclicr :  who  cmltavour  to  disturb  and  unsettle  foundations 
of  faith,  by  slraogc  parndoxcs,  sceptical  conjectures,  and  fanciful 
liypothescs. 
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cause  extraordinary  and  miexanipied ;  but  most  assuredly 
not  IMPROVED,  unless  miscoHstruction  of  words  and 
distortion  of  meaning  constitute  improvement. 

Of  the  enlarged,  correct,  and  satisfactory  information 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  Greek 
learning  by  the  clergy,  not  long  since  was  given  a 
luminous  specimen,  in  a  work  entitled  "  Testimonies  of 
"  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ." 
With  persevering  labour  and  extensive  enquiry ;  by 
quotations  apposite,  by  inferences  obvious,  by  concln- 
Kions  inevitable  ;  Mr.  Burton,  the  author,  has  proved 
to  demonstration  how  unsupported  by  evidence  of  fact 
have  been  the  assertions  of  modern  philanthropists,  those 
blasphemous  contenders  for  mere  humanity  in  the 
nature  of  our  Lord. 

In  its  immediate  reference  to  primary  and  authentic 
documents,  the  collection  of  "  Testimonies "  above 
mentioned  is  a  model  for  ns  to  imitate,  when  we  would 
point  out  Romanist  errors,  of  which  some  few  shall 
now  be  noticed. 

When  the  Romanists  are  charged  with  idolatry,  they 
palliate  by  replying,  that  images  are  honoured  only  with 
AouXfia ;  whereas  God  is  worshipped  with  Aargi la. 
By  this  distinction  they  would  have  it  understood, 
AevXeja  cannot  be  80  misconstrued  as  to  be  deemed  reli- 
gious veneration  in  the  highest  sense,  as  Aargcia  does; 
and  therefore  they  are  exculpated.  This  concep- 
tion is  erroneous.  For,  as  an  expression,  which  sig- 
nifies the  doing  of  an  action,  must  imply  the  action 
itself  i  so  A%uKsi«.  must  be  capable  of  admitting  any  in- 
terpretation, which,  without  force,  can  be  given  to 
AotiXeua*.  Now,  evidently  AooXeuat  has  a  devotional 
meaning  in  several  passages  of  Scripture.  According 
to  the  SeptuagiDt  Version,  the  Psalmist  says  AouXfutrctn 
Tip  Kugiui  IV  fu^^o<ruv>]  (Ps.  xcix.  Sept.),  "  Serve  the 
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"  Lord  with  gladness."  To  the  Romans,  St.  Paul 
gives  this  advice;  "  Be  fervent  in  spirit,"  AouT\tuivTes 
Tcp  Kugiu),  '*  serving  the  Lord,"  (Roqi.  xii.  11.)  To 
the  Kphesians,  the  same  Apostle  speaks  thus  of  himself; 
"  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons,"  Aou 
(Acta,  XX.  ig.).  From  St.  Paul,  the  people  of  Thes- 
salonica  received  this  coninicndation  ;  "  Ye  turned  to 
"  God  from  idols,"  AouXEttsiv  &nu  ^wvti  xmi  aXjjSjvco, 
*'  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God."  (1  Thess.  i.  9.) 
We  see,  then,  AwXevw  equally  as  Aoltoswo  maybe  used 
for  signifying  an  act  of  that  worship  which  is  directed 
to  God.  AoMficiat  and  AaTosia  cannot,  therefore,  be  so 
dissimilar  in  import,  as  that  they  never  should  be  taken 
one  for  the  other.  The  Romanist  discrimination  is, 
consequently,  a  subtile  refinement,  an  artful  equi- 
vocation, inadmissible  where  contempt  of  God's  prohi- 
bition may  be,  and  among  the  lower  orders  of  people 
actually  is,  the  effect  of  such  evasion. 

When  their  age  has  attained  to  the  years  of  discre- 
tion, ali  who  hold  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  must  annually  make  auricular  confession.  On 
that  occasion,  not  only  their  sinful  actions,  but  even 
theu"  irregular  and  improper  thoughts,  must  lie  disclosed 
to  the  priest,  from  whom  they  expect  absolution.  For 
enforcing  the  necessity  of  such  confession,  is  quoted  the 
direction  given  by  St.  James  ;  ESojxoAoylio-Ss  aT^'krj^.ais 
TO.  jraeaTTWjttaTa  (V.  Ifj.)  In  the  application  of  this 
text,  the  V^ulgate  interpretation,  "  Confitemini  altcr- 
"  utrim  PEccATA  vcstra,"  misleads  their  priests;  the 
allowed  translation  of  Rheims,  "Confess  your  sins  one 
"  to  another,"  deceives  their  laity.  Unrestrained  by 
interdicts  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  blessed  with 
the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  liberty,  we  appeal  to  our 
received  version.  We  there  find  a  change  of  expres- 
sion, which  leads  to  a  material  alteration  of  subject ; 
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"  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another."  The  fidelity 
of  our  translators,  and  the  correctness  of  their  intei-pret- 
Attou,  are  confirmed  by  the  following  remark  of  a  learned 
foreign  divine,  on  the  nord  jrapaTTTiofAoiTa  and  its  con- 
text.  The  discourse  in  this  passage  is  about  those 
offences  only,  which  one  man  hath  committed  against 
another,  and  for  which  he  requested  pardon  from 
another.  For,  as  in  verse  15.,  "  the  Apostle  had 
"  spoken  principally  about  ofiences  committed  against 
"  God  i"  80  now,  in  verse  l(i.,  '*  he  treats  of  ofiences 
"  which  ri^ai'ded  a  man's  neighbour  ;  and,  after  mutual 
"  confession  of  them  had  been  made,  he  would  have 
"  them  taken  away,  that  among  the  faithful  there  might 
"  be  mutual  affeetion,  and  thence  prayer  might  with 
"  greater  propriety  be  offered  unto  God."  The  con- 
struction here  put  on  the  word  n-apaxTw/xaTa,  is  clearly 
wan-anted  by  the  use  of  that  expression  with  the  same 
meaning,  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  where  we  read  in 
one  place,  sav  yao  a^rin  rotg  nvSfiMJs-ois  wa^anrai/JiaTa 
a-iTwv  (vi.  II'.);  and  in  another  place,  Bav  (xij  a^jjre 
ixaa-Tos  rat  aSa\<pm  cturou  enro  rate  xotq&uav  ufuav  ra 
TPagajTTw^Ta  (xviii.  35.).  This  text,  therefore,  from 
St.  James  is  by  no  means  so  fully  to  their  purpose,  as  the 
Romanists  would  make  us  believe  ;  for  it  inculcates  not 
confession  of  secret  sins  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind, 
or  emotions  of  the  heart.  Neither  from  that  passage 
can  it  be  collected,  that  we  must  annually,  and  at  a 
stated  season,  in  a  place  of  retired  secession,  confess  to 
a  priest. 

If  the  importance,  which  the  Romanists  now  attach 
to  auricular  confession,  resulted  from  obvious  interpret- 
ation of  Scripture,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  direct 
mention  of  it  would  have  been  made  by  early  Christian 
writers,  who  were  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Scrip- 
ture.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?   Neither  Justin  Martyr,  nor 
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Tertullian,  in  whose  works  more  especially  might  have 
heen  expected  to  appear  some  declarations  on  this  suh- 
ject,  take  the  least  notice  of  it.  Chrysostom,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  preparation  requisite  for 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Suppei'. 
His  comment  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  is  remarkable, 
and  much  to  our  purpose.  With  slight  alteration,  by 
reading  sxaa-ros  instead  of  avS^uiTo;,  liaving  quoted  the 
text  av^pmira^  ooxiixm^stio  sarov,  xai  aurios  sx  rou  apTM 
caSieToi,  xai  ix  tou  n-oTTj^tou  iriveTto  (1  Cor.  xi.  28.), 
he  proceeds  thus:  — "  He  {/.  e,  St.  Paul)  hath  not 
"  exposed  your  wound  to  open  new ;  he  hath  not 
"  brought  forward  an  accusation  against  you  on  a 
"  public  stage  ;  he  hath  not  placed  round  you  witnesses, 
*'  who  may  attest  your  faults  :  within  yourself,  in  your 
'*  own  conscience,  in  the  presence  of  no  one  but  of  God, 
"  who  sees  all  things  ;  there  enter  into  judgment  and 
"  cxammation  of  your  sins  ;  and  calling  your  whole 
"  life  to  recollection,  bring  your  oH'ences  to  trial  by 
"  your  own  mind ;  reform  delinquencies ;  and  thus 
"  with  a  pure  conscience  touch  the  sacred  table,  and 
*'  partake  of  the  holy  sacrifice." 

Consonant  with  the  passage  in  that  his  eighth 
Homily  on  Repentance  and  Fasting,  is  the  exposition 
which  occurs  in  another,  expressly  written  on  the  same 
text,  and  which  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  —  "  St.  Paul 
"  says.  Let  every  one  exnmiiie  and  satisfy  himself  as 
"  to  his  fitness  for  partaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ; 
"  and  then  let  him  approach  the  altar.  He  does  not 
*'  order  each  man  to  satisfy  annfher  in  examination, 
"  but  each  Uimxelf;  instituting  a  tribunal,  to  which  the 
"  people  cannot  have  access  ;  and  a  trial,  which  needs 
"  not  witnesses." 

Whilst  we  admire  the  total  absence  of  spiritual 
tyi-anny  in  these  mild  explanations,  we  cannot  but  be 
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persuaded  that  Chrysostom  would  not  have  written 
thus  sensibly,  tims  conformably  with  Christian  pvin- 
cipics,  if,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  auricular  confes- 
sion to  a  priest  had  been  considered  as  a  sacramental 
preparative.  In  truth,  to  use  the  words  of  the  learned, 
candid,  and  edifying  Seeker,  "  Private  confession, 
"  in  all  cases,  was  never  thought  of  as  a  command  of 
"  God,  for  900  years  after  Christ,  nor  determined  to 
"  be  such  till  after  1200." 

Whence,  into  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
have  been  introduced,  and  are  still  enjoined,  ascetic 
usiiges,  painful  severities,  bodily  sufferings  ?  •  Unhap- 
pily for  themselves  and  for  the  laity,  the  Romanist 
ministers  are  not  capable  of  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently not  competent  ibr  explaining,  the  just  import 
of  words  in  the  original  Greek  Testament.  Texts,  in 
which  we  read  either  ij-iravtulrs,  or  f*£Tavoia,  their 
priests  adduce  in  support  of  penance.  Proofs  shall  be 
given  from  the  Khemish  translation t,  according  to 
which  we  read  thus  :  —  In  St.  Matt,  iii,  8.  ;  He,  /.  e. 
John  the  Baptbt,  said,  «  Bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of 
"  penance."  In  St.  Matt.  iv.  17-  i  "  Jesus  began  to 
"  preach,  and  to  say.  Do  penance."  In  St.  Luke  x.  13. ; 
"  If  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  been  wrought  the  mighty 
*'  works,  that  have  been  wrought  in  you,  they  would 
"  have  done  penance  long  ago."  In  St.  Luke  xiii.  3. ; 
"  Unless  you  shall  do  penance,  you  shall  all  likevnse 

*  Concerning  Forms  of  Penance,  see  Bingham's  "  Origines 
"  Ecclesiastics,"  B.  18.  ch.  2.  sect  I.  and  following. 

f  See  the  edition  published  in  1825.  In  1601,  Dr.Fulke 
published  a  folio  volume,  in  which  are  the  RhemiBh  translation  aiut 
Rhemish  exposition  of  the  New  Testament.  The  errors  main' 
tained  by  the  Romanists  are  confuted  by  Dr.  Fulke,  with  much 
learning  and  superior  ability.  The  title  is,  "  The  Text  of  the, 
"  New  Testament,  &q.  by  the  Papists  at  Rhemes."  '  ■ ' 
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*'  perish."  In  the  Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles,  h.  38., 
Peter  said,  "  Do  penance."  In  Acts  xvii.  30.,  St.  Paul 
is  made  to  say,  "  God  now  declareth  unto  men  that  all 
*'  should  every  where  do  penance."  In  Acts  xxvi.  20. ; 
"  To  the  Gentiles  did  I  preach,  that  they  should  do 
"  penance." 

Among  our  fellow-subjects,  who  are  of  the  Romanist 
persuasion,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  read  the 
New  Testament  in  that  version  of  it,  which  is  allowed 
them  ;  and  are  seriously  impressed  with  a  sense  of  what 
they  find  set  before  them,  as  faithfully  interpreting  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  holy  Apostles.  Surely  it 
is  a  melancholy  and  grievous  consideration,  to  reflect 
that  from  such  excellent  and  pious  Christians  should  be 
kept  back  the  truth  by  misrepresentation  ;  their  spirit- 
ual teachers  being  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  cor- 
rect misconception.  "  A  change  of  mind  so  thoroughly 
"  effectual  as  to  produce  unfeigned  sorrow  for  past 
"  transgression,  an  absolute  hatred  of  every  thing 
*'  wicked,  a  determined  resolution  to  amend  what  has 
"  been  wrong,  and  a  settled  purpose  of  practising  what 
"  will  be  right  in  the  future  course  of  our  life  ;"  these 
workings  in  the  very  soul  of  man,  under  the  saving 
influence  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  from  whom  "  all  holy 
"  desires,  all  good  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  pro- 
"  ceed,"  we  understand  to  be  implied  in  the  word 
fXATat">$a.'  We  tlience  conceive,  we  give  full  force  and 
Gospel  meaning  to  that  significant  expression.  The 
Church  of  Rome,  in  her  doctrine  teaches,  and  in  her 
discipline  requires,  not  only  that  the  heart  should  feel 
compunction,  but  that  the  body  also  should  endure 
pain.     The  manner  and  language,  in  which  her  laity 

EiyaSoi  iiioT^^i).  —  PImvorinua,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bland  in  bis  note  on 
St.  Matt.  iii.  2. 
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have  becu  cautioned  against  adopting  our  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  have  been  various,  according  to  the  different 
periods  at  which  judgment  has  been  jironoimced.  In 
the  eighty-first  year  of  the  last  century,  the  author  of  a 
work,  entitled  "  The  Sincere  Christian  Instructed," 
would  not  venture  to  speak  more  strongly  than  in  the 
terms  following:  —  "  We  must  obsen'c,  that  the  Chris- 
"  tian  world,  in  all  former  ages,  understood  these  paa- 
"  sages  as  commanding  l/ic  doing  penance ;  so  that  the 
"  Protestant  translation  (i.  e.  repent)  is  a  novelty." 
(Vol.  i.  p.  285.)  Not  many  years  since,  a  Stonyhurst 
Jesuit  roundly  asserted  it  proceeded  from  ignorance 
that  we  substituted  the  word  "  repentance"  for  "  pe- 
'*  nance."  In  the  course  of  last  year.  Bishop  Doyle" 
intrepidly  advanced  to  the  highest  climax  of  censure, 
addressing  Irish  Protestants  in  language  most  reproach- 
ful. He  says  thus ;  "  You  have  no  holiness,  which 
"  was  not  equally  found  in  the  times  of  heathenism.  You 
"  have  discarded  penance,  and  all  mortification  of  the 
"  senses.  Your  pride  of  understanding  extinguishes  all 
"  humility.  Disobedience  is  your  original  sin,  which, 
"  were  you  washed  in  nitre,  would  continue."  {Reply, 
p.  7*3.)  Rarely,  indeed,  shall  we  meet  with  a  work,  in 
which  reasoning  from  principles  falsely  assumed,  in 
which  entangling  sophistry,  in  which  insulting  taunts, 
are  more  forcibly,  more  offensively  obtruded  on  the 
notice  of  the  Protestant  reader,  than  in  this  publication 
of  the  Romanist  Bishop  Doyle. 

In  a  tone  of  arrogance,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
he  says,  "  Show  me  the  origin  of  your  churches  ;  show 
"how  they  were  founded  by  the  Apostles."  (p. 76.) 
We  meet  the  demand  with  promptitude,  and  answer 

•  In  his  "  Reply  to  the  late  Charge  ofthe  most  Rev.  Dr.  Magee," 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1827. 
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his  call  in  one  seiitenco.  Be  tlieir  local  situation,  their 
national  appellation,  their  secondary  and  subordinate 
distinrtion,  what  they  may,  still  "  all  Christian  people 
"  dis[»ersed  throughout  the  whole  world"  (Canon  55.) 
"  are  comprehended  and  united  in  the  congregation  of 
"  Christ's  Holy  Catholic,  i.  e.  Universal  Church ; "  which 
church  hath  its  origin  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
(1  Cor.  iii.  11.  Eph.  ii.  '20.)  Christian  Protestants 
have  never  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  Church  Uni- 
versal, however  nnich  they  have  in  their  consciences 
been  forcetl  to  icject  the  errors  maintained  in  a  par- 
ticular jwrtion  of  it.  Their  renunciation  has  been  of 
that  only  which  is  corrupt,  not  in  any  degree  of  that 
which  is  pure  in  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  Acta  of  the  holy  Apostles  should  be  ob- 
served, with  particular  notice,  that  passage  which  de- 
scribes the  conduct  of  the  Berocans.  It  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  they  were  totally  unacquainted  *vith  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  nor  with  the  uncommon  circum- 
stances, which,  on  good  grounds,  might  have  induced 
them  to  believe  his  mission  was  divine.  Whether  they 
were,  or  wei-c  not,  influenced  by  such  an  ojiinion,  still 
they  heard  him  with  promptitude  and  attention  ;  and 
when,  after  having  demonstrated  the  correspondence 
between  prethctions  and  their  fulfilment,  the  Apostle 
had  asserted  it  as  a  truth  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  — a 
truth  made  evident  by  his  completion  of  the  prophecies 
conceniing  the  Messiah  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, —  tlie  Berceans  "  searched  the  Scriptures  daily, 
"  whether  these  things  were  so."  (Acts  xvii.  11.)  Does 
St.  Luke  condemn  the  Jews  of  Beroea?  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  pronounces  them  to  be  in  their  docility 
and  disposition  more  noble  than  others,  because,  with- 
out prejudice  on  the  one  side,  or  credulity  on  the  other. 
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they  referred  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  as  standards  by 
which  to  examine  tlie  correctness  of  doctrine. 

Would  Bishop  Doyle  commend  us  for  imitating  the 
example  of  the  Bertcans,  or  would  he  allow  that  our 
Sacred  Writings  should  be  the  standards  by  which  to 
ascertain  if  doctrine  be  correct  ?  Yourselves  shall 
decide. 

After  having  reprobated  the  use  of  reason  and  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  he 
adopts,  as  his  own,  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from 
Tertnllian.  "The  just  conclusion,  which  he  (i.e. 
"  Tertnllian)  draws,  is,  therefore,  that,  in  disputes,  the 
"  appeal  should  not  be  made  to  the  Scriptures,  nor  the 
"  contest  made  to  depend  on  them."  What  shall  we 
say  in  answer  to  this  remark  ?  Chillingworth  shall 
speak  for  us, 

"  The  Biblk",  I  say,  the  Bidle  only,  is  the  re- 
'*  ligion  of  Protestants.  I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long, 
*'  and  (as  I  verily  believe  and  hope)  an  impartial  search 
"  of  fJie  true  wnif  to  rternal  liappitiess,  do  profess 
"  plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  rest  for  the  sole  of  my 
"  foot,  but  upon  this  rock  only.  I  see  plainly,  and 
"  with  my  own  eyes,  that  there  are  popes  against  popes, 
"  councils  against  councils,  some  fathers  against  others, 
'<  and  some  fathers  against  themselves  ;  a  consent  of 
"  fathers  of  one  age  against  a  consent  of  fathers  of  an- 
"  other  age;  the  church  of  one  age  against  the  church  of 
*'  another  age.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sufficient  cer- 
"  tainty,  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  considering 
"  man  to  build  upon.  This,,  therefore,  and  this  only, 
"  I  have  reason  to  believe.  This  I  will  profess ;  ac- 
*'  cording  to  this  I  will  live ;  and  for  this,  if  there  be 

•  Chillingworth'B  work,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Proteatants 
"  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation,"  chap.  vi.  part  i.  p.  290.  Ed.  Folio, 
167*. 
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"  occasion,  I  will  not  only  willin<;ly,  but  even  gladly, 
"  lose  my  life." 

From  this  passage,  which  is  written  with  such  accu- 
racy of  knowledge,  lively  feeling,  animated  language, 
as  become  a  Protestant  anxious  to  learn  and  deter- 
mined to  follow  Gospel  truth,  this  discourse  shall  pro- 
ceed towards  a  conclusion. 

H^py  is  it  for  us,  that  habitual  application  of  mind 
to  the  Sacred  Writings  is  a  duty  inseparable  from  our 
profession.  More  happy  will  it  be  for  us,  us  men  and 
as  ministers,  if,  according  to  what  we  find  contained  in 
those  writings,  or  to  what  may  be  clearly  proved  from 
those  writings,  we  so  maintain  our  faith  and  regulate 
our  conduct.  Ifthusweact  as  men,  we  shall  be  evi- 
dently  solicitous  to  believe  what  the  Lord  hath  taught, 
to  observe  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded.  If  thus 
we  act  as  ministers,  we  shall  manifest  our  anxiety  for 
the  salvation  of  souls ;  the  souls,  not  of  ourselves  only, 
but  of  all  others  "committed  to  our  charge." 

Bom,  as  we  are  into  this  world,  and  placed  by  Divine 
Providence  each  in  his  own  station  for  the  benefit  of 
those  around  us ;  if  on  them  we  do  confer  spiritual 
bcne5t,  we  need  not  entirely  cast  away  from  our 
thoughts  all  regard  for  human  estimation.  St.  Paul 
exhorts  the  Ephesians  to  '*  walk  circumspectly,  as  wise," 
(Eph.  V.  15.)  l"he  same  Apostle  intimates  to  the 
Romans,  the  mental  and  practical  qualities,  by  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  which  the  servant  of  Christ  is 
"approved  of  men."  (Rom.  xiv.  Hi.)  What  men? 
Men,  who  love  Christian  religion,  and  duly  appreciate 
actions  resulting  from  a  Christian  spirit.  Nor  will 
such  withhold  their  approbation  from  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  who  are  conscientiously  attentive  to  the  several 
parts  of  their  pastoral  function.  When  the  sober- 
minded  and  serious  among  the  laity  see  thousands  of 
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the  clergy,  who  are  continually  tloiog  good  within  the 
line  of  their  own  prescribed  limits;  who  live  as  fathers 
of  families  among  their  pai'ishioners ;  who  are  uni- 
formly regular  in  the  discharge  of  all  parochial  duties, 
equally  without  as  within  the  church  ;  who  are  observers, 
advisers,  instructors  of  all  by  vicinity  and  by  appoint- 
ment brought  under  their  superintendence ;  who  are 
examples  of  a  truly  Christian  life,  and  patterns  of 
deportment  grave  but  amiable ;  when  the  considerate 
and  reflecting  laity  sec,  as  they  may  and  do  see,  thou- 
sands of  such  description  ;  all,  who  in  their  candour 
can  make  allowance  for  human  frailty ;  all,  who  can 
fully  discern  and  duly  estimate  the  operation  of  causes 
in  producing  effects  on  the  mind  equally  as  on  the  body  ; 
all  these  among  the  laity  will  not  only  regard  the 
clergy,  collectively  taken,  as  most  valuable  members  rf 
society  ;  but  will  pronounce  them  entitled  to  esteem,  to 
respect,  to  reverence ;  because  through  the  clergy  are 
derived  to  our  people,  those  sound  principles  of  morality 
and  religion,  of  just  conduct  and  righteousness,  which 
tend  to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
individuals,  to  conserve,  dignify,  and  exalt  a  nation. 

It  is  natural,  it  is  innocent,  to  wish,  in  some  degree, 
that  whilst  v/e  are  exercising  our  sacerdotal  function 
faithfully,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities,  we  may 
gain  the  good  will  of  rightly  judging  and  well-disposed 
men.  But,  sublunary  and  unworthy  of  our  vocation 
would  be  our  ideas,  if  we  could  acquiesce  in  the  com- 
mendation merely  of  beings  imperfect,  fallible,  short- 
lived as  ourselves  1  To  loftier  views  our  thoughts  will 
be  raised,  if  we  apply  to  ourselves  the  admonition  given 
by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  Study  to  shew  thyself  ap- 
"  proved  unto  God."  (2  Tim.  ii.  15.)  Such  advice  was 
to  be  expected  from  an  Apostle,  who  on  one  occasion 
encourages  his  converts,  by  reminding  them  that  "  our 
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**  conversation,  i.  e.  our  citizenship,  is  in  Heaven'* 
(Phil.  iii.  20.) ;  and  who,  on  another,  uses  this  exhort- 
ation ;  <<  Set  your  a£Pection  on  things  above,  not  on 
"  things  on  the  earth.*'  (Col.  iii.  2.)  Following  the 
counsel  of  that  Instructor,  super-eminent  as  he  was  in 
powers,  in  wisdom,  in  authority,  may  we,  and  all  our 
clerical  brethren  elsewhere,  make  it,  under  the  influence 
of  Divine  grace,  the  first,  the  continued,  the  last  object 
of  our  zealous  endeavours,  our  earnest  desires,  our 
fervent  prayers,  our  humble  and  pious  hopes,  through 
the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  Almighty  God  I 
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P.  S39.  More  excellent  muU  be  the  original  itself.']  "  Quia 
"enimGaUicum,  Hispanicum,Gernianicuin,itaHci]m  diploma 
"  inteIHgere  et  singulas  ejus  voces  up  pen  tlerc  valeat,  nisi,  qua  ' 
"  illud  scriplum,  appriine  calleat  idioma?  Qua  ratione  cori- 
*'  (iitianes  illas  perfecte  inlelligere ;  hoc  est,  Divmam  Verbo 
"  rum,  quibus  proponiintur,  ivtpyeiav  sen  tire,  eamque  cieleris, 
"sine  lingua;  Hebraicffi  notilia,  poterioius  inculcare?"  — 
P.  iv.  Prffifaiio,  to  "  Gram  malic  n  Hebraica,"  A  ucto  re  Do- 
mino Petro  Guarin,  primed  ot  Paris  in  1724. 

"  QitEc  vocuni  singiilarium  Hebrnicarum  proprietas !  Quie 
**  virtus,  qufe  efficacitas ! — Quam  simplex  et  naturalis  earum 
*<  inter  se  collocatio  ! — Quanta  in  sententid  gravitas  !  —Quanta 
*'  denique  et  quam  digna  Deo  loquente  in  tota  oratione  ma- 
"  jestas ! " — P.  v.  of  the  same  Preface. 

"  Quomodo  picturee  rudis  variam  egregiie  alicujus  tabellse 
*■  pulchritudinem,  ab  eximio  lic^t  pictore  tibi  ostensam 
*•  poteris  animadverlere  ?  nedum  mirari  ? 

"  Quam  multa  enim,  inquit  Tullius,  vident  plctores  in 
'*  umbris  et  eminentia,  qute  nos  non  videmus  ?  Qudro  multo, 
"  quie  nos  fugiunt  in  cantu,  exaudiunt  in  eo  geiiere  exercitati, 
"  qui  priino  inllatu  tibicinis,  Anliopam  esse  aiunt,  aut  Andro- 
"  macham,  cum  id  nos  ne  suspicemur  quidem  ?"  —  P.  xxvi. 
of  the  same  Preface.  The  passage  from  Cicero  is  in  his 
"  Academic."   1.  2.  s.  7.  p.  81.    E<1.  Davis. 

"  Srmplicitati  Literature  Sanctie  conjuncta  est  summa 
*'  (vep/eia  et  efficacia,  quam  Stivanira  &ive  Sfitwo'iv  vocant.     De 
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"  qua  antequatn  agntur,  notanclum  est,  diiplicem  in  sacro- 
"  Sanctis  Scripturis  distingui  posse  SuvorfjTa  sive  efficaciam  : 
"  una  rerum  est,  allcra  verboinirn,  qiice  reruin  signn  sunt  xm 
"  vu^SoXm.  Prior  innata  ilia  verb!  ccslestis  vis  esr,  qua  se<luli 
"  ejus  tractatores  trahtmtur  a  Palre  (Joli.  vi.  44.).  Hoc  est,  ex- 
"  citantur,  nioventur,  convertuntur,  illLiniiitanturi  renovantur, 
"  et  hairedes  sniulis  (Kternie  scribunlur.  Ilia  eniin  tractio  per 
"  verbi  ccelestis  seu  Scripturoe  sacrie  meditationem  fit,  ut  ex 
"  ejus  capitis,  V.45-  colligiiur." — "  Glassii  PliilalogiEe  Sacrie," 
p.  126.  lib.  I.  Tract.  3.  sect.  3.   Ed.  1694. 

P.  341.  CapioiKiicss  o/'  language.]  Bishop  Lowih,  in  "A 
"  Lelter  to  the  Right  Kevereiid  Author  of  '  TAe  Divine  Le- 
" gallon  of  Moses  demonslraicd"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1 76.'i, 
having  assericd  ihe  "copiousness  of  expression,"  (p. 81.) 
in  Hebrew  writers,  exemplifies  it  by  reference  to  the 
1 19th  Psahn.  *■  The  general  subject  of  (he  119th  Psalm  is  the 
"  Blessedness  of  Keeping  the  Law ;  which  is  pursued  through 
"  twenty-two  alphabetical  stnnzas,  of  eight  dislichs  each,  with 
"  much  sameness  of  (bought,  but  great  variety  of  expres- 
"  sion." — "He  [i.e.  the  Psalmist)  sets  out  with  a  formed 
"  design  of  amplifyinj;  Iiis  subject  to  a  surprising  extent, 
"  upon  a  plan,  that  necessarily  required  a  hundred  and 
*'  sevenly-six  disiiths,  upon  almost  the  same  thought,  and  in 
*'  confidence  of  an  ample  stoL-k  oFwords  and  phrases  to  carry 
*'  him  through  it.  This  manner  of  repealing  the  same  thing 
"  in  synonymous  or  parallel  terms  prevails  throughout  the 
"  Hebrew  poetry,  and  is  a  principal  characteristic  of  the 
"  poetical  style.  The  character  of  the  poetical  style  in  general 
"  must  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  language ;  and  the  pleo- 
"  nastic  character  in  particular  must  arise  from  the  abundance 
"  of  parallel  terms  and  phrases  in  the  language."  p.  85,  66. 

P.  344.  By  this  distinction.'}  "  Hie  non  incommode  qua;n- 
"  tur,  An  distinc(io  Aarpciai  et  AauKtixf,  quatem  urgent 
"  Pontificii,duni  volunt  AsTptiMvesse  cultum  soli  Deo  debitum, 
*'  AouAfietv  vero  cultum,  quern  fas  sit  Iribuere  creaturis,  aliquo 
"  nitatur  Scripturic  fundamenlo?  Nos  illud  negamus;  ratio 
"  evideniissima  est;  quia  lias  voces  sine  discrimiiie  UEurjiantur, 
'*  et  ejusdem  sunt  signification  is,  tarn  apud  profanos  auclores  et 
"  grammaticQs,  quam  apud  Grrecos  V.  Test.  latcrpretes,  et 
A  A  3 
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"  N.  Test.  Scriptores  flEiwrvruirrouf.  Veteres  Glossffi :  \eetptD» 
"  Servio.  Servio  AouXeum.  Hesychius :  AnTpcud,  A<ia\evtt. 
•*  Item  AoTpjuTOv,  Aoy^ixoy,  et  AttTpiuio,  SeSai,  Aou^ttio).  Tan- 
*' i]ein>  Aar^riM,  Aou^ia.  Suidas  :  Aarpcia,  Aou^^ia  tn-ipio'Sa), 
"  Servitus  mercedis  causa.  Matt.  vi.  24.,  Acts,  xx.  19.,  Rom. 
"xii,  11.  etxiv.  18.  etxTi.  18.,  Eph.  vi.  7.,  Col.  Hi.  24.,  cuitus 
•'  qui  Deo  tribuitur,  per  verbum  AduXeuciv  exprimitur :  at 
"  Matt.  iv.  10.,  Rom.  i.  9.,  el  alibi  frequenter,  idem  cut tus  per 
"  verbum  AaTpmiv  indicatur." — Suicer's  Thesaurus,  vol.  2. 
p.  216.  EdFoI.  1682. 

P.  346.  T7i€  discotirse  in  this  passage.']  "  De  lllis  tantum 
**  peccBtis  hoc  loco  sermo  est,  quae  alter  in  alteram  commisit 
"  quorumque  veiiiam  ab  attero  poscil.  Quemadmodum  eniin 
•*  versu  15,  de  pecoalls  in  Dcum  cnmmissis  prsecipu^  dixeral 
**  Apostolus ;  ita  nunc  veisu  16.  de  peccatis,  quse  proxinium 
"  spectabant,  exponit ;  eaque,  facta  mutud  profe»sione,  tolli 
**  Tult,  ut  mutuus  inter  fideles  amor,  atque  hinc  orta  ad  Deum 
"  precatio  rectriis  constarct." —  Annot.  in  Vers.  16.  Cap,  5. 
*'  Episto]4B  Sti.  Jacob!,  apiid  Curas  Philologicas  Wolfii," 
Tol.v.  p.83.  Ed.  Basil.  1741. 

Ibid.  Neither  Justin  Martifr.']  "  Justlniis  M.  in  Apologia  ad 
"  Iniperatorem  et  Senatum  Ronianum  omnia  ChristJanorum 
"  officia,  omnes  actus  religiosos,  non  tanti^m  apert^  et  can- 
"  did^,  sed  etiam  diligent^  recenset.  Hoc  ipsnm  in  suo 
**  quoque  ApologelJco  fecit  TertuUianus.  At  de  confessione 
«  auricular!  altissimum  apud  utrumque  sileDtium." — Suicer's 
Thesaurus,  vol.  i.  p.  1146.  Ed.  Fol  16S2. 

P.  347-  Chryiosiom.']  Oux  mvtuaXu^t  to  iX*t>i'  oux  «;  xoivs* 
Siarpw  vyy^  T'  ««'T)'optay"  ou  ir«f  woTflirt  fjLaprvpets  raw  vXiffi- 
IttKriftarmv  evSoy,  (»  ra  ruvftSori,  p-ifilroi  irapovro;  nXf/*  too  ^ayrei 
opams  0MW,  watfi  niv  xpitrtt  xeti  rw  iifutpTniMiimi  niv  t^rretviv, 
KM  irxrTU  Tov  ^lov  a*ciXoyi{|afi'EVO{,  inra  rov  wu  ts  xptTnipiev  tcyt  T> 
iftapriifMtTa*  Sioptoo  ret  9rAi|jUfitXi|fiara,  xtui  oufa  (utx  xtiiapou 
iruviiSnTOf  nif  Up»t  etvrou  rpKntfyn,  xMt  nj;  oyiaf  firrro^i 
Sucriaf. — Chrysostom.  Homil.  VI.  de  Foenitentia.  Op.  torn.  ii. 
p.  526.     Montfancon's  Eklit  Paris,  1718. 

Ibid.  £S.  Fatd  saysJ}  ■t>i)rt,  fioxijuat^n-a  kavrn  ixaore;,  xn 
ToT)  upt&tTBt,  Oupf  iTfpe¥'  tripiD  xtXtvti  Soxifuilfii*,  ttXX'  turn* 
iaoTtv,  ttS^noauvnr  waiAw  to  Sixairniptot',  tcnttpropov  TOy  tAfy^^ev, 
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Cbrysostom,    Homily  28.   on  Ep.  1.   to   the    Corinthians, 
ch.  xL  vol.  iv.  p.  569. 

In  his  **  Origines  Ecclesiastical/'  B.  xviii.ch.  iii.  s.  2.  Bing- 
ham refers  to  several  passages  in  Chrysostom,  similar  to  those 
here  quoted. 

P.  S48.  Secker.'i     See  Sermon  XII.  vol.  vL   Ed.  1771. 

P.  352.  The  Bible.']  ''  They  (f .  e.  the  Papbte)  always  sup- 
**  pose  that  our  religion  had  no  existence  before  that  aera 
^  (/.  e.  the  Reformation),  and  constantly  affect  to  call  theirs  the 
^  ddj  the  ancient  religion  /  though  the  famous  reply  of  Sir 

Henry  Wotton  sets  this  matter  very  concisely  in  its  true 

light ;  who,  being  asked  by  a  Romish  priest,  ^  Where  was 
^  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther?'  made  him  this 
^^  answer,  *  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then^  where  your  re- 
^  ligion  b  not  to  be  found  now  ;  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and 
^^  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.'"  P.  333.  of 

Sermons  and  Charges  by  Dr.  Tottie."    £}d.  1775. 
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A    CHARGE. 


Reverend  Brethren, 
T,  HE  Discourse,  which  will  now  solicit  your  favourable 
attentiou,  shall  begiu  with  reference  to  the  secoud  and 
third  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  there  find  ex- 
press mention  and  signal  notice  of  seven  churches  planted 
in  Asia.  Through  His  love  towards  those  who  had 
embraced  His  religion,  and  through  His  concern  for  such 
as  had  departed  from  the  purity  of  doctrine,  faith,  and 
conduct,  which  had  been  prescribed  by  their  heavenly 
commissioned  teachers,  our  Lord  commands  His  inspired 
Apostle  to  direct  Epistles,  dictated  by  Himself;  the 
contents  of  which  arc  most  solemn,  most  awakening, 
most  awful,  most  interesting.  Although  commendation 
of  what  was  laudable,  reproof  of  what  was  culpable,  and 
remunerating  encouragement  for  well-doing,  charac- 
terise all  those  seven  Epistles ;  yet  there  is  in  each  a 
discriminating  application  of  subject,  diversified  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  condition  ob- 
servable in  each  church. 

Before  an  audience  conversant,  as  you  are,  with  all 
the  books  in  the  New  Testament,  it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  particularise  the  names  of  the  seven  churches.  That 
Epistles  were  thus  addressed  to  them,  is  a  circumstance 
from  which,  if  there  were  wanting  other  evidence,  you 
might  reasonably  conclude,  that  the  places  themselves,  in 
which  those  churches  existed,  were  eminently  distin- 
guished at  the  close  of  the  first  centui'yin  the  Christian 
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aera.  Recollection  of  that  fact  will  naturally  incline 
you  to  ask,  What  is  now  their  state?  The  question 
leads  to  thoughts  afflicting  and  grave ;  so  changed,  so 
desecrated,  is  every  church  and  city  marked  out  in  the 
Apocalypse  I  Take,  for  instance,  accounts  given  of  two 
among  the  seven. 

On  the  spot  of  ground  where  Laodicea  once  stood, 
there  is  not  even  the  yestige  of  a  house  or  church. 
The  city  has  been  swept  away  with  "  the  besom  of 
"  destruction." 

A  serious  traveller,  who  went  from  this  nation  pur- 
posely to  view  the  remainder  of  places,  which  were 
pnce  so  highly  celebrated,  deplores  with  tears  and  con- 
templates with  awe  what  he  beheld  at  Sardis.  He 
writes  in  Latin,  but  his  words  are  to  this  effect :  — 
**  Here  at  first  look  occurred  to  my  mind,  how  much 
"  length  of  time,  how  much  earthquake,  how  much 
"  the  rage  of  war,  but  especially  how  much  the  anger 

of  God,  which  brought  on  it  this  destruction,  must 

have  powerfully  wrought.  Grievous  was  the  sight ; 
**  and  I  was  not  ashamed  to  weep  over  the  ruin  of  such 
**  a  city!" 

In  ascribing  ultimate  and  tremendous  local  chas- 
tisement to  Divine  displeasure,  the  passage  just  read  to 
you  suggests  the  subsequent  warning  reflection. 

Communities,  religious  equally  as  civil,  can  exist,  as 
communities,  only  in  this  world.  In  this  world,  there- 
fore, they  must  expect  to  suffer,  when,  by  falling  from 
one  degree  of  sin  to  another,  they  have  plunged  into 
the  lowest  depth  of  wickedness.  Historical  experience 
convinces  us,  that  the  effects  of  progressive  ungodliness 
have  been  gradual  corruption  of  morals,  increasing  de- 
viation from  every  thing  good,  and  final  ruin  occasioned 
by  those  means,  which  the  judicial  dispensations  of 
Cjod,  the  almighty,  righteous,  but  justly  offended  Go- 
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vernor  of  a  "  people  laden  with  iniquity,"  had  em- 
powered to  prevail  for  infliction  of  calamity  on  trans- 
gressors, hi  whom  no  call  to  repentance  could  work 
amendment,  and  upon  whom  forbearance  did  but  super- 
induce greater  hardness  of  heart,  and  unappalled  audacity 
in  adding  guilt  to  guilt. 

If  we  desire  to  have  it  proved  that  communities,  by 
name  religious,  but  in  actions  depraved,  have  been 
visited  with  dreadful  puuishments  here  on  earth,  we 
need  but  appeal  first  to  the  Jewish  records ;  and  then 
to  the  case  of  the  Asiatic  churches,  when  purity  of 
doctrine,  rectitude  of  practice,  and  kindness  of  disposi- 
tion, had  been  grossly  exchanged  for  corrupt  principles, 
vicious  conduct,  and  malevolent  hatred  between  parties, 
each  contending  with  violence  in  support  of  its  own 
unscriptural  opinions.  Then,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  St.  Fan),  those  churches  became  "  vessels  of  wrath 
*'  fitted  for  destruction." 

To  the  description  which  had  been  given,  and  to  the 
observations  which  had  been  made  by  another,  who  had 
witnessed  the  woful  condition  of  those  once  "  glorious 
*'  and  flourishing  churches,"  that  learned  and  truly 
Protestant  expounder  of  Prophecy,  the  laborious  and 
pious  Bishop  Newton,  subjoins  this  passage  from  St. 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  "  All  these 
"  things  happened  to  them  for  ensamples." 

The  pertinent  application  of  those  apostolical  words 
is  now  more  especially  reconnnended  to  your  notice, 
because  it  brings  us  immediately  to  that  point,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  this  Discoui-sc  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  in  view. 

Warned,  then,  by  the  degradation  and  decadence  of 
the  seven  churches,  with  vigilance,  with  circumspection, 
with  care,  with  earnestness,  with  anxiety,  let  us  pursue 
means,  ivhich  through  Divine  blessing  may  prevent  not 
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the  extinction  only,  but  even  the  diminution,  of  that 
true  light,  which  still  shines  upon  us  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  brightness ;  though,  it  is  to  be  feared  and 
regretted,  not  with  that  splendour,  which  illuminated 
our  church  at  a  period  more  near  to  the  age  of  Reform- 
ation. 

What  measures,  in  their  tendency  best  calculated  for 
retarding  the  decay  of  pure  and  vital  religion,  should 
be  adopted  by  us  ?  Some,  apparently  most  advisable, 
shall  now  be  mentioned. 

The  first  measure  is,  that  in  our  conversation  and 
writings,  private  and  public,  when  opportunities  may 
arise  and  occasion  require,  we  maintain  the  expediency 
and  necessity  of  our  church  establishment.  Against 
ignorance,  insensible  and  incapable  of  perceiving  its 
utility ;  against  avarice,  unwillingly  contributing  towards 
its  support;  against  pride,  superciliously  contemning 
our  order  and  rank,  in  the  classes  of  social  life ;  against 
licentiousness,  impatiently  brooking  restraint  on  the 
gratification  of  inordinate  appetite ;  against  iniquity, 
transgressing  human  and  Divine  laws,  ordained  for  the 
prevention  of  fraudulent  dealings  and  nefarious  crimes  ; 
against  impiety,  lost  to  all  regard  for  what  is  sacred 
and  holy,  abandoned  to  wickedness,  exulting  in  blas- 
phemy ;  against  these  enemies  to  our  church  establish- 
ment, we  are  bound,  at  proper  seasons,  to  oppose  the 
strongest  force  of  argument  founded  on  knowledge  of 
human  nature  ;  on  principles  of  reason  ;  on  deductions 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

There  is  yet  another  adversary,  which  we  must  en- 
counter ;  extravagant  zeal  for  innovation.  Rejecting 
the  serious  exercise  of  deliberate  forethought ;  disdain- 
ing the  prudence  of  careful  and  mature  consideration, 
whether  removal  of  what  at  present  seems  objectionable, 
might  not  be  followed  by  introduction  of  somewhat 
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exceedingly  evil ;  this  passion  for  novelty  is  blind  to 
consequences.  Unhappily  for  us,  there  are  in  this 
nation  too  many,  who,  making  pretensions  to  a  superior 
degree  of  political  wisdom,  despise  whatever  can  be 
learnt  from  experience. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  He  is  impelled  by  his  nature 
to  seek  for,  and  to  live  with,  those  of  his  own  species. 
He  does,  indeed,  not  rarely  indicate  affections,  kind  in 
themselves,  and  prompt  in  giving  assistance  to  others. 
But  (sad  to  acknowledge)  he  too  often  betrays  passions 
in  themselves  malevolent,  and  in  their  excess  injurious 
to  many  around  hira.  Civil  power  is  invested  with 
authority  to  exercise  control  over  attempts  improperly 
made  by  bodily  strength ;  but  what  is  to  check  the 
conceptions  and  regulate  the  tendencies  of  mental 
thought  ?  Religion,  and  religion  only,  instructing,  as 
it  does,  by  its  doctrines  and  precepts  ;  encouraging 
goodness  by  its  promises ;  deliorting  from  wickedness 
by  its  assurance  of  woful  retribution  in  a  future  state, 
to  the  workers  of  iniquity  in  this  life  present.  Legis- 
lators of  former  ages,  even  in  heathen  nations,  having 
observed  the  progressive  influence  of  religion  on  morals ; 
of  morals  on  order ;  of  order  on  public  peace,  security 
and  prosperity ;  in  their  knowledge  of  the  human  mind, 
in  their  experience  of  the  salutary  effects  resulting  from 
a  general  sense  of  piety,  and  in  their  conviction  that 
public  worship  was  calculated  to  promote  what  in  its 
operation  would  produce  just  and  right  conduct ;  those 
practical  legislators  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
public  worship.  Even  speculative  delineators  of  ima- 
ginary commonwealths  have  admitted  similar  appoint- 
ments into  their  visionary  systems.  The  respective 
authors  of  "  Leviathan"  and  of  "  Oceana;"  the  former 
a  sceptical  and  subtle  wTiter,  the  latter  an  ardent  lover 
of  civil  liberty;   conceived  that  a  national  constitution, 
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without  a  national  religion,  could  not  possibly  exist.  A 
work,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Nature  deIineated,V 
hath  in  it  this  pass^e  ;  '*  Toward  keeping  mankind  ia 
'*  order,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some  religion 
"  profiissed,  and  even  established,  which  cannot  be 
"  without  some  public  worship.  And  were  it  not  for 
*'  that  sense  of  virtue,  which  is  principally  preserved  (so 
"  far  as  it  is  preserved)  by  national  forms  and  habits  of 
*'  religion,  men  would  soon  lose  it  all,  run  wild,  prey 
"  upon  one  another,  and  do  what  the  worst  of  savages 
*'  do."  If  the  sage  reasouers  of  our  sapient  age  did 
not  disdain  to  receive  instruction,  which  might  be 
derived  from  past  times,  we  would  refer  them  to 
opinions  entertained  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
a  leading  aud  established  religion  was  thought  to  be, 
was  acknowledged  to  be,  indispensable  for  the  welfare 
of  this  countiy.  Mark  those  words,  "  the  welfare 
"  OP  THIS  country"  is  what  we  are  to  consider, 
because  it  more  immediately  concerns  us.  To  what 
pui-posc  are  wc  told  of  Transatlantic  institutions?  We 
might  dwell  on  th^ir  comparative  novelty ;  on  the 
impediments,  which  they  oppose  to  unity  of  spirit ;  on 
the  jealous  feelings,  which  they  are  calculated  to  excite 
and  cherish  ;  on  the  encouragement,  which  they  give  to 
the  dissemination  of  political  principles  injurious  to 
society,  and  of  textual  misinterpretations  contrary  to 
Gospel  truth.  On  these  several  circumstances  we  might 
dwell  and  enlarge  ;  but  let  us  dismiss  them  all ;  let  us 
come  to  the  principal  and  concluding  point  at  once. 
It  is,  in  brief,  this.  We  are  not  living  in  America : 
happily  for  us  we  are  living  in  England ;  yes,  in  Eng- 
land, where  for  many  centuries  has  been  established  a 
National  Church ;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  a 
Reformed  National  Church.     The  spiritual  effects  pro- 
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ceeding  thence  are  in  number  many,  of  which  one  in 
particular  shall  now  be  noticed. 

It  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  bnt  that  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  reflect  on  the  innumerable  blessings 
they  have  received,  on  the  wonderful  mercies  they  have 
experienced,  through  the  gracious  dispensations  of  Al- 
mighty God,  must  also  have  learned  how  indispensably 
they  are  bound  to  offer  up  prayers,  praises,  and  thanks- 
givings to  Him  who  is  the  original  Author  of  ail  the 
good  they  enjoy,  to  Him  who  is  incessantly  benevolent 
towards  them.  That  such  knowledge  maybe  improved 
and  become  in  their  minds  an  active  principle,  it  is 
more  than  advisable,  it  is  altogether  necessary,  that  they 
should  associate  often  with  others  in  openly  discharging 
devotional  offices.  For  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  obligation 
of  religious  duty  will  be  felt  less  forcibly,  will  at  length 
be  forgotten  by  him,  who  joins  for  public  worship  with 
NO  religious  community.  Of  the  religious  communities 
which  exist  through  Great  Britain,  yon  need  not  be 
told  the  denominations  or  the  number.  In  description 
they  are  diversified,  in  calculation  they  are  many. 
They  all  profess  to  take  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  their 
guide ;  but  then  each  community  interprets  for  itself. 
The  result  is,  that  as  the  communities  arc  numerous, 
and  each  community  puts  on  Scriptural  Writings  its 
own  construction,  discordance  arises,  tenets  opposite  in 
doctrine  are  Iiolden,  ordinances  various  in  character  arc 
appointed. 

If  we  contemplate  the  ranks  of  society  among  our  own 
|>cople,  we  shall  find  the  greater  part  is  constituted  of 
the  labouring  classes.  Occupied,  as  they  are,  in  the 
business  of  their  calling,  they  have  neither  time  nor 
comjietency  for  examining  opinions,  and  for  deciding 
I  the  important  question,  "  Which  of  the  several 
religious  communities,  differing  as  they  do  in  what 
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"  they  believe,  in  what  they  tcac-h,  in  what  they  prac- 
'  *  ticc,  approaches  nearest  to  gospel  truth  and  apostolical 
*'  institution  ?"  Here,  then,  ia  suggested  to  our  minds  I 
how  expedient  is  the  direction,  how  requisite  the 
guidance,  how  extensive  the  spiritual  utility  of  our  I 
national  establislicd  church.  Does  the  Hiaros,  by  its 
resplendent  effulgence,  warn  the  benighted  mariner 
against  striking  on  a  rocky  and  perilous  shore  ?  Is  the 
polar  star,  through  its  unvarying  position,  a  signal  object 
to  which,  if  he  steadfastly  looks,  the  pilot  can,  in  the 
trackless  deep,  pursue  the  course  that  will  lead  to  the 
haven  wliither  he  would  go  ?  Aptly  corresponding 
with  these  similitudes,  is  our  national  church,  by  the 
sound  instruction,  by  the  saving  help,  which  it  proffers 
to  those  of  our  people,  who  are  seriously  disposed. 
They  wish  to  know  the  truth ;  they  _have  not  leisure 
for  investigating  the  discrepancies,  and  pronouncin|^  j 
judgment  on  the  greater  eoirectness  of  different  reli- 
gious opinions.  Aiding  and  salutary  must  be  to  them 
our  liturgy,  which  clearly  sets  before  them  all  the  es> 
sential  doctrmes,  all  the  characteristic  principleSi  of 
Christianity.  And  whoever  in  his  heart  believes  what 
is  there  taught,  and  in  his  life  practises  what  is  there 
inculcated,  does  not  only  as  an  individual  think  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  Christian  &ith,  and  act 
consistently  with  his  Christian  vocation ;  but  he  does 
also,  as  a  member  of  society,  contribute  his  share  towards 
encouraging  those  pious  and  moral  qualities,  which, 
because  they  tend  to  conserve  and  benefit  a  kingdom, 
our  church  frequently  prays,  "  may  be  established 
*'  among  us  for  all  generations." 

As  a  second  measure  for  retarding  the  decay  of  pure 
and  vital  religion  in  this  country,  should  be  strongly 
recommended,  or  more  properly  speaking,  should  be 
forcibly  urged  by  us,  observance  of  the  Sabbath.     It  is 
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quite  impossible  for  us  not  to  lament,  that  from  t)ie 
right  manner  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  day,  great  and 
demoralising  has  been  the  deviation,  uitliin  the  conipiiss 
of  less  than  a  century.  The  period  is  iu  distance  not 
so  remote,  but  that  recollection  can  call  to  mind  the 
years,  when  the  following  coniincndiible  and  salutary 
us^es  obtained.  The  public  vehicle  deferred  travelling, 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  Sabbath  had  passed  away. 
Journeys  to  be  taken  by  private  persons,  were  postponed 
to  some  future,  perhaps  the  next  subsetjucnt  day.  The 
commercial  and  trading  heads  of  families  considered 
themselves  bound  to  see  that  those,  who  had  in  their 
youth  beeu  placed  under  their  care,  that  all  dependent 
on  them,  frequented  some  plaee  of  religious  worship. 
To  the  raeniai  servant  was  given  nmch  cessation  from 
ordinary  work,  and  from  all  but  evidently  reiiuislte,  and 
therefore  indispensable  employment :  to  the  domestic 
animal  was  allowed,  what  doubtless  was  in  mercy  or- 
dained for  it  by  the  Divine  will,  a  day  of  rest.  In  what 
is  the  present  unlike  to  former  ages,  with  regard  to 
consideration  of  the  Sabbath,  of  its  design,  of  its  duties  ? 
Whoever  would  ascertain  the  dissimilitude,  let  him 
notice  what  is  much  too  visible  on  the  highways.  Let 
him  enquire  who  those  arc,  that,  retirmg  from  populous 
cities  on  the  sixth  day,  leave  young  persons,  the  conduct 
of  whom  they  should  in  duty  superintend,  to  pass  the 
seventh  day  suitably  or  unsuitably,  as  their  youthful 
imaginations  may  suggest  and  choice  approve.  Let 
him  read  of  the  places  to  which  with  splendid  retinue 
the  votaries  of  uidiffercncc  to  sacred  concerns  resort  for 
show  and  pleasure  on  the  Sabhath  day,  thus  acting  as 
if  they  were  ]>crsuadcd  that  the  lower  orders  of  men 
needed  not  religious  improvement,  nor  the  brute  creation 
seasonable  repose. 

The  reprehensible  circumstances,  implied  in  the  allu- 
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ifions  wlilcli  have  just  been  made,  comparatively  speaking, 
were  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  greater  part  of  the  last  ' 
century.      Unhappily  they  are  now  so  common    and 
familiar,  as  to  weaken  in  the  pubHc  mind  due  regard 
for  the  regularly  and  wisely  appointed  solemnities  o£  ' 
religion. 

What  was  written  to  the  church  in  Sardis  ?  The  jj 
address  was  this :  —  "Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  | 
"  things  which  remain,  that  are  ready  to  die.  Remember 
**  how  thou  hast  received  and  heard ;  hold  fast  and 
**  repent."  If  we  recollect  how  great,  how  inestimable,,, 
was  tiie  blessing,  which,  under  Divine  Providence,  we  I 
received  in  our  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  and  then  if  ., 
we  consider  how  much  more  the  Sabbath  is  now  dese- 
crated than  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers,  we 
may  by  obvious  adaptation  well  imagine  the  reminding 
language,  the  solemn  warning,  the  serious  command 
intended  for  the  Sardians,  to  have  been  directed  to 
the  professed  members  of  our  own  church.  May  the 
application  of  that  salutary  counsel  not  be  iu  vain  I 
Whatever  regard  for  pure  Christianity  still  remains 
among  us,  may  it  be  holden  fast.  Whatever  sense  of 
jMety  still  lives,  may  it  be  "  strengthened."  Perfectly 
within  our  own  remembrance,  the  state  (^  depravity 
into  which  a  people  may  &11,  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  utter  disregard  for  the  Lord's  day,  was  lamentably 
and  horribly  attested  in  a  nation,  foreign  indeed,  but 
European.  A  change,  which  if  contrasted  with  tfae 
preceding  deeds  of  blasphemous  impiety,  may  be  called 
blessed,  has  for  some  few  past  years  been  there  enjoyed. 
But  even  yet,  the  Lord's  day  is  far  from  being  univer- 
sally hallowed ;  and  if  hallowed,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
to  a  degree  and  in  a  manner  adequately  reverential. 
Consideration  of  that  circumstance  alone  must  to  a 
reflecting  mind  occasion  regret,  that  so  many  young 
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persons,  going  from  our  own  country,  should  be  pur- 
suing the  course  of  their  education,  where  though  not 
through  the  whole,  yet  through  the  latter  part  of  the 
Sabbath,  unthinking  levity  predominates.  For,  what 
will  be  the  result?  Thousands,  when  they  return  to 
their  native  land,  will  be  prejudiced  against  that  decent 
composure,  that  serene  quietude,  that  sobriety  of  beha- 
viour, which  best  accord  with  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Impressions  made  on  them  by  objects  seen,  by 
opinions  heard,  by  practices  observed  at  an  early  age, 
and  for  some  continued  length  of  juvenile  time,  will 
not  soon  be  effaced.  From  their  rank  and  fortune  they 
will  have  influence  on  society,  the  operation  of  which 
will  be  a  change  in  the  British  character  j  a  change  to 
be  deprecated,  because  foresight  of  its  consequences 
cannot  be  unattended  with  apprehensions  painful  to 
every  one,  who  would  avert  debiisement  of  mind  and  of 
conduct  from  the  next  generation.  Those  of  yon,  my 
brethren,  who  may  live  to  witness  attempts  at  innova- 
tion injurious  either  to  our  Christian  faith,  or  to  our 
holy  ordinances,  or  to  our  virtuous  principles  ;  as  you 
know  and  appreciate  the  nature  of  your  sacerdotal 
ministry ;  as  you  earnestly  wish  for  the  real  good  of 
your  country ;  as  you  honour  and  adore  the  blessed 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  love  his  holy  Gospel ;  as  you 
are  zealous  for  the  glory  of  Almighty  God;  firmly 
resist  both  the  covert  and  open  endeavours  of  irreligion, 
that  source  of  corruption  in  the  heart,  and  of  libertinism 
in  the  manners  and  actions  of  all  whom  it  taints. 

The  third  measure  for  retarding  the  decay  of  pure 
and  vital  religion  in  this  country,  will  be  circumspection 
in  appointment  to  the  sacred  ministry. 

How  fai-  a  candidate  for  admission  into  holy  orders 
maybe  qualified  by  his  learning,  is  a  subject  of  enquiry, 
on  which  the  examiner  must  decide. 
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That  the  candidate  sliould  not  come  on  pretensions  J 
unwarrantable,  but  should  offer  himself  on  grounds  un- 
questionably just,  security  is  attbrdcd  by  the  solenut  i 
declaration  of  an  incumbent,  that  he  does  not  give  a  { 
title  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  candidate  J 
to  obtain  holy  orders. 

For  grave  consideration  in  the  case  befcWB  ns,  theiw  1 
is  a  third,  and  that  a  weighty  particular,  viz.  the  clerical  ' 
testimonial  of  character. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  as  men,  as  Cliristians, 
as  teachers,  as  [>attcnis,  the  ministers  of  religion  should  i 
be  irreproachable.  In  abstract  theory,  it  is  indeed  | 
true,  that  the  people  should  act  as  they  are  taught  ^ 
but  we  know  by  experience  the  real  fact  is,  the  gene- 
rality are  more  influenced  by  example  than  by  pre- 
cept. Thence  it  happens,  that  if  any  one  of  the 
clerical  order  should  for  his  language,  habits,  and 
manners  be  reprehensible,  he  does  more  injury  by  his 
conduct  to  morals  and  to  religion,  than  he  can  promote 
and  enforce  right  attention  to  them  by  his  discourses. 
For  guarding  against  the  admission  of  improper  persons 
into  the  sacerdotal  office,  most  effectnal  will  be  caution 
about  the  signature  of  testimonials ;  those  documents, 
irom  which  alone  a  bishop  can  learn  the  real  character 
of  strangers ;  those  documents,  in  the  correctness  of 
which  he  confides,  because  they  come  from  Ecclesiastics, 
whom  he  would  insult,  if  he  thought  them  capable  of 
misrepresentation. 

It  was  not  in  this,  but  in  a  diocese  remote  from  our 
own,  that  a  parochial  clei^yman  saw  too  much  occasion 
for  directing  the  minds  of  his  brethren  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  subject.  In  a  tract,  the  contents  of  which 
are  brief  but  eneigetic,  he  forcibly  discouraged  bearing 
testimony  to  the  requisite  qualifications  of  any  candi- 
date, unless  personal  knowledge  long  subsisting,  and 
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observation  extended  through  many  years,  should  really 
warrant  a  belief  and  assurance  that  such  candidate  was 
worthy  of  ordination. 

To  those  clergymen  whom  he  had  more  immediately 
in  his  thoughts,  the  author  might  have  proposed  a 
question  somewhat  after  this  manner.  In  cases  of 
common  life,  will  facility  of  inconsiderate  compliance 
with  a  request;  will  false  delicacy;  will  fear  of  giving 
offi^nce ;  wUl  unconcerned  disregard  of  consequences  ; 
will  either  of  such  pleas  be  admitted  as  au  excuse  for 
misrepresentation  ?  The  answer  must  be,  assuredly 
not.  Made,  perhaps,  tlic  misrepresentation  might  have 
been,  without  the  least  degree  of  sinister  intention ; 
still,  however,  it  is  culpable,  because  approaching  near 
to  a  species  of  deception.  The  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  such  a  question  and  such  a  reply,  must  be  this : 
if,  then,  we  should  be  careful  previously  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  sentiments,  what  the  habits,  and  what  the 
manners  of  that  person  whom  we  would  introduce  to 
another,  asserting  him  to  be  proper  for  the  situation 
which  he  is  to  fill,  and  for  the  employment  in  which  he 
is  to  be  engaged  ;  surely  we  ought  to  be  much  more 
earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  learn,  beyond  possibility  of 
doubt,  how  far  the  candidate  whom  we  recommend  is 
really  "  apt  and  meet "  for  a  work,  the  great  objects  of 
which  are  the  glorifying  of  God,  the  edifying  of  His 
people,  the  reclaiming  of  sinners,  the  saving  of  souls  I 

A  fourth  measure  for  retarding  the  decay  of  pure  and 
vital  religion  in  this  country,  will  be  the  exercise  of 
vigilance  in  observing  publications. 

This  topic  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  produc- 
tiotis,  which,  if  not  ephemeral,  are  yet  seldom  reserved 
for  attentive  notice  at  some  dist:mt  time  ;  by  allusion 
to  books  which,  in  too  many  instances,  have  been 
favoured  with  a  high  degree  of  approbation,  instead  of 
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bcinff  dctestcil ;    by  a  prospective  view  of  what,  it  is  to  j 
be  feared,  will  most  suit  the  taste  of"  future  readers, 
although  not  universally,  yet  more  generally  than  not  I 
to  be  deprecated. 

K(jual)y  evident  and  lamentable  is  the  truth,  that  the  \ 
same  intellectual  powers  which,  if  properly  used,  c{wi- 
tluce  to  improvement  in  wliat  is  good  j  by  perverse 
application  not  only  may,  but  (iitally  for  this  kingdom 
do,  encourage  and  propagate  what  is  evil  in  opinions, 
in  principles,  and  in  conduct.  Mark  the  criminal,  but 
unhappily  for  us  too  cominou  direction  of  talent,  J 
towards  the  worst  of  purposes  in  our  popular  writings. 
The  press  teems  with  daily  and  periodical  productions  j 
of  which  some  misrepresent  facts,  vilify  reputation,  and  ] 
tiepreciate  woith.  tjomc  animate  sedition,  and  would, 
if  |)ossible,  subvert  legal  government.  Others  endeavour 
to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  correct  and  practical 
morality,  to  heighten  disregard  for  sacred  ordinances, 
and  to  make  religion  itself  no  longer  an  object  of 
serious,  reverential,  and  primary  consideration. 

To  what  a  degree  may  not  only  the  young,  but  also 
persons  in  the  middle  age  of  life,  who  are  indeed  eager 
for  new  books,  but  who,  hating  reflection,  will  take 
up  none  which  m  subject  do  not  interest  their  passions, 
but  which  do  veqnire  application  of  thought ;  to  what 
a  degree  may  such  be  vitiated  by  those  productions  of 
genius,  in  which  the  plan  is  conceived  by  creative  fancy, 
but  thoughts  are  suggested  and  language  dictated  by 
moral  comiption  I  In  this  species  of  composition,  the 
author  forms  an  ideal  person  ;  throughout  the  book 
distinguishes  him  as  the  principal  character ;  gives  him 
qualities  in  themselves  amiable  ;  ascribes  to  him  actions 
confessedly  laudable.  This  artful  contrivance  beguiles 
the  reader ;  excites  in  him  attention  and  interest ; 
and  draws  him  on  to  the  main  part  of  the  8toi>'.     In 
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tlie  course,  however,  of  this  fictitious  tale,  what  ilocs 
the  ideal  person  prove  to  be  ?  A  profligate  libertine, 
second  to  none  of  that  infamous  description.  And 
what  are  the  effects  intended  to  be  produced  by  those 
who  write  such  fascinating  but  demoraUsiiig  books? 
The  basest  of  ends.  They  would  make  vice  fashionable  j 
irregular  gratification  trivial  ;  illicit  connection  venial ; 
self-destruction  optional.  In  few  and  plain  words, 
they  are  the  advocates  of  concupiscence,  adultery,  and 
suicide. 

When  a  compiler  of  history  prosecutes  his  work 
through  many  volumes,  really  purposing  to  be  faithful 
in  what  he  records,  and  useful,  when  with  his  narra- 
tive he  intennixes  reflections,  he  is  entitled  to  our 
thanks.  But  in  what  terms  sufficiently  strong  can  we 
reproach  a  man,  who  professing  to  give  an  authentic 
account  of  past  transactions,  is  wilfully  untrue  in  re- 
lating occurrences,  studiously  deceitful  in  forging  pas- 
sages, false  in  colouring,  malevolent  in  remarking,  and 
all  this  in  the  sinful  hope  and  wicked  design  of  bring- 
ing contempt  on  Christianity?  The  work  of  such  an 
author  must  occasion  disgust,  provoke  resentment,  and 
excite  abhorrence  in  every  reader  whose  mind  is  in- 
genuous, properly  instnicted,  and  duly  impressed  with 
a  sense  and  love  of  Gospel  truth  ;  and  the  author  him- 
self, for  what  is  thus  culpable,  can  deserve  nothing 
but  the  most  unqualifled  condemnation.  That  sentence 
will  he  justly  pronounced  against  the  writer  who, 
labouring  to  support  the  cause  of  iufldelity,  sent  into 
the  world  successive  volumes  on  the  "  Decline  and 
"  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  Ilis  history,  even  ui 
its  abbreviated  form,  on  account  of  its  mendacity,  un- 
candid  statement,  and  malignant  intention  against  re- 
vealed religion,  should  be  consigned  to  destruction,  as 
were  the  magical  books  of  the  Ephesian  converts. 
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Metaphysical  paradoxes,  hesitating  doubts,  and  sus- 
pensive opinion,  even  on  the  most  interesting  and  grave 
subjects,  will  have  the  highest  approbation  of  the  scio- 
list and  of  the  sceptic.  Writings,  detestable  for  their 
studied  purpose  of  covertly  propagating  deceit  and 
error,  will  be  recommended  by  them  for  extensive 
notice.  But  let  it  be  hoped  their  attempts  will  be 
frustrated.  For,  if  books  of  that  description  are  widely 
disseminated,  and  should  thence  come  to  readers  who, 
though  not  uneducatt'd,  are  yet  from  want  of  liabit  and 
leisure  incompetent  to  discover  what  is  hidden  under 
artful  language,  and  to  detect  the  falsehood  of  subtle 
argumeut,  of  specious  and  misleading  sophistry  ;  if  the 
generality  of  readers,  in  the  middle  and  superior  ranks 
of  society,  are  ensnared  by  such  books,  you  will  soon 
have  reason  to  lament  the  increase  of  nominal 
Christians. 

Disinclination  to  the  acknowledgment  of  truth,  is 
indeed,  created  by  all  mental  vices;  but  by  none  more 
than  by  pride  of  intellect.  They,  who  are  inflated  by 
the  vain  imagination  of  self-conceit,  choose,  as  they 
term  it,  to  think  for  themselves;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  a  subject  not  according  to  the  usual 
forms  of  making  enquiry  and  drawing  inferences  ;  but 
in  a  way  and  after  a  manner  originating  in  their  own 
&ncy,  the  consequence  of  which,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  a  false  deduction.  They  reject  principles  which, 
because  founded  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature, 
and  in  the  essential  qualities  of  things,  the  wisest  men 
in  all  civilised  nations  have  adopted  as  rules  for  direc- 
tion of  thought,  discourse,  and  conduct.  Philosophists 
deem  it  an  indignity  offered  to  their  superior  understuid- 
ing,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  them  instruction. 
They  question  or  deny  the  correctness  of  opinions 
which  have  resulted  from  the  wide  experience,  observ- 
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Rtion,  ami  right  judgment  of  otliers.  They  resist  the 
force  of  testimony  which,  througli  many  successive  ages, 
carried  the  fullest  conviction  to  millions  of  penetratinff 
minds,  and  in  those  minds  wrought  the  firmest  belief. 
Aa  if  it  were  exemption  from  vulgar  prejudice,  saga- 
cious beyond  others,  they  adhere  to  free-thinking  in- 
fidelity with  no  small  degree  of  self-applause.  But, 
surely,  to  demand  stronger  evidence  than  what  com- 
pletely satisHed  Sir  Matthew  Hales,  Lord  Bacon,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  Mr.  Locke,  that  our  holy  religion 
is  founded  on  the  certainty  of  fact,  betrays  intellectual 
arrogance  most  illaudable,  because  inconsistent  with 
sound  reason  and  ingenuous  candour. 

On  no  subjects  wliatever  ought  conceptions  theo- 
retical to  be  admitted  as  grounds  for  conclusive  reason, 
ing  ;  because,  as  the  premises  are  not  founded  in  cer- 
tainty, 80  neither  can  be  the  consequences  which  follow. 
In  objects  of  which  our  senses  can  judge,  experiment 
alone  can  give  that  proof  which  will  command  assent. 
On  that  principle  let  us  proceed  to  enquire  about 
"  matter." 

"  Matter"  has  been  moulded  into  shapes  innumer- 
able, and  by  human  art  has  been  made  instrumental 
to  the  effecting  of  purposes  alike  many  and  various. 
But  was  it  ever  known  to  have  perception,  or  under- 
standing,  or  thought,  or  invention  ?  Did  it  ever  reflect 
on  what  was  past ;  or  was  it  ever  conscious  of  what 
was  present?  Did  it  ever  discriminate  good  from  bad 
actions?  Did  it  ever  exert  free-will?  Did  it  ever 
appear  to  be  affected  with  passionate  emotion  ?  Did 
it  ever  indicate  a  moral  sense  ;  or  show  a  disposi. 
tion  for  exercising  the  holy  offices  of  religion  ?  To  each 
of  these  questions  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative  ; 
because  the  faculties  and  qualities  implied  in  them 
belong  essentially  and  exclusively  to  mind,  that  pre- 
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"  probatiiiti,  Icvcs  giistus  in  philosopliiS  movcre  fortasse 
"  ad  atheismum  ;  seel  pleniores  haustus  ad  religioneni 
"  adducere."  Among  those  only  who  have  imbibed 
the  "  pleniores  haustus,"  should  have  a  place  any 
species  of  eneyclopfedia,  through  the  body  of  which 
are  interspersed,  on  articles  political  uud  ri-ligious, 
elucidations,  opinions,  maxims,  doctrines,  highly  ob- 
jectionable, because  in  their  principles  unsound,  in  their 
tendency  detrimental,  in  their  operation  pestiferous  to 
public  welfare.  Much  too  correctly,  much  too  precisely 
did  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Burton,  and  D'Alembert,  those 
underminers  of  the  throne  and  of  the  altar,  calculate  on 
what  nmst  be  the  end  of  their  execrable  machinations, 
when,  with  a  spirit  of  misrule,  and  for  puqjoses  anti- 
christian,  they  combined  in  perverting  their  talents,  and 
misemploying  their  intellectual  powers,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  rebellion,  and  for  the  propagation  of  infide- 
lity. Wild  was  the  anarchy,  brutal  the  inhumanity, 
horrible  the  massacres ;  shocking  was  the  irapiety, 
blasphemous  the  language,  abominable  the  licentious- 
ness ;  of  such  character  were  the  nefarious  deeds  which 
soon  emanated  from  their  gloziiig  productions.  With 
disgust  and  detestation  let  us  turn  away  from  acts  thus 
atrocious,  and  rather  pass  on  to  earnest  expression  of 
hope  most  anxious,  of  prayer  most  devout,  that  "  the 
"  example  of  France  maybe  a  warning  to  (Jreat  Britain  1 " 
Solenm  was  the  season  when  we  appeared  at  the 
altar  expecting  admission  into  the  holy  priesthood. 
Tlie  serious  exhortation  which  we  then  heard,  addressed 
us  as  persons,  who  in  a  spiritual  sense  were  to  be 
"  watchmen  }"  watchmen  bound  to  check,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  baneful  influence  of  error  in  religion,  and  of 
principles  leading  to  viciousness  in  life.  It  will  be 
discharging  one,  and  that  indeed  a  material  part  of  the 
vigilance  incumbent  on  us,  if  from  those  who  have  not 
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the  ai(r5>jT»ipjot  ys/UjUvmrjxEva  retjuired  by  St.  Paul,  we 
stutliuusly  cudeiivour  to  keep  at  a  distance  whatever 
writings  may  be  intended  to  weaken  the  force  of  Gospel 
truth,  and  of  Christian  piety  j  for,  if  such  an  effect 
were  produced  by  writings  of  that  desciiption,  the  result 
would  be  indiflFerence  to  propriety  of  thought,  and  to 
rectitude  of  conduct. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  "  fourth  measure  for 
♦'  retarding  the  decay  of  pure  and  vital  religion  in  thia 
*'  country,"  allusion  has  been  made  to  works,  of  which 
all  arc  exceptionable,  and  some  execrable,  designed  as 
they  were  to  be  of  pernicious  tendency.  The  idea  of 
noticing  them  originated  in  the  hope,  that  through 
means,  which  you  will  opportunely  and  discreetly  em- 
ploy, those  poisonous  corrupters  of  tlic  mind,  those 
vitiating  seducers  from  all  goodness,  may  be  obstructed 
in  their  way  to  places,  where  even  reception  would  be 
thought  creditable,  and  be  considered  as  a  mark  of 
approval. 

Characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  avidity  for  books. 
Whether  innocent  relief  from  severe  studies,  or  increase 
of  knowledge  in  useful  arts ;  whether  improvement 
with  regard  to  moral  and  religious  concerns,  will  follow 
from  gratification  of  this  avidity,  must  depend  on  the 
nature  and  quality  of  what  is  contained  in  those  books. 
If  the  fountmn  be  impure,  impure  also  will  be  the 
streams  which  flow  from  it.  Wrap  it  in  gold  as  much 
as  you  please,  still  poison  will  be  deleterious.  Corre- 
sponding with  these  illustrations,  and  applicable  to  the 
fluhject  immediately  before  us,  is  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Locke's  thoughts  "  On  Study."  It  is  this  : — "  The 
"  reading  of  bad  books  is  not  only  the  loss  of  time  —  but 
"  going  backwards,  and  quite  out  of  the  way  ;  and  he 
"  that  has  his  head  fllled  with  wrong  notions,  is  much 
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"  more  at  a  distance  from  truth,  than  he  that  is  per- 
"  fectly  ignorant." 


And  now,  my  Brethren,  *'  Illuc  unde  abii,  redeo,"  to 
the  state  of  the  seven  Asiatic  elmrchcs.  Contemplation 
of  their  decadence,  and  recollection  of  the  lamentable 
change,  which  many  once-famed  cities  have  experienced, 
create  anxiety  for  this  our  own  country.  Britain  may 
long  retaui  her  celebrity  for  commerce,  wealth,  and 
arms,  for  arts,  science,  and  learning.  Yet,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come,  when  an  observer  of  national  character 
shall  sec  it  to  be  extensively  notorious,  that  a  deep 
sense  of  God's  existence,  of  his  over-ruling  Providence, 
of  his  most  adorable  attributes,  is  wearing  off  from  the 
public  mind ;  that  for  the  great  leading  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  substituted  the  false,  vain,  and  soul-corrupt- 
ing doctrines,  which  have  no  other  foundation  than  the 
conceit  of  merely  human  imagination ;  that  according 
to  the  prejudice  of  theological  innovators,  perverting 
translators,  and  misleading  commentators,  the  texts  in 
Holy  Scripture  are  altered  and  explained  in  a  manner 
equally  presumptuous  as  would  be  the  readings  in  works 
unscriptural  ;  that  in  neglect  of  divine  service  too  many 
think  there  is  nothing  culpable  ;  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  when  an  observer  of  national  character  should  see 
it  to  be  extensively  notorious,  that  opportune  expediency 
supersedes  immutable  rectitude ;  that  artful  deception 
shall  gain  its  object,  when  oi>en  truth  cannot  succeed  ; 
that  the  study  of  lucre  prevails  tuuch  more  than  the 
cultivation  of  true  wisdom  ;  that  in  dealings  of  traffic, 
and  in  the  business  of  life,  undue  advantage  is  taken 
without  scniple;  that  idleness  and  pleasure  have  more 
votaries  than  industry  and  useful  employment  ;  that  to 
the  violation  of  modest  innocence  and  of  conjugal  fidelity 
passions  are  indulged  without  incurring  universal  con- 
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demnation  ;  that  much  too  general  is  a  spirit  of  uncon- 
trolled self-will  and  of  turbulent  disobedience,  which 
defies  order  and  resists  legal  authority ;  that  the  viola- 
tion of  law  and  licentious  outrage  of  popular  frenzy 
are  deemed  to  be  the  privileged  exercise  of  freedom  and 
liberty ;  whenever  the  time  shall  come  that  an  observer 
of  national  character  shall  see  these  evils  extensively  no- 
torious ;  he  must  with  grief  confess,  that,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  his  country  has  fallen  j  devoid  as  it  would 
then  be  of  that  intrinsic  goodness,  that  religious  and 
practical  excellence,  which  are  the  solid  foundation' 
of  true  glory,  which  conserve,  adorn,  and  dignify  i 
nation.  Memorable  and  true  is  the  proverb  which 
saith,  "  Righteousness  exaltcth  a  nation  :  but  sin  is  a  re- 
"  proach  to  any  people." 

MTiosc  peculiar  province  it  is  to  be  earnestly  intent 
on  promoting  the  one  and  averting  the  other,  you  need 
not  be  told ;  for,  without  mention,  it  will  at  once  be 
perceived  and  felt  by  your  enlightened  and  pious  minds. 
As  we  know  our  duty,  happy  shall  we  be  if  we  con- 
scientiously endeavour  to  discharge  it.  And  may  God 
grant,  that  by  the  help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  we,  as 
Christian  men,  may  "  walk  circumspectly  and  wisely  j " 
as  Christian  ministers  may  be  "  steadfast,  immoveable, 
"  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
*•  much  as  we  know,"  that  however  inefficacious  our 
labour  may  be  through  the  lets  and  hinderances  of  the 
world,  yet  it  will  be  viewed  with  the  approbation,  and 
rewanled  by  the  goodness,  of  Almighty  God ! 


NOTES. 


P.  365.  If  there  vxre  ■xanlhig  other  eviitenee.'}  The  learnetl 
reader  slioukl  turn  to  Mirabo's  Geography,  and  Pliny's 
Notiiral  History. 

P.  36*.  Laodia-a.-\  .Seep.  228.  of  Dr.  Cliamller's  "  Travels 
"  in  Asia  Minor."     Edit.  2.  hi  1776. 

Ibid.  desomJ}     Isainh,  xlv.  23. 

Ibid.  j4  serious  tiavtUcr.']  See  o  work  entitled,  "  Thonite 
*'  Smith,  Septem  Asis  Ecclesiarum  Notitia."  p.  27. 

"  Hie  primo  intuitu  subibat  animtim,  quantum  vetuslas 
"  vaiuisset,  quantum  terrie  motus,  (guanlum  belli  furor,  sed 
"  prtEcipiie  quantum  NuMiNis  IitA,  quie  hascc  intulit  cladcm. 
*'  Triste  erat  s|>ectiicu1uiii,  nee  tantte  urbis  minis  illachrymari 
*'  puduit."  This  Notitia,  written  in  1672,  was  republished 
at  Rotterdam  in  1716. 

P.  365.  laden.']  Isaiah,  i.  4. 

Ibid,  vessels.']  Rom.  ix.  22. 

Ibid.  Ncxion.]  See  Bishop  Newton's  "  Dissertations  oii 
*'  ifie  Prophecies."     Ed.  *.  vol.  lii.  p.  4 1. 

P.  307.  Specvlalive  Deliiwalors.']  See  "  Hobbes's  Levia- 
"  llian,"  Latin  Edition,  p.  1 71.,  and  "  Harrington's  Oceana," 
Ed.  1771.  p. +20. 

P.  368.  Leading  religion.']  The  ex|)reasion  "  Leading 
*'  Religion"  occurs  in  the  "Characteristics"  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  saw  the  utility 
of  a  "  Leading  Rehgion." 

Iliid.  Religion  of  nature.^  Wollnston's  "  Religion  of 
*'  Nature  Delineated."     Ed.  7th,  in  1750.  p.  230. 

Ibid,  contrarif  to  Gospel  truths.']    In  the  secoiul  volume  of 
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in  Ncirtb  America,"  Captain  Hall  notices 
of  Uiiitiiriani.sm  in  that  country.  In  the 
j,  p.  119.,    tbe  author  speaks   thus   of  that 


1 


his  "  Travel; 
tlie  prevalen< 
edition  of  li 
doctrine:  — 

"  Un itarianism,  as  I  heard  it  laid  down  at  Boston,  and  I 
"  am  acijunintcd  w  ith  it  in  no  other  shape,  may,  I  conceive,  be 
"  fairly  called,  without  any  thingdisrespectful,  the  democracy 
"  of  religion  ;  for  while  it  affects  to  teach  men  to  cherish  en- 
"  tire  mental  independence,  it  disentangles  them  totally  from 
*'  that  allegiance  and  reliance  on  the  merits  of  their  Saviour, 
"  which  revelation  incidcntes  on  the  minds  of  all  those  who  be- 
"  lieve  in  His  Divinity,  ns  the  surest,  indeed  the  only  solid 
"  ground-work  of  their  hope ;  whereas  the  doctrines  referred 
"  to  above,  send  us  back  to  a  vicious  circle  of  unsubstantial 
"  reasonings,  to  the  shallow  rountains  of  our  own  unassisted 
"  thoughts  for  what  certainly  caimot  be  found  there." 

P.  372.  Chiirri  ofSanlh.-}  Rev.  iii.  2. 

P,  379.  Impreisinns  tnade-l  A  very  ingenious  and  eiiterCain^ 
ing  dialogue,  written  oftcr  the  miuiner  of  those,  whicli 
find  in  the  works  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  introduces  Mr.  Locke 
aa  urging  cogent  reasoni,  against  sending  uur  young  Eiiglisfa- 
men  into  foreign  countries,  with  the  mistaken  view  of  com- 
pleting their  education.  Under  the  character  and  in  the  olv 
jeclions  of  that  philosopher,  the  author  of  the  dialogue  de- 
livers his  own  rightly  conceived  opinions. 

See  "  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,"  by  tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Hurd.     Kd.  1771.  vol.iii. 

In  p.  76.  is  this  remark  :  — "  In  general  the  man  depends 
*'  entirely  on  the  601/ ,-  and  he  is,  all  his  life  long,  what  the  im- 
"  pressions  he  received  in  his  early  years  have  made  liim." 

Subjoined  is  this  passage  from  the  Ix-TfJe;  of  Euripides; 
'A  3'  ov  liaioi  nj,  rotOTa  trail^taixi  f iXti  *poj  yifS- 

"  QutB  vero  didicit  aliquis  »f  />tieritia,  ea  servare  solet  ad 
"seneclnni."     Markland,  E<l.  1775.  Vers.  916. 

In  p.  170.  of  the  Dialogue  is  proposed  this  (juestion  :  — 
"  Would  you  train  up  your  son  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to 
'*  indispose  him,  right  or  wrong,  lo  the  institutions  of  bis 
"  own  country?" 
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P.  3~4.  Trad,']  It  was  anonj'moiis;  but  known  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles  Blackstone,  rector  of 
Witiley,  Hants.  The  title  was,  "  Serious  Considerations  on 
"  the  Signature  of  Testimonials  for  Holy  Orders." 

Oil  the  occasion  to  which  this  work  refers,  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention  is  this  advice,  "  Qualem  commendes, 
*'  etiam  atque  etiam  aspice."     Hor.  J.  L.  Ep.  18.  76. 

P.  377.   »>■//«■.]  Gibbon. 

Ibid.  MpkesioH  converts.^  Acts  of  the  holy  Apostles, 
ix.  19. 

P.  379.  Sir  Isaac  Nev/on  and  Afr.  Locke.]  Boyle,  Addison, 
Johnson,  Beattie,  Lord  Littleton,  West,  Reid,  Sir  William 
Jones,  all  laynien,  were  firm  believers  in  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Ibid,  belong  essetitialltf  and  excUitivclg  la  mind.]  In  his 
najsaa-xEtii]  EuoyyiXocq,  Eusebius  introduces  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  Plotinus  urged  against  tlie  stoical 
doctrine,  which  ascribed  to  the  body  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Plotinus  says  thus :  — 

AyMoi'd't  (i.  f.  the  Stoics)  on  to  Nai7v,  AirJavto'Sai,  Aayit|«< 
vSeu,  ETiSo^tif,  En;».!^r7o"flaf  tft^f-ivioi  %au  xaAoi;  kinma,  Aa\i|v 
OiiTiay  ZiiTsr,  of  which  three  last  words  Vigerus  gives  this 
interpretation:  "  Aliam  omnino  qu^m  corporis  cssentlam 
"  requirunt."     Etiitio  Nova,  1688,  p.  832.  C 

P.  380.  justly  be  ascribed.]  See  Reid  on  the  "  Intellectual 
*'  Powers  of  Man."  p.  13.  Ed.  1785. 

Ibid.  De  Augmenlis.]  See  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  Fol.  Ed. 
17S0.     "  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,"  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

P.  381-  p-opagaiioii  of  Infidelity.]  "  Wonderful  was  the 
"  assiduity  with  which  the  philosophers  oi France  laboured,  in 
*'  their  grand  performance,  '  the  Encyclopedic,'  for  llie 
"  subvei'slon  of  revealed  religion  ;  mathematics,  astronomy, 
"  natural  history,  all  were  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
*'  efface  the  proofs  of  revelation,  or  to  discredit  its  doctrines. 
*'  The  researches  into  these  departments  of  science,  being  m&de 
*'  under  the  bias  of  scepticism,  or  absolute  unbelief  as  to  all 
*'  religious  subjects,  and  with  &  view  to  undermine  the  found- 
"  ations  of  Christianily,  produced  deplorable  effects,  even 


"  upon  wclt-intetitioned  readers,  as  well  as  upon  tliose  whose 
"  minds  wetc  already  tainted  by  false  pliilosophy." — "  Van 
'*  MiUlert'a"  Sermons,  preached  for  "  Boyle's"  Lectures. 
Ed.  I  SOS.  p.  377.  vol.  i.,  in  whicli,  with  much  historical  Icnow- 
Icdj^e  and  judicious  arrangement  in  bringing  it  forward; 
with  much  pertinent  observation  and  sensible  reflection,  the 
very  excellent  author  (now  Bishop  of  Durham)  has  traced 
and  set  forth  the  progress  of  infidelity,  and  the  eflbrts  of 
opposition  to  the  Gospel,  exerted  in  successive  periods. 

P.  381.  Kramj'le  of  France.1  During  the  French  revolu- 
tion, between  1793  oiid  1800,  a  very  seasonable  and  instruc- 
tive work,  having  this  title,  was  published  by  Arthur  Young, 
Esq. 

P.  382.  to  places.']  At  Tliebais  in  Egypt  was  a  library, 
which  had  on  It  a  remarkable  inscription.  "  Diodorus  Sicu- 
"  lus,"  s|>eaks  of  it  thus  ;  Efijf  V  brnt^ytn  tjjv  \ifai  Bi€xts9i]xqy, 
ip'  %f  (iiysypafflai  4iu;^t|{  larpdov.  Diod.  Siculus.  Ed.  Fol. 
Wesseling,  vol.  i.  p.  5t*.  Earnestly  were  it  to  lie  wished,  that 
on  every  place,  in  which  there  is  a  collection  of  books,  could 
with  truth  be  affixed,  as  taken  in  a  moral  sense,  the  same 
motto  I 

Ibid.  Bad  £00^.]  See  Lord  King's  "  Life  of  Locke," 
published  in  1829.     The  whole  sentence  is  in  p.  10?. 

P.  S83.  "  ///(flr."]  Hor.  1  B.  Sat.  1.  108. 

P.  384.  Sigiteousness.2  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

Ibid.  iValk  circumspectly.'}  Eph.  v.  J5.  Col.  L v.  5. 

Ibid.  Stead/ail.'}    I  Cor.  xv.  58. 
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PROFESSION    OF   CHRISTIANITY. 


I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ!  for  it  i 
the  power  of  God  vnto  salvation. 


^ 


Such  was  tlie  stntiinciit  and  such  the  uvowal  of  one 
who  was  neither  a  common  nor  ordinary  person.  For, 
if  to  be  well  connected  by  birth  and  family,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which  carries  with  it  any  recommendation, 
in  that  lie  was  respectable.  If  to  have  been  thoroughly 
educated  in  sacred  and  profane  learning;  if  to  have 
been  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew  and  (ircelc  writings, 
could  bespeak  mental  attainment,  on  that  account  he 
was  eminent.  If  to  have  possessed  an  understanding 
vigorous,  and  a  discernment  penetrating ;  if  to  have 
been  endowed  with  [wwers,  for  close  reasoning,  ener- 
getic expression,  and  forcible  eloquence ;  if  talents  of 
this  kind  are  justly  holden  in  high  estimation,  with 
these  intellectual  and  admirable  faculties  he  was  par- 
ticularly gifted,  and  far  them  must  be  placed  in  a  dis- 
tinguished rank.  To  every  one,  therefore,  who  is 
blessed  with  superior  advantages,  cither  of  extenial  con- 
dition or  internal  abilities,  St.  Paul  is  a  striking  prece- 
dent, after  whose  illustrious  and  noble  example  he  need 
not  fear  to  proclaim  in  the  (ace  of  the  world,  "  I  am 
c  c  4 
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"  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  j  for  it  is  the 
"  power  of  God  iinto  salvation." 

The  first  general  doctrine  intended  to  be  drawn  from 
this  manly  declaration,  is  in  few  words  this  :  —  '•  Tlie 
"  profession  of  Christianity  is  perfectly  consistent  mth 
"  the  most  consummate  human  wisdom  :  he  therefore 
"  acts  as  becomes  a  being  of  rational  understanding, 
"  who  sincerely  believes,  and  openly  acknowledges  his 
"  faith,  in  the  Gospel." 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  point  in  question, 
it  will  be  expedient  to  lay  down  some  few  propositions, 
the  validity  of  which  will  scarcely  be  controverted. 
They  are  these  :  — 

I.  As  in  forming  our  judgments  respecting  Chris- 
tianity, right  reason  is  to  be  our  guide,  we  are  iiilly 
justified  in  abiding  by  those  deductions,  to  which  the 
laws  of  sound  argument  will  lead. 

II.  The  mind  of  man,  which  exercises  reason,  is 
evidently  furnished  with  capacity  of  wide  conqirehen- 
uon  ;  it  is  not,  however,  so  unbounded  in  that  capacity, 
as  to  understand  the  interior  and  primary  causes  of  all 
things  existing. 

III.  Tliere  are,  then,  some  things,  which  exceed  the 
hmits  of  man's  finite  understandings  consequently,  there 
may  be  subjects  -and  circumstances  of  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  give  no  account.  He  may  form  some  idea, 
and  may  speak  with  accuracy  concerning  their  effects  ; 
and  concerning  the  subjects  themselves,  as  matters  of 
fact.  But  he  will  not  be  enabled  to  develope  the  occult 
nature  of  the  causes  from  whence  those  effects  pro- 
ceed ;  nor  to  explain  the  recondite  properties  of  the 
subjects,  which  are  proposed  to  him  as  truths  of  un- 
doubted veracity. 

IV.  It  will  not  follow  from  the  limited  nature  of 
man's  understanding,  that  because  he  cannot  compre- 
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hcnd  how  a  case  may  be,  therefore  that  case  can  Iiave 
no  existtjnce. 

V.  In  judging  of  any  case,  we  must  look  for  that 
evidence  which  alone  is  suitable  and  applicable  to  it. 
When  such  evidence  we  have  collected,  we  must  duly 
consider  it ;  and  after  examination,  impartially  deter- 
mine on  that  side,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  best 
evidence  the  case  will  admit,  according  to  our  apprehen- 
sion most  clearly  prei>onderates. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  these  several  premises,  we  shall 
find  them  tending  to  facilitate  our  way,  whilst  we  ex- 
amine some  princi|)al  articles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
considered  as  a  system  calculated  for  man's  redemption  ; 
and  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  important  truths;  —  instruction  delivered 
with  authority  and  cleared  of  all  doubt ;  knowledge 
resting  on  certainty,  and  received  with  confident  as- 
surance. 

The  primary  article  in  the  system  of  redemption 
appears  to  be  this:  —  *'  Man  is  a  sinful  being."  Let 
us  enquire  if  there  be  any  thing  in  this  position,  which 
our  reason  should  reject  as  contrary  to  fact.  To  enu- 
merate the  vices  of  the  generation  now  existing,  would 
be  a  mode  of  proof  convincing,  indeed,  but  it  would  be 
painful  and  invidious.  We  may  arrive  at  demonstration 
equally  certain,  by  referring  to  ages  past  and  gone. 
Let  us  ask,  then,  Whence  the  restraints  and  whence 
the  discipline  in  the  several  ancient  institutes  of  educa- 
tion ?  Whence  the  necessity,  or  what  the  utility  of 
moral  instruction  delivered  in  the  precepts  of  succes- 
sive philosophers?  What  arc  the  subjects  professedly 
selected  for  nnsjiariug  censure  by  severe  satirists  ?  What 
are  the  scenes  which  raise  our  horror  and  detestation  in 
dramatic  writings  ?  How  comes  it  that  the  i>age  of 
history  is  so  often  marked  with  crime  ?  so  deeply  stained 
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witli  atrocity?  What  is  the  occasion  which  has  required 
there  should  be  enacted  so  many  laws,  denouncing 
punishment  on  enormous  offenders  ?  And  how  has  it 
happened,  that  in  open  defiance  of  all  prohibition,  there 
have  yet  been  transgressors  whom  nothing  could  check, 
but  the  final  execution  of  vindictive  justice  ?  All  these 
circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  bear  nnequivocal 
testimony  to  the  very  humiliating,  but  yet  indisputable 
truth,  "  that  the  nature  of  man  is  morally  corrupt,  and 
"  thence  against  that  law  of  perfect  rectitude,  commits 
'*  those  offences  which  constitute  sin." 

If  it  were  asked,  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  perfect 
rectitude,  tlie  transgression  of  which  wc  denominate 
sin  ?  the  answer  would  vary  according  to  the  different 
condition  of  the  party  respecting  which  the  enquiry  is 
made.  To  a  heathen,  the  law  of  perfect  rectitude 
would  be  the  most  correct  idea  of  what  is  strictly  right 
and  proper,  which  the  human  mind  by  cultivation  and 
improvement  is  in  itself  capable  of  forming.  But  to 
one  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  and  enabled  to  imbibe 
pure  Christian  principles,  the  law  of  perfect  rectitude  is 
that  law  of  religious  and  moral  duties  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel.  From  what  we  can  discover  of  human  nature, 
either  by  investigating  man's  history  in  a  state  of  hea- 
thenism, or  by  observing  his  actions  under  the  better 
light  of  Christianity,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Bring 
him  to  the  test,  either  of  what  is  called  his  natural  law, 
or  what  we  term  revealed  law  of  pei-fect  rectitude,  and 
in  either  case,  without  violation  of  truth  or  deviation 
from  candour,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  of  every  human 
being  existing,  that  he  is  more  or  less  a  transgressor  of 
that  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  more  or  less  guilty 
of  sin.  It  is  accordingly  acknowledged  by  the  best 
masters  in  moral  science,  that  as  there  never  was  a 
human  work,  so  there  never  was  a  human  being  entirely 
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free  from  &ults.     And  thus  we  conclude  all  men  to  be 
under  sin. 

2.  The  second  article  iu  thi,>  system  ot"  redemption, 
18  the  common  maxim  of  retributive  justice,  viz.  that 
crime  deserves  chastisement.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
man  being  sinful  is  liable  to  punishment.  And  that  in 
this  inference  there  is  nothing  repugnant  to  human 
reason,  wc  may  leuni  by  making  an  appeal  to  human 
apprehensions,  or  to  human  practice. 

That  human  apprehensions  are  in  proof  of  this  per- 
suasion concerning  man's  being  liable  to  condign 
punishnient  on  account  of  sin,  we  may  learn  from  ob- 
serving those  stings  of  eouscienco  and  compunctions  of 
remorse  which  follow  the  commission  of  a  criminal  deed. 
The  man  may  elude  the  eye  of  notice,  and  thence  go 
"  unwhipped  of  public  justice:"  but  he  cannot  evade 
his  own  reflections,  and  in  them  he  suffers  immediate 
torment.  Thus  every  moral  transgressor,  whom  habitual 
sin  hath  not  made  callous  to  the  impressions  of  con- 
science, bears  witness  in  his  heait  to  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  that  punishment  is  a  consequence  inseparable 
from  guilt.  Then,  again,  in  man  not  absolutely  savage, 
there  has  counnoiily  prevailed  a  strong  foreboding  of  a 
recompenceto  be  assigned  him  in  a  future  state,  accord- 
ing to  his  good  or  evil  deeds  in  the  jieriod  of  his  pre-  , 
sent  existence.  In  such  presentiment  is  an  implied 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  general  persuasion,  that 
sooner  or  later  demerit  should  experience  its  proper 
retribution. 

There  never  was  an  instance  of  civil  polity,  in  which 
it  was  not  an  essential  principle,  and  the  very  foundation 
on  which  the  existence  of  the  comnmnity  depended, 
that  transgressors  of  law  should  be  amenable  to  justice. 
The  rigour  of  that  justice  might,  indeed,  be  softened 
by  the  consideration  of  extenuating  circumstances  j   but 
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with  atrocity?  What  is  the  occasion  which  has  i-eqiiircd 
there  should  be  enacted  so  many  laws,  denouncing 
punishment  ou  enormous  offenders  ?  And  how  has  it 
happened,  that  in  open  deiiance  of  all  prohibition,  there 
have  yet  been  transgressors  whom  nothing  could  check, 
but  the  final  execution  of  vindictive  justice?  All  these 
circumstances,  it  must  be  confessed,  bear  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  very  humiliating,  but  yet  indisputable 
truth,  "  that  the  nature  of  man  is  morally  corrupt,  and 
"  thence  against  that  law  of  perfect  rectitude,  commits 
"  those  offences  which  constitute  sin." 

If  it  were  asked,  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  perfect 
rectitude,  the  transgression  of  which  we  denominate 
sin  ?  the  answer  would  vary  according  to  the  diifereiit 
condition  of  the  party  respecting  which  the  enquiry  is 
made.  To  a  heathen,  the  law  of  perfect  rectitude 
would  be  the  most  correct  ideii  of  what  is  strictly  right 
and  proper,  which  the  human  mind  by  cultivation  and 
improvement  is  in  itself  capable  of  foniiing.  But  to 
one  bom  in  a  Christian  country,  and  enabled  to  imbibe 
pure  Christian  principles,  the  law  of  perfect  rectitude  is 
that  law  of  religious  and  moral  duties  prescribed  in  the 
Gospel.  From  what  we  can  discover  of  human  nature, 
either  by  investigating  man's  history  in  a  state  of  hea- 
thenism, or  by  observing  his  actions  under  the  better 
light  of  Christianity,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  Bring 
him  to  the  test,  either  of  what  is  called  his  natural  law, 
or  what  we  term  revealed  law  of  pei-fect  rectitude,  and 
in  either  case,  without  violation  of  truth  or  deviation 
from  candour,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  of  every  human 
being  existing,  that  he  is  more  or  less  a  transgressor  of 
that  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  more  or  less  guilty 
of  sin.  It  is  accordingly  acknowledged  by  the  best 
masters  in  moral  science,  that  as  there  never  was  a 
human  work,  so  there  never  was  a  human  being  entirely 
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free  from  faults.  And  tlius  we  conclude  all  men  to  be 
under  stn. 

'2.  The  second  article  iu  the  system  oi'  redemption, 
is  the  common  maxim  of  retributive  justice,  viz.  that 
crime  deserves  chastisement.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  that 
man  being  sinful  is  liable  to  pimishment.  And  that  in 
this  inference  there  Is  nothing  repugnant  to  huniati 
reason,  we  may  leant  by  making  an  appeal  to  human 
apprehensions,  or  to  human  practice. 

That  human  apprehensions  are  in  proof  of  this  per- 
suasion conceniing  man's  being  liable  to  condign 
punishment  on  account  of  sin,  we  may  learn  from  ob- 
serving those  stings  of  conscience  and  compunctions  of 
remorse  which  follow  the  commission  of  a  criminal  deed. 
The  man  may  elude  the  eye  of  notice,  and  thence  go 
"  unwhipped  of  public  justice:"  but  he  cannot  evade 
his  own  reflections,  and  in  tliem  he  suiters  immediate 
torment.  'ITius  every  moral  transgressor,  whom  habitual 
sin  hath  not  made  callous  to  the  Impressions  of  con- 
science, bears  ivitness  In  his  heart  to  the  truth  oi'  the 
assertion,  that  punishment  is  a  consequence  inseparable 
from  guilt.  Then,  again,  In  man  not  absolutely  savage, 
there  has  commonly  prevailed  a  strong  foreboding  of  a 
recompence  to  be  assigned  him  in  a  i'uture  state,  accord- 
ing to  his  good  or  evil  deeds  In  the  jreriod  of  his  pre- 
sent existence.  In  such  presentiment  is  an  implied 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  general  persuasion,  that 
sooner  or  later  demerit  should  experience  its  proper 
retribution. 

There  never  was  an  instance  of  civil  polity,  in  which 
it  was  not  an  essential  principle,  and  the  %'ery  foundation 
on  which  the  existence  of  the  coiinnunity  depended, 
that  transgressors  of  law  should  be  amenable  to  justice. 
The  rigour  of  that  justice  might,  Indeed,  be  softened 
by  the  consideration  of  extenuating  circumstances;  but 
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"  God  who  willed ;" — "  It  was  God  who  ordained  this 
"  mighty  work  should  be  wrought."  Beginning  with 
this,  as  the  just  and  proper  ground  on  which  to  raise  its 
subsequent  conclusions,  according  to  all  the  principles 
of  legitimate  and  consistent  argument,  it  must  allow 
that  such  an  event  could  have  been  effected  by  that 
Omnipotence  which  is  the  attribute  of  Almighty  God. 
From  the  ponsifnlit^  of  the  case,  our  minds  proceed  in 
examining  the  proofs  which  go  to  substantiate  the  fact 
asserted.  We  find  these  proofs  contained  in  a  com- 
bination of  manifold  and  concunx'nt  evidences.  Such 
nrc,  the  existence  of  Cliristianity  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe  J  the  change  which  it  has  produced  on  the 
minds  and  manners  of  every  people  that  has  embraced 
it  J  the  means  by  which  it  was  propagated  ;  the  pre- 
valence with  wliieh  it  has  superseded  and  excluded 
idolatrous  worship  ;  the  intrinsic  excellence  and  purity 
of  its  morals  ;  the  universality  of  application  and  prac- 
tice which  its  precepts  carry  with  them  ;  its  conge- 
niality with  the  simplest  and  with  the  finest  feelings  of 
humanity  ;  the  peculiar  and  precise  adaptation  of  its 
comforts,  its  helps,  its  promises,  to  a  sinful  race  of 
beings  moral  and  accountable ;  the  millions  of  men 
who  have  professed  It ;  and  the  thousands  of  volumes 
which  have  defended  it,  from  the  present  moment, 
in  a  line  ascending  through  eighteen  hundred  years  j 
the  lives,  actions,  and  writings  of  its  immediate 
preachers ;  and,  above  ull,  the  sublime  wisdom,  the 
exalted  sanctity,  the  prophetic  predictions,  the  super- 
natural miracles,  the  resurrection,  and  the  re-ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who,  In  words  declared,  and  in  works 
testified,  "  that  ho  came  from  God,  (St.  John,  viii.  42.), 
and  that  he  participated  in  divine  glory,  before  the 
world  began  to  have  existence.   (Ibid.  xvii.  5.) 

On  these  circumstances  it  is  important  to  observe. 
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that  they  are  not  the  mere  sunnises  of  opinion,  which 
may  be  right  or  may  be  wrong :  but  they  are  direct 
and  positive  matters  of  fact,  authenticated  by  the  veri- 
fication of  resulting  consequences  and  unequivocal  re< 
cords ;  so  tliat  the  personal  appearance  and  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ  ai'e  demonstrated  with  the  fuIK 
est  force  of  moral  certainty,  arising  from  visible  effects 
and  historical  testimony.  Open  the  New  Testament. 
The  books  contained  in  it  were  written  by  eight  per- 
sons, five  of  whom,  St.  Matthew,  St.  John,  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  with  their  own  eyes  saw  the  works, 
and  with  their  own  ears  heard  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
A  sixth,  St.  Mark,  was  most  probably  a  spectator  and 
hearer  of  our  Lord  j  uiidonbtcdiy  he  associated  much 
with  St.  Peter,  an  eminent  and  actual  witness.  A 
seventh,  St.  Paul,  was  so  forcibly  and  irresistibly  con- 
vinced of  Gospel  truths,  that  from  having  been  a  most 
violent  persecutor  he  became  a  most  zealous  defender  of 
Christianity.  The  eighth,  St.  Luke,  was  most  probably 
one  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom,  after  his  resurrection, 
our  Lord  appeared  in  the  way  to  Emmaus.*  But 
however  that  might  be  properly  or  improperly  con- 
jectured, certain  it  is  St.  Luke  was  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul  in  )iis  travels,  and  the  narrator  of  his  un- 
wearied labours  in  proiiagating  Christianity  and  con< 
verting  Heathens.  All  these  writers  were  contempo- 
raries with  Christ,  and  all  dwelt  in  the  very  country 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  transactions.  Living,  then, 
as  they  did,  at  such  a  time,  and  situated,  as  they  were, 
in  such  a  place,  they  had  means  of  acquiring  that  in- 
formation, the  pos)iest)ion  of  which  gives  credibility  to 
historical  relation,  when  there  is  no  ground  for  suspect- 
ing any  sinister  view  in  the  writer  himself.     That  in 
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the  several  authors  of  the  books  in  the  New  Testament 
there  could  not  be  any,  even  the  smallest  degree  of 
sinister  view,  is  hence  apparent.  They  had  no  prospect 
of  gaining  any  worldly  advantage  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
were  exposed  to  inflictions  of  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment, by  public  avowal  of  Christian  doctrines.  Avoy 
them,  teach  them,  enforce  them,  however,  they  did,  at 
the  risk  of  every  thing  valuable  in  life,  and  even  at  the 
peril  of  life  itself.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  character  of 
that  probity  was  so  unimpeached,  and  the  demonstra- 
tions of  their  veracity  so  palpable  and  notorious  to  men 
of  their  own  country  with  whom  they  conversed,  and 
to  whom  they  were  known,  that  thousands  attested  the 
truth  of  their  relation  by  themselves  embi-acing  Chris- 
tianity. ^VTien  we  consider  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  the  Ajiostles ;  that,  nevertheless,  in  a 
concern  of  the  utmost  moment  such  multitudes  should 
have  been  converted  to  their  new  religion,  can  be 
resolved  only  into  the  proofs  exhibited  and  persuasion 
entertained  of  their  indisputable  credibility.  And  that 
the  Apostles  should  persist  in  asserting  facts,  when 
they  felt  by  bitter  and  repeated  sufferings  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  assertion  would  be  contempt,  hatred, 
affliction,  and  torment  from  persons  in  authority,  can 
be  explained  on  no  other  adequate  principle  than  a 
deep,  strong,  indelible  conviction  that  they  infallibly 
knew  to  be  truths  what  they  affirmed  as  facts,  and 
conscientiously  thought  themselves  bound  to  obey  their 
Lord  in  publishing  what  either  from  their  own  imme- 
diate senses  they  saw  and  heard,  or  what  from  their 
own  research  and  investigation  they  believed  to  be  the 
plain,  simple,  undisguised  truth.  Between  their  preach- 
ing and  their  writing  there  was  no  dissonance.  To 
the  Gospels  and  to  the  Epistles  the  primitive  Christians 
alike  appeal  as  to  the  words  of  truth.     What  was  once 
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true  must  always  be  true.  The  records  in  all  substan- 
tial parts  are  the  same  now  to  us,  that  they  were  formerly 
to  the  first  believers.  Taking,  then,  these  records,  as 
antiquity  took  them  ;  ascertaining  the  comjietency  of 
the  several  writers  to  know  the  facts  with  accuracy; 
recollecting  the  credibility  assigned  to  them  in  the  most 
early  ages  of  the  Christian  sera  ;  weighing  not  only  the 
total  absence  of  any  worldly  interest  to  be  served,  hut 
the  actual  suffering  of  evils  to  be  sustained  by  preaching 
tlie  Gospel,  which  nevertheless  the  Apostles  did  preach ; 
allowing,  what  of  necessity  must  be  allowed,  that  the 
same  Almighty  God  who  first  ordained,  can,  with  equal 
facility,  suspend  the  laws  of  the  universe;  and  the  same 
author  of  all  existence,  who  first  brought  a  human 
creature,  can  cause  a  divine  being  to  be  bom  into  this 
world :  connecting  all  these  circumstances  and  consider- 
ations together,  a  reasoning  mind  sees  the  strongest 
ground  for  yielding  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  same  assent  which  it  gives  to  other  histo- 
rians. When  the  Evangelists,  therefore,  and  the 
Apostles,  say  and  prove  that  Christ,  a  divine  person 
and  the  Son  of  God,  did  visibly  and  really  assume  the 
form  of  man,  and  did  protcss  that  He  "  came  to  save 
"  the  world,"  as  rational  beings  exercising  the  best 
faculties  of  our  understanding,  and  proceeding  with 
caution  in  the  search  after  truth,  we  are  warranted  in 
belie\-ing  them,  we  are  required  to  believe  them.  And, 
in  fact,  there  can  be  shown  no  one  sufficient  cause  why, 
after  examination  of  all  internal  and  collateral  evidence, 
we  should  not  give  to  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  the  same  credit  which  we  give  to  writers 
of  Greece  or  Rome,  of  France  or  Britain',  who  have 

•  To  Xenoplion  in  his  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand :  to  Thucy- 
didea  in  his  iiistory  or  the  Peloponnesian  Wari  to  Ctcsar  in  his 
Commentaries;  to  Polybiua  in  his  History  of  the  l*unic  Wars;  to 
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faithfully  recorded  the  transactions  of  persons  and  of 
times  with  which  they  were  contemporary.  That  the 
facts  of  the  GosiJel  are  in  their  nature  extraordinary, 
and  tiiat  the  doctrines  to  human  conception  are  difficult 
of  explanation,  will  not  be  deemed  an  argument  of 
sufficient  validity  for  rejecting  Christian  religion.  For 
Ijowever  extraordinaiy  they  are,  still  they  are  facts; 
and  however  difficult  they  may  be,  still  they  are  doc- 
trines resting  on  the  authority  of  Him  who  caused 
those  facts.  How  do  we  act  in  philosophy?  We  see 
innumerable  phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  for 
which  we  can  give  no  other  account  than  that  God 
willed  and  ordained  them  to  be  what  they  are.  These 
phenomena  are  facts,  whether  we  can  or  cannot  explain 
the  interior  or  occult  causes  of  them.  That  the  facul- 
ties of  heai-ing  and  of  seeing  are  given  to  the  greater 
pait  of  mankmd,  are  matters  of  fact.  The  existence  of 
them  would  not  be  disproved  by  the  total  want  of  ap- 
prehension in  the  blind  and  deaf  to  conceive  that  such 
powers  should  be  exeixised.  We  may  thence  ar^e 
concerning  phenomena  in  the  natural  world,  which 
are  to  us  inexplicable.  Our  competency  or  incompe- 
t^cy  to  unfold  their  marvellous  qualities  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  reality  of  the  case,  that  there  are 
certain  things  in  nature  endowed  with  certain  and 
astonishing  properties.  Men  of  the  strongest  under- 
standings admit  the  existence  of  many  such  cases  ;  and 
in  that  amplitude  of  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  long 
and  extensive  observation,  they  think  it  no  degradation 
qf  the  highest  talents  to  confess  they  are  unable  to  say 
how  an  effect  is  produced,  though  of  the  effect  itseU" 
they  can  have  no  doubt.     And  this  is  precisely  our 

Salliut  in  his  Catilinarian  Conspiracy;  to  Tliuanus  In  his  History 
or  his  own  Times;  to  Sully  in  his  Memoirs;  to  Clarendon  ia  his 
History  of  the  Rebellion. 
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situation  in  matters  of  religion.  Of  the  manner  how 
the  great  leading  circumstances  of  the  Gospel  should 
take  place,  we  never  can  judge :  of  the  certainty  that 
such  circumstances  have  taken  place,  we  can  judge  by 
the  etidcnce  of  facts.  Why  we  should  not  act  on  such 
evidence  in  religion,  as  in  common  life,  reason  can 
set  up  no  pretence.  In  this  our  land  of  impartial 
justice)  where  not  only  property  but  life  also  is  even- 
tually concerned,  our  courts  of  judicature  frequently 
and  fairly  decide  on  grounds  of  testimony  neither  so 
multifarious,  nor  so  corroborated,  nor  so  direct,  as  the 
testimonies  for  Christianity.  How  is  it,  then,  that  on 
these  occasions,  and  indeed  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  the  world,  we  admit  testimony  with  so  little  diffi- 
culty, but  where  religion  is  concerned  we  receive  its 
proofs  with  so  much  reluctance  ?  Let  the  truth  be 
spoken.  There  is  in  man  a  false  shame,  which,  through 
fear  of  being  thought  credulous  in  believing  too  much, 
])revents  hiui  from  being  candid  in  believing  enough. 
There  is,  too,  in  our  nature,  a  degree  of  perverscness. 
By  that  we  are  prompted  to  resist  the  prevalence  of  a 
doctrine  which,  in  its  laws  and  tendencies,  is  calculated 
to  lay  a  restraint  on  our  passions.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be 
feared,  that  the  main  cause  of  our  hesitation  respecting 
Christianity  lies  more  frequently  in  our  own  disposition 
than  in  any  insufficiency  of  evidence  for  its  truth. 
Under  this  apprehension  let  each  of  us  search  out  the 
secret  failing  of  his  heart,  "  the  sin  that  doth  most 
"  easily  beset  him,"  and  abandon  it  as  the  chief  impe- 
diment, the  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  pure 
and  holy  religion.  Are  we  intemperate  ?  Let  us  re- 
strain our  apjwtites  and  become  sober.  Are  we  prone 
to  anger?  Let  us  vigilantly  watch  our  Inward  feelings, 
and  habitually  acquire  the  government  of  our  temper. 
Are  we  vindictive  ?  Let  us  contemplate  the  wicked 
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aud  odious  nature  of  revenge,  and  in  exchange  adopt 
tlie  amiable  spirit  of  forgiveness.  Are  we  envious? 
Let  us  learn  and  exercise  that  benevolence  which  can 
be  pleased  at  the  prosperity  of  all  around  us  ?  Are  we 
covetous  ?  Let  us  be  moderate  in  our  desires  of  things 
temporal.  Are  we  dissatisfied  ?  Let  us  learn  the  duty, 
and  tlience  endeavour  to  experience  the  comforts  of 
contentment.  Are  we  an'ogant  ?  Let  us  be  conde- 
scending. Are  we  self-conceited,  on  account  either  of 
extenial  advantages  or  internal  qualities  ?  Let  us  re- 
member that  we  arc  dependent  on  God  for  all  we 
possess  J  that  whatever  rank  we  may  hold  in  the  scale 
of  human  beings,  yet  there  are  millions  of  spiritual 
beings  infinitely  superior  to  us  j  that  the  whole  we 
possess  must  be  lost  to  us  in  tlie  hour  of  death  ;  tlutt 
the  utmost  we  know,  in  this  first  state  of  existence,  wiH 
Appear  to  be  conipardtive  ignorance  in  a  future  state } 
let  us  remember  these  truths,  and  from  consideration  of 
them  learn  humility. 

AVIien  the  weeds  are  removed  the  soil  is  clear.  If 
the  vessel  be  sound  and  clean  it  will  retain  with  purity 
if^hatever  is  pure  when  infused  into  it.  When  the  will 
18  disposed  to  proceed,  it  overcomes  what  may  appear^ 
to  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose.  What  we 
hope  we  readily  believe.  When  our  sentiments  and 
actions  have  been  conformed  to  Christianity,  we  diall 
have  strong  inducements  to  hope  thai  religion  may  be 
true.  When  under  the  influence  of  such  hope  we  per- 
severe in  obedience  and  increase  in  knowledge,  we  shall 
continually  find  proofs  successively  presenting  them- 
selves, which,  by  their  cogency  and  clearness,  will 
bring  upon  our  minds  the  fullest  conviction.  **  If  aay 
"  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the 
••  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,"  was  the  declaration 
of  DUX  Lord  concerning  his  own  religion.     Practictl 
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duty,  then,  we  see  recomniended  as  the  leading  step  to 
right  apprehension :  such  duty  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  us,  whether  as  men  who  love  goodness,  or  as  men 
who  love  religious  wisdom.  The  result  of  duty  never 
can  be  an  occasion  of  remorse  :  tlie  neglect  of  it  may 
be  the  source  of  9on*ow  and  woe.  Tiie  obsoiTance  of 
duty  never  can  inifwde  the  progress  to  just  conceptions 
of  the  Gospel  ;  the  violation  of  duty  excites  many  ob- 
structions. It  would  be  false  to  say  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  it  would  be  false  to 
say  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  Christian 
knowledge.  There  are  great  difficulties  both  in  prac- 
tice and  faith,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Alike  in 
spiritual  as  in  temporal  concerns,  industry  is  the  law  of 
our  nature  ;  and  the  encouragement  to  industry  is  the 
reasonable  prospect  of  eventual  success.  The  necessity 
of  applying  antecedent  means,  and  the  usual  attainment 
of  a  corresponding  end,  in  morals  and  religion,  are 
visible.  Habitual  endeavours  to  do  what  is  right ;  ha- 
bitual recollection  that  Christianity  stands  on  attested 
facts  J  and  above  all  (for  its  influence,  though  gradual, 
is  yet  ultimately  strong  and  forcible)  above  all,  habitual 
prayer  and  8  sense  of  devotion  impressed  on  the  mind ; 
these  efforts  of  spiritual  industry  will  be  blessed  with 
such  degrees  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  as 
shall  enable  those  who  exert  them,  not  indeed  to  be 
perfect  in  what  they  do,  nor  to  be  so  completely  en- 
lightened as  if  they"  walked  by  sight  instead  of  faith;" 
but  shall  enable  them  to  act  as  welt,  and  know  as  much, 
as  can  be  expected  from  the  frailties  and  limited  powers 
of  man.  Diligence  in  Christian  works  will  lead  such 
persons  to  increase  of  Christian  faith.  Both  their 
works  and  their  faith  they  will  rest  on  this  solid  found- 
ation, this  only  firm  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  atid  word  of  God.  In  the 
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system  of  redcniptlou  which  that  revealed  word 
municates,  they  see  a  close  analogy  with  the  divine 
economy  in  tlie  course  of  Providence,  and  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  general  apprehensions  and  proceed- 
ings of  man.  On  acconnt  of  this  analogy  and  this 
correspondence  ;  on  account  of  its  moral  precepts, 
which  are  all  calculated  to  conserve,  to  adorn,  to  exalt 
the  human  species;  for  its  superiority  over  all  the  dis- 
coveries of  philosophy,  with  regard  to  instruction  in  the 
knowledge  of  most  interesting  and  divine  truths  ;  for 
its  merciful  provision  made  to  restore  the  human  race  j 
for  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  of  man- 
kind ;  for  its  consonance  with  the  rational  deductions 
of  sohcr,  serious,  and  considerate  men  possessing  the 
best  intellectual  talents,  through  many  successive  ages ; 
on  all  these  grounds,  and  yet  more  especially  from  this 
persuasion,  that  if  tliere  bo  any  such  thing  as  tntth  in 
the  world,  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  must  be  true ; 
believers  in  the  Ijord  will  o})enly  profesH  in  the  words 
of  St.  Paul,  "  They  are  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
*•  Christ }  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Exemplary  and  conspicuous  among  such  believers 
may  you  be  found  who  are  now  entering  on  the  sacred 
ministry.  Think  not  you  can  pursue  the  work  of  your 
calling  without  experiencing  any  obstruction.  The 
ignorant  and  conceited,  the  careless  and  the  vicious, 
did  in  former  ages  oppose  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
who  have  gone  before  you,  and  you  are  to  expect  that 
tnen  of  the  same  description  will  oppose  you.  But  fear 
bot.  With  faith  resting  on  conviction,  with  activity 
guided  by  discretion,  with  zeat  tempered  by  prudence, 
do  you  persevere :  persevere,  with  the  ctmsolatory  9s. 
Burance,  that  if  you  preach  the  pure  word  of  the  Gospel,, 
the  d^trine  of  salvation  tiirough  Christ,  and  of  sanctU 
fication  tk^oi^  the  Holy  Spirit,  thousands  vrUl  h«ar 
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you  with  joy  and  gladness.  Proclaim,  then,  to  the 
world  the  mercies  of  redemption,  and  live  as  men  who 
anxiously  labour  and  earnestly  hope,  that  yourselves 
and  all  who  can  be  influenced  by  your  preaching  and 
practice  may,  through  a  life  immortal  and  eternally 
blessed,  partake  of  those  mercies  I 
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I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ !  for  it  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

Ik  a  former  discourse  on  these  words,  from  consider- 
ation of  St.  Paul's  very  distinguished  character,  both  as 
to  external  condition  and  mental  abilities,  it  was  laid 
down  as  a  general  doctrine,  that  "profession  of  Chris- 
**  tianity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most  con- 
"  sumniatc  human  wisdom ;  and  he  therefore  acts  as 
"  becomes  a  being  of  rational  understanding,  who  siu- 
"  ccreiy  believes,  and  openly  acknowledges  his  faith  iii 
"  the  Gospel."  When  we  illustrated  this  point,  we 
examined  some  principal  articles  in  the  system  of  re- 
demption. We  proved,  that  in  asserting  man  to  be 
sinful,  Christianity  did  hut  affinn  what  was  too  apparent 
in  the  history  of  human  transactions  and  of  luinian 
nature.  We  obser\'ed,  that  in  pronouncing  man,  who 
ia  a  transgressor,  to  have  mcurred  punishment,  as  the 
penalty  of  guilt,  Christianity  corresponded  with  all  the 
maxims  of  retributive  justice,  with  all  the  apprehensions 
of  foreboding  conscience,  and  with  all  the  usages  of 
civil  institution.  We  remarked,  that  although  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  on  earth  for  the  pui-pose  of 
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making  atonement  for  the  race  of  man,  was  in  itself 
extraordinary,  yet  nevertheless  it  was  a  fact,  supported 
by  all  the  moral  certainty  of  historical  testimony,  and 
by  the  combined  force  of  such  internal  and  collateral 
evidence,  as  should  satisfy  candid  enquiiy. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  other  articles 
in  the  system  of  redemption.  They  also  will  appear  to 
be  consonant  with  the  reasonings  and  conceptions  of 
the  human  mind.  And  reflection  on  them  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  which  in  the  last  discourse  was  suggested, 
viz.  that  we  should  act  in  religion  as  we  do  in  philo- 
sophy, resting  on  facts,  and  resolving  those  facts  into 
the  win  and  power  of  God. 

4.  The  fourth  article  in  the  system  of  redemption  is, 
that  in  the  participation  o£  Godhead  there  is  a  spiritual 
Being,  who  in  the  language  of  Scripture  is  styled  *'  The 
"  Holy  Spirit."  He  helps  us  to  overcome  our  moral 
infirmity,  by  su^esting  to  us  good  thoughts,  and  by 
strengthening  our  resolution  under  conflicts  either  with 
our  inward  passions  or  external  temptations. 

The  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  is  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity ;  and,  as  taught  in  Scripture,  is  distinguished  by 
sublime  characteristics  peculiar  to  Christianity.  In 
itself,  however,  and  taken  in  a  general  sense,  it  is 
not  a  doctrine  exclusively  Christian.  There  are  traces 
of  it  among  writers,  and  among  people  not  Christian.  • 
Jewish  interpreters  of  Scripture  assert  there  are  in  the 
Deity  three  lights  f;  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  describe 
God  by  three  names,  corresponding  with  appellatioiis 
used  in  the  Gospels.  And  it  is  extraordinary,  that  in 
the  religion  of  the  East  there  is  at  this  time  no  doctrine 


*  See  Plato's  Doctrine  of  a  Triad,  in  Parker's  "  Free  and  Inu 
"  partial  Censure  of  the  Platonic  Hiilosophy,"  p.  IIS. 
t  See  Grotioa  da  Ver.  Chr.  ReKv.  21. 
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more  prevalent,  than  that  of  a  Trinity  •  j  much,  indeed, 
unlike  to  the  Christian  doctrine  in  particulars ;  but 
still  in  the  abstract  enougli  to  show,  that  the  opinion  of 
a  Trinity  is  not  foreign  to  human  conception. 

Nor  to  human  conception  is  the  idea  ibreign,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  directs  us  to  think,  and  enables  us  to 
do  what  is  right.  For,  not  to  dwell  on  the  popular 
belief  of  heathen  untiquitytj  nor  on  the  persuasion 
entertained  by  that  best  of  philosophcrst,  who  was  con- 
vinced a  preteniatural  being  suggested  counsel  to  him 
on  momentous  occasions,  we  may  notice  admonitions 
to  this  effect :  —  "  that  we  should  pray  for  divine  assist- 
"  ance  before  any  undertaking;" — "  that  we  should 
"  pray  for  sanity  of  mind."5  And  on  the  case  itself  we 
may  proceed  to  remark,  in  the  regulation  of  sentiment, 
and  in  the  conduct  of  common  life,  we  ourselves  have 
intellectual  and  moral  influence  over  each  other.  That 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  have  over  us  all  an  influence 
similar  in  kind,  though  more  powerful  in  degree,  and 
more  unlimited  in  extent,  is  consistent  with  analogy, 
and  with  the  infinite  nature  of  divine  mind.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  which  thousands  will  testify,  that  in  spiritual 
trials,  and  under  oppressive  anxieties,  when  cither  with 
silent  or  open  prayer  they  have  raised  their  hearts  to 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  support  and  consolation,  they  have 
been  renovated  in  their  ability  to  resist  evil,  and  have 
felt  a  beam  of  comfort,  which  has  alleviated  their  sor- 


•  See  p.  *26.  vol.  iv.  Maurice's  "  Indian  Antiquities." 

f  It  ia  on  the  ground  of  popular  belief,  and  moat  probably  in 
correspondence  with  his  own  sentiments,  that  Homer  ascribes  to 
celestial  suggestion  and  co-operation  so  many  thoughts,  and  so 
many  actions,  of  his  heroes  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

X  Socrates,  concerning  whose  attendant  Genius,  or  Dtemon, 
much  has  been  vrritten. 

}  The  first  by  Pythagoras  ;  the  second  by  Juvenal. 
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rows  I  The  same  divine  power  which  sustains  the 
natural,  can  also  sustain  the  spiritual  life.  The  same 
divine  power  which  imparts  physical  gifts  to  the  body, 
communicates  also  heavenly  graces  to  the  soul. 

5.  We  come  now  to  notice  that  material  article  in 
the  system  of  redemption,  which  maintains,  that  to  the 
present  existing  state  of  the  world  shall  succeed  a  state  of 
future  and  eternal  retribution.  The  inferences  deduced 
from  considering  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  and  which  are, 
tlierefore,  commonly  called  natural  arguments;  the  con- 
chisions  drawn  from  contemplating  the  attributes  of 
God,  which  arc  termed  moral  arguments ;  the  per- 
suasion of  ancient  heathens,  who  discussed  this  subject; 
the  opinions  of  unlettered  people  but  recently  discovered 
in  the  southern  hemispiiere  ;  all  these  circumstances, 
though  they  do  not  prove  the  certainty  of  a  future  state, 
yet  they  evidently  demonstrate,  that  in  the  expectation 
of  it,  and  in  the  doctrine  which  encourages  that  exj>ect- 
ation,  reason  sees  nothing  improbable,  nothing  repug- 
nant to  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is, 
indeed,  tn  the  abstract,  a  recommendation  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  dispels  the  doubts,  and  confirms  the 
hopes  of  man,  on  this,  a  point  so  interesting  to  his  hap> 
piness.  Man  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  annihilatioD. 
Natural  religion  taught  him  to  /tape  his  existence  might 
not  terminate  with  this  life  ;  but  it  could  lead  him  no 
farther  than  hope.  Christian  religion  gives  him  positive 
assurance,  that  the  future  existence,  for  which  he  hopes, 
shall  be  realised.  In  perfect  conformity,  therefore,  and 
in  strict  consistency  with  the  frame  and  constitution 
o(  his  mind  and  rational  faculties,  does  he  judge  and 
determine,  who  embraces  Christianity  which  thus  coin- 
cides with  the  natural  apprehensions  of  his  mind,  and 
with  the  natural  conjectures  of  his  rational  faculties. 

By  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  a  resurrection 
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of  the  body  ia  expressly  asserted ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
such  resurrection  is  explicitly  and  unequivocally  Chris- 
tian. Yet  the  idea  is  not  so  peculiarly  evangelical,  as 
that  no  traces  of  it  can  be  found  autecedeot  to  Chris- 
tianity."  A  passage  introduced  with  more  than  usual 
solemnity,  and  spoken  by  Jobt,  at  a  season  when  he 
despaired  of  consolation  in  the  present  life,  most  strongly 
intimates,  that  lie,  though  Uring  in  Arabia,  and  existing 
many  ages  prior  to  the  Christian  ara,  nevertheless  be- 
lieved that  the  dead  should  rise  again.  To  the  same 
opinion  alludes  the  prophet  Isaiah  t ;  and  on  a  principle 
of  confidence  in  this  event  did  the  motlier  of  tlie  seven 
children  refuse  life  which  was  to  be  purchased  by  vio- 
lation of  constionce.}  That  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
prevailed  among  the  Jewish  patriarchs  and  was  con- 
templated with  earnestness  by  their  several  tribes!),  is 
testified  by  one  who  was  deeply  read  in  all  their  writings, 
—  the  learned  and  eloquent  St.  Paul.  The  prevalence 
of  such  an  idea  in  periotls  of  antiquity,  long  preceding 
the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  manifest  proof, 
that  independently  of  the  declarations  made  by  Chris- 
tianity, the  human  mind  had  been  led  to  fonn  and  enter- 
tain an  opinion  that  the  dead  should  rise,  and,  of  course, 
thought  this  doctrine,  also,  no  less  than  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  consentaneous  with  its  feelings 
and  reasonings. 

And,  to  use  the  language  of  the  great  Apostle,  "  Why 
"  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  that  God 
"  should  raise  the  dead?"  Analogies  taken  from  the 
ordinai-y  course  of  divine  economy  in  the  natural  world, 
and  from  observation  in  the  process  of  science,  tend 

*  See  a  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  Jortin  in  hts  "  Eccleiiastical 
"  Hist.,"  voL  ii.  p.  304v  in  proof  of  Plato's  idea  about  a  resurrection. 

I  Jc^,  xix.  25.  I  Iseioh,  xxvi.  19.  j[  2  Mace.  7. 

II  Acts,  xxvi.  7. 
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much  to  strengthen  and  illustrate  this  doctrine.  The 
seed  which  you  commit  to  the  ground,  will  first  putrify, 
and  then  put  forth  the  blade,  the  stalk,  the  full  ear. 
That,  which  is  now  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  creeping 
caterpillar,  will  become  an  aurelia,  immovable,  and  to 
appearance  devoid  of  life ;  but  from  this  torpid  and 
inanimate  substance  will  emerge  a  most  active  and 
beautiful  insect.'  \Vliat  two  things  can  be  more  unlike 
each  other,  than  the  same  person  is  unlike  to  himself,  if 
viewed  at  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  and  afterwards 
seen  at  a  time  of  advanced  age  ?  Yet  who,  notwith- 
standing  this  indisputable  change,  will  deny  the  identity 
of  body  and  man?  In  chymical  pursuits  it  is  found, 
that  particles  of  matter  may  again  be  collected,  and, 
however  transmuted,  may  again  he  reduced  to  their 
original  state  and  simple  nature. 

In  this,  then,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  system, 

•  See  what  Paley  says  of  the  "  Libellula."  in  his  "  Natural  Theo* 
"logy,  p. 583.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  "  EncyclopKdia  Britan- 

*'LibeIla,or  Libellula,  in  zoology;  !s  a  genus  of  four-iringed  flies, 
"  in  English,  dragon  fiieg,  or  adder  Jlies,  The  largest  species  is 
"  produced  from  a  water-worm  that  has  six  feet,  which,  yet  young 
"  and  very  Buialt,  is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  that  has  its 
"  dwelling  in  the  water.  People  have  thought  they  discovered 
"  them  to  have  gills  like  fishes.  It  wears  a  mask  as  perfectljr 
"  formed  as  those  that  are  worn  at  e  masquerade ;  and  this  mask, 
"  fastened  to  the  insect's  neck,  and  which  it  moves  at  will,  serves 
"  it  to  hold  its  prey  while  it  devours  it.  The  period  of  transfor- 
"  mation  being  come,  the  chrysalis  makes  to  the  water-side,  under- 
"  takes  a  voyage  in  search  of  a  convenient  place,  fixes  on  a  plant, 
"  or  sticks  fast  to  a  bit  of  dry  wood.  Its  skin,  grown  parched, 
"  splits  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.  The  winged  insect  issues 
"  forth  gradually,  throws  off  its  slough,  expands  its  wings,  flutters, 
"  and  then  flies  off  with  gracefulness  and  ease.  The  elegance  of 
"  its  slender  shape,  the  richness  of  its  colours,  the  delicacy  and 
"  resplendent  texture  of  its  wings,  afford  infinite  delight  to  Ae 
"  beholder." 
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which  we  maintain,  there  is  not  wanting  for  elucidation, 
parity  of  proceeding,  in  the  works  and  laws  of  Provi- 
dence which  are  familiar  to  our  notice,  and  which  we 
re^rd  without  astonishment,  merely  because  they  arc 
familiar.  If,  however,  we  would  contemplate  them 
with  proper  attention,  we  should  find  no  ditficulty  in 
admitting  these  conclusions  ;  wiz.,  the  power  which  can 
protluce  such  effects  on  one  suhstance,  can  with  equal 
facility  produce  the  same  effects  on  another  substance. 
And,  God,  who  at  the  first  called  the  universe  into 
existence,  can  witli  etiual  readiness  ciill  the  human  Iwdy 
into  new  life.  That  the  greater  act  implies  a  compe- 
tency for  the  less ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
divine  energy,  which  could  create,  must  be  sufficient  to 
resuscitate  what  has  been  created,  is  incontrovertible  on 
every  principle  of  sound  reason  and  genuine  philosophy. 
To  sound  reason  and  genuine  philosophy  in  every 
part  o(  our  system  we  may  make  an  appeal,  and  from 
both  derive  unanswerable  arguments  in  support  of  our 
religion.  We  wish  only  that  in  candour  and  sober 
judgment,  enquirers  would  proceed  in  religion,  as  they 
proceed  in  natural  philosophy.  In  that  branch  of 
science,  yon  first  ascertain  the  phenomenon,  and  then 
solve  it  on  the  best  principle  which  human  reason  is  able 
to  assign.  In  religion,  do  the  same.  Examine  (for  they 
will  bear  the  most  minute  examination),  examine  the 
facts,  which  constitute  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
some  direct  and  positive ;  others  collateral,  or  conse- 
cutive ;  and  then  account  for  them  on  tlie  true  prm- 
ciples  to  which  reason  and  philosophy  will  naturally  refer 
them.  MTien  you  sec  a  leaf  fall  to  the  ground,  you 
say  it  happens  from  the  law  of  gravitation  and  attraction. 
But  if  you  are  asked,  why  the  leaf  should  not  either 
float  in  the  air,  or  rise  upwards,  rather  than  gravitate  and 
sink  do«Ti ;    and  how  it  comes  to  [lass,  that  the  earth 
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should  have  in  itself  the  qualification  of  attraction,  you 
can  give  no  other  answer,  consistently  with  truth  and 
reason,  than  that  it  hath  been  so  appointed  by  God. 
Concerning  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  the  doctrines 
which  are  delivered  to  us  as  facts,  you  may  give  « 
similar  answer.  Say,  you  are  assured  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines arc  such  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Gospel ; 
but  how  tbey  are  so,  or  w7(y  tliey  are  so,  you  pretend 
not  to  give  any  other  account,  yon  aJ^e  roquired  not  to 
give  any  other  account,  than  that  they  were  so  willed 
by  the  Almighty  !  In  neither  case  is  the  smallest  \io- 
lence  offered  to  the  understanding.  For,  if  the  under- 
standing will  cast  about  its  thoughts,  aud  contemplate 
seriously  the  most  simple  object  presented  to  its  notice, 
it  must  in  a  thousand  instances  come  to  a  pause,  con- 
fess its  inability  to  explore  far,  and  acknowledge  the 
will  of  God  to  be  the  primary  cause.  Xor  is  the 
smallest  violence  offered  to  the  understanding,  when  we 
exhort  men  to  adopt  our  system  of  redemption,  on  the 
ground  of  acquiescence  in  God's  will.  For  such  ac- 
quiescence is  the  source  to  which  we  resort  on  various 
occasions  in  ordinary  life.  It  is,  moreover,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  usage,  to  avail  ourselves  of  ex- 
perimental effects,  without  attempting  to  explain  the 
particular  modes  by  which  those  effects  are  wrought. 
In  mechanics,  in  navigation,  in  medicine,  millions  have 
recourse  to  the  practical  benefit,  without  studying  the 
scientific  properties  of  each  respective  branch,  Keason 
applies  this  illustration  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption. 
It  receives  that  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  fact  ;  accepts 
the  saving  mercy  with  gratitude :  hut  the  precise  way 
in  which  the  atonement  is  made  instrumental  to  our 
salvation,  and  the  method  by  which  all  that  is  pro- 
mised in  Scripture,  shall  finally  be  accomplished  for  our 
immortal  happiness  ;    this  it  leaves  in  the  hands  of  God. 
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fronl  whom  originated  this  plan  of  grace,  for  the  reco- 
very and  restoration  of  lost  sinners!  As  we  have  con- 
fidence in  man,  reason  judges  we  should  much  more 
have  faith  in  God.  As  in  instances  innumerable  we 
implicitly  rely  on  human  ability,  reason  judges  we 
should  much  more  depend  on  Divine  Omnipotence. 
In  acting  thus,  we  show  consistency  ;  in  acting  other- 
wise we  are  inconsistent.  And  the  inconsistency  lies 
in  this ;  viz.,  that  in  concerns  relating  to  God  and  Chris- 
tianity, we  do  not  follow  the  course  and  reach  the 
point  to  which  the  dictates  of  a  correct  understanding 
and  the  progress  of  regular  argument  should  ultimately 
lead  us  ;  a  course,  however,  which  we  should  follow  in 
all  cases  alike,  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  if  we  would 
arrive  at  truth. 

When  St.  Paul  contemplates  the  system  of  redemp- 
tion, he  speaks  of  it  in  the  language  of  a  man  impressed 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  admiration,  thankfulness,  and 
trust.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  the  goodness  and  seve- 
"  rity  of  God.  To  them  which  fell,  severity:  but 
*'  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thon  continue  in  his  good- 
"  ness  *,  i.  e.  if  by  faith  and  obedience  thou  persevere 
in  holding  fast  the  Gospel.  "  O  the  depth  of  the 
"  riches  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  t,"  t.  e. 
in  ordering  such  a  dispensation,  and  adapting  it  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  "  Without  contro- 
"  versy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  t,"  i.  c.  won- 
derful is  the  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which 
teaches  as  facts  that  "  God  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 
"  justified  in  the  spirit ;  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
"  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
"  into  glory."  But,  however  much  he  was  lost  in  asto- 
nishment at  this  extraordinary  instance  of  God's  mercy 
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to(vai-(ls  mull,  yet  he  received  the  dispensation  with  full 
assurance  of  its  divine  origin,  and  of  its  powerful  effi- 
cacy ;  for  he  declares  it  to  be  "  a  faithful,  i.  e.  credible 
"  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ 
"  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  •  And 
whcrtifore  has  he  this  firm  behef  in  the  great  truths  of 
tlie  Gospel  ?  On  the  evidence  of  facts ;  particularly 
the  facts  recorded  in  these  words,  and  enfoi-ced  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Corinthians,  as  irresistible  argu- 
ments for  their  conviction.  "  I  delivered  unto  you  that 
"  which  I  also  received  j  how  that  Christ  died  for 
'*  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  bo 
"  was  buried  and  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to 
"  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas  ; 
"  then  of  the  twelve  ;  after  that,  he  was  seen  of  above 
"  five  hundred  brethren  at  once  :  after  that,  he  was 
"  seen  of  James  ;  tlien  of  all  the  Apostles  ;  and  last 
"  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  rae  also."t  It  was  on  the 
certainty  of  these  facts,  established  by  the  most  infal- 
lible proofs  which  could  give  authenticity  and  demon- 
stration, that  St.  Paul,  and  the  converts  made  by 
St.  Paul,  received  the  Gospel,  in  early  ages  received  it 
themselves,  and  through  succeeding  generations  trans^ 
mitted,  it  to  others.  They  received  it,  they  trans- 
mitted it  on  the  certainty  of  facts,  not  under  the  illusion 
of  misguiding  credulity.  Think  not  that  the  "cloud 
"  of  witnesses,"  the  believers  who  have  gone  before 
you,  did  all  embrace  Christianity,  without  enquiring 
into  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  supported.  It  were  a 
most  unfounded  reproach  on  past  ages,  and  the  most 
arrogant  presumption  in  modern  times,  to  suppose  that 
examination  into  the  truth  of  Christianity  was  but  of 
recent  date.     If  this  place  and  occasion  were  proper 

•   ITkn.i.  15.  f   1  Cor.  XV.  3. 
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for  it,  in  a  long  recital  of  many  and  celebrated  names, 
we  could  here  introduce  particular  mention  of  those 
authors,  who  with  ability  to  ascertain  and  sineerity  in 
examining  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel,  ditl,  in  years 
Uttle  removed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  a'ra, 
intrepidly  and  powertiilly  defend  our  religion,  because 
in  the  result  of  their  researches  they  found  it  8tam]>ed 
with  every  mark  which  could  distinguish  truth.  We 
could  also,  in  periods  more  nearly  approaching  our  own, 
enumerate  men  of  our  own  country,  men  inferior  to 
few  who  have  ever  existed,  either  for  deep  penetration, 
or  sublime  genius,  or  sound  judgment,  or  sti-ciigth  oi 
reasoning  in  argument.  (Such  in  their  respective 
branches  and  talents  were  Newton  and  Boyle ;  Mil- 
ton, Addison,  and  Johnson  ;  Butler  and  Sherlock.) 
With  the  powers  of  understanding  possessed  by  these 
eminent  persons,  were  united  qualities  of  mind  which 
always  bespeak  sincerity.  They  were  men  who  loved 
virtue,  who  loved  truth,  who  were  impressed  with  a 
deep  sense  and  profound  veneration  of  God's  adorable 
attributes.  Thus  furnished  with  endowiiients,  and  thus 
disposed  in  heart,  they  searched,  they  believed,  they 
professed  the  Christian  religion,  and  some  have  left, 
(two  of  them  in  particular,  Butler  iii  Ins  Analogy, 
and  Sherlock  in  his  Discourses,)  have  left,  in  support  of 
the  Christian  religion,  writings  which  we  dare  pronounce 
to  l»e  unanswerable  on  the  rules  and  principles  of  legi- 
timate argument.  In  being  convinced  the  facts  were 
such  as  they  are  related  in  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  in  receiving,  on  the  authority  of  a  teacher 
who  proved  himself  to  be  more  than  human,  and  who 
demonstrated  himself  commissioned  to  be  the  instnictor 
of  mankind,  in  receiving  from  him  doctrines  as  so  many 
communications  superadded  to  the  discoveries  of  reason  ; 
in  referring  the  expediency,  the  necessity,  the  efficacy 
E  E  3 
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of  divine  pioceediug  in  the  work  of  redemption,  to  th« 
wisdom  and  power  of  God ;  in  all  this  th?y  followed 
the  line  of  conduct  which  becomes  our  nature,  which 
becomes  man.  i'or  they  assented  to  facts  attested  bj 
the  sti'ougest  evidence  applicable  to  the  case  ;  they 
discerned  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  and 
admitted  that  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  very 
import  of  the  temi,  divine  wisdom  could  impart  mao; 
truths  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  they  ex- 
plored, as  far  as  human  penetration  can  explore  ;  but, 
having  done  this,  they  pursued  in  religion  precisely  the 
same  course  which  we  pursue  continually  in  natural 
philosophy ;  they  resolved  occult  and  primary  catisei 
into  the  appointment  of  the  Almighty.  Thus  they 
acted  like  rational  beings ;  and  having  so  acted,  they 
discharged  their  duty.  For,  as  reason  is  given  us  for 
the  purjjose  of  directing  us  in  the  search  aiVer  truth,  il 
is  our  duty  to  exercise  that  reason.  And  whoever  in 
the  application  of  that,  hia  guiding  intellectual  faculty, 
shall  be  led  to  Christian  faith  and  Christian  practice,  as 
he  can  give  a  sound  and  substantia]  answer  concerning 
his  belief  and  obedience,  he  need  not,  in  the  £ace  of 
the  whole  world,  be  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  And  as  he 
makes  the  best  possible  use  of  the  talent  imparted  to 
him  by  God,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discriminating 
right  from  wrong,  truth  from  falsehood,  he  cannot 
doubt  that  for  such  use  of  his  mental  powers,  the 
righteous  and  just  Governor  of  the  universe  wUI  reward 
him  with  a  suitable  and  adequate  recompence.  To  the 
man,  who  on  principles  of  calm  and  impartial  reaaoD 
embraces  the  Gospel,  and  who,  with  unfeigned  piety,  ig 
anxious  to  observe  its  precepts,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
final  issue  of  God's  dispensations  can  be  otherwise  than 
good.  He,  therefore,  that  walks  in  the  ways  of  Chris- 
tian religion,  walks  in  safe  and  in  sure  ways. 
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Thus  bare  been  laid  before  you  the  chief  articles  in 
the  system  of  redemption  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  6ho^vIl, 
that  as  they  correspond  with  the  nature  of  man,  as  they 
are  analogous  with  our  own  usages,  as  they  are  demon- 
strated with  the  fullest  force  of  evidence  which  can  be 
derived  from  the  moral  certainty  of  historical  testimony, 
as  they  coincide  with  the  ideas,  and  confirm  the  expect- 
ations of  the  human  mind ;  so,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  just  and  regular  argument,  which  can  lead  to 
a  fair  conclusion,  they  are  entitled  to  our  assent :  and 
every  person  who  pretends  to  rest  his  faith  on  the 
decision  of  deliberate  reflection  and  impartial  judgment, 
if  he  would  act  conformably  with  such  pretensions,  will 
give  them  his  assent.  The  profession,  therefore,  of 
Christianity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  human  wisdom  ; 
and  as  it  conduces  to  mental  satisfaction,  so  it  refletl* 
credit  on  the  understanding  and  candour  of  cvcrj'  oue, 
that  he  sincerely  believes  and  openly  acknowledges  hiv 
laith  in  the  Gospel. 

In  every  degree  of  religious  instruction  which  it  com- 
municates to  us,  divine  ivisdom  proposes  two  endsj 
it  would  inform  our  minds,  and  it  would  more  espe- 
cially influence  our  conduct.  It  iii  not,  then,  suflicieDt 
that  we  speculate  on  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  :  we 
must  proceed  farther,  and  turn  them  to  practical  use. 
Let  us  briefly  do  this  on  the  present  occasion. 

Is  man  by  nature  prone  to  sin  ?  Let  him  act  in 
moral  as  in  natural  evil.  In  cases  of  natm'al  evil,  such 
as  want  and  sickness,  we  spare  no  pains  to  avoid 
what  we  apprehend  will  create  cither  inconvenience  or 
uneasiness.  In  the  case  of  moral  evil,  let  us  adopt  u 
similar  mode  of  proceeding,  by  self-inspection  to  discern, 
by  vigilance  to  watch,  by  labour  to  resist  our  vicious 
propensities. 

Under  the  law  of  strict  justice,  are  we  liable  to 
E  E  -i 
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puuishuit;iit,  on  account  of  our  transgi-essions?  Let  us 
repent  of  tliose  transgressions  j  be  converted  from  sin 
to  righteousness ;  endeavour  to  obey  the  revealed  will 
of  God  ;    and  then  trust  to  divine  mercy. 

Hath  divine  mercy  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
repentance  and  amendment :  and  hath  it  ordained 
means  by  which  to  satisfy  justice  and  save  man  ?  Who 
can  be  so  lost  to  a  due  sense  of  regard  for  his  own  im- 
mortal happiness,  as  not  to  accept  the  conditions  and 
embrace  those  means  ?  Let  us,  then,  repent  and  amend ; 
let  us  have  faith,  reliance,  confidence  in  Christ  our 
Iledeemer;  and  let  the  confoniiity  of  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  deeds,  to  his  commands  in  the  Gospel,  be 
tlie  proof  of  our  faith. 

In  compassion  to  our  infirmity  doth  the  Holy  Spirit 
vouchsafe  to  a^ist  us,  when,  with  earnest  supplication, 
we  implore  liis  aid?  Day  and  night  be  our  prayers 
offered  to  Him,  who  can  enable  us  to  think,  will,  and 
do  what  is  right :  more  especially  in  the  hour  of  tempt- 
ation to  evil,  be  our  souls  lifted  up  and  turned  unto 
Him  with  secret,  but  anxious  and  persevering  impor- 
tunity for  needful  help  in  the  time  of  spiritual  danger. 

Does  a  state  of  future  retribution  await  us  ?  It  were 
folly,  it  were  madness  to  foresee  the  approach  of  such  a 
state,  and  yet  make  no  preparation  for  it.  While  we 
have  opjjortunity,  while  the  forbearance  of  God  con- 
tinues to  us  existence  in  this  world,  that  we  may  pro- 
gressively become  more  serious  and  thoughtful,  more 
pure  and  holy,  let  us  not,  let  us  not  misapply  his 
patience,  and  pervert  his  long  suffering ;  but  thank- 
fully, as  becomes  those  to  whom  a  more  extended  space 
is  given  for  repentance  ;  and  fearfully,  as  becomes  those 
who  are  responsible  to  a  just  and  righteous  God,  let  us 
turn  the  days  of  our  life  to  the  use  for  which  they  are 
prolonged  to  us,  the  ivork  of  our  salvation.     The  season 
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for  that  work  will  be  closed  by  death ;  but  the  efiect  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a  resurrection.  It  will  then  be  con- 
sidered, not  how  rich,  not  how  great,  not  how  strong, 
not  how  powerful,  not  how  learned,  not  how  eloquent, 
we  have  been  in  the  period  of  our  existence  on  earth  ; 
but  how  careful,  how  steadfast,  how  constant  we  have 
been  in  our  honest  endeavours  to  discharge  the  respective 
duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  to  God,  on  the  principles  of  Christian  faith, 
and  from  a  disposition  to  show  Christian  obedience. 
Such  exercise  of  moral  and  religious  offices  as  the 
Gospel  requires,  originating  in  the  best  of  motives,  and 
accompanied  with  the  best  intentions,  will  constitute 
goodness ;  and  we  know  it  to  be  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  in  the  life  eternal,  **  Glory,  honour, 
<<  and  peace  shall  be  to  every  one  thatworketh  good.*'' 
That  we  may  be  in  the  number  of  those  who  will  here- 
after be  blessed  with  such  inestimable  rewards,  may 
God  of  his  mercy  grant  I 

*  Rom.  ii.  10. 
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TO   ALMIGHTY   GOD 


ON   THE   RESTORATION   OF   PEACE. 


DISCOURSE. 


Isaiah,  xlii.  11,  12. 

Let  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  rock  sing  ;  let  them  shout 
from  the  top  of  the  mmmtmns.  Let  them  give 
glory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare  His  praise  in  the 
islands. 

jVIany  have  been  the  years,  through  which  in  the 
course  of  our  public  worship  we  have  prayed  unto  God 
in  these  words  :  —  "  That  we,  being  armed  with  Thy 
"  defence,  may  be  preserved  evermore  from  all  perils, 
*'  to  glorify  Thee,  who  ait  the  only  Giver  of  ail  victory."  * 
In  the  progressive  lapse  of  those  many  years,  at  proper 
intervals  have  been  appointed  solemn  days,  on  which 
with  humble  supplication  we  have  besought  the  Lord 
after  this  manner  :  —  "Grant  us  to  acknowledge  Thine 
"  Almighty  Power,  and  Thy  will,  in  the  events  of  that 
"  warfare  in  which  we  are  now  eng^ed."  —  ",  Keep 
"  alive  in  us  a  constant  sense  of  ITiy  presence,  and  of 
"  our  dejrcndence  upon  Tliee." — "  In  thy  good  time 
*'  vouchsafe  us  such  a  secure  and  prosperous  peace,  as 
"  may  tend  to  the  glory  of 'ITiy  name,  to  the  honour  and 
"  safety  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  dominions,  and  to  the 
"  common  welfare  of  mankind."+     Thanks  be  to  God  I 

•  See  the  Liturgy  ;  Prayer  in  Time  of  War. 
f  See  "  A  Form  of  Prayer  to  be  used  on  a  Dny  appointed  for 
"  a  General  Fast,  in  1807,  and  six  following  years,"  p-&  S.  9. 
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tliat  of  his  great  mercy  he  hath  heard  our  petitions ; 
thanks  be  to  God !  that  by  tlie  directing  grace  of  his 
Holy  kSpirit  he  hath  put  it  into  our  hearts,  both  indi- 
vidually and  nationally,  to  laud  and  magnify  the  name 
of  him,  who  "  maketh  wars  to  cease,  who  breaketh  the 
"  bow,  and  knappeth  the  spear  in  sunder";"  the  name 
of  him,  who  Is  "  our  heavenly  Father;  high  and  mighty; 
"  King  of  kings;  Lord  of  lords;  the  only  ruler  o( 
"  princes ;  who  does  from  his  throne  behold  all  the 
"  dwellers  upon  earth."  t  Happily  for  the  human 
race,  this  earth  is  ruled  by  his  unerring  wisdom,  and 
superintended  by  his  disposing  providence ;  through 
which  attributes,  as  "  he  made  of  one  blood  al!  nations 
"  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  so  he 
"  appointed  unto  them  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."? 
Britain  is  the  country  assigned  for  our  birth,  for  our 
place  of  abode ;  and  warm  should  be  our  hearts  with 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  that  this  is  the  spot  of  our 
nativity,  the  land  given  for  our  enjoynunt  of  innumerable 
blessings.  There  are  two  instances  of  divine  protefrtion 
and  goodness,  for  which  we,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"  rock,  should  sing;  for  which,  from  the  top  of  the 
"  mountains  we  should  shout ;  for  which  we  should 
"  gi™  g^ory  unto  the  Lord,  and  declare  his  praise,"  with 
peculiar  thankAilness.  Be  it,  then,  frequently  remem- 
bered (and  on  every  recollection  of  it  let  our  souls  be 
lifled  up  with  pious  emotions  and  sense  of  praise  to 
God  I)  ;  be  it  frequently  remembered,  that  for  a  period 
of  more  than  sixteen  years  §,  not  an  enemy,  coining 

•  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 

f  See  Liturgy:  Prayer  for  the  King's  Majesty. 

t  Acts,  xvli.  26. 

4  i.e.  From  the  year  1797,  at  which  time  twelve  bundled 
Frenchmen  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire.  See  p.  US. 
vol.  i.  of  "A  Sketch  of  the  HiEtory  of  Europe,"  by  John  Bliiland. 
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armed  from  a  foreign  country,  hatli  appeared  to  set  his 
foot  on  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  ;  and  that  during 
the  same  period,  no  quarter  of  Britain  hath  been  occu- 
pied as  the  scene  and  theatre  of  war.  Be  it  frequently 
recalled  to  your  minds,  that  he  who  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  was  permitted  to  lead  his  thousands  into  the 
very  capitals  of  dismayed  empires,  on  the  sea  was  not 
allowed  to  succeed  in  any  enterprise  undertaken  with 
the  design  of  invading  this  country ;  but  was  so  com- 
pletely frustrated  in  all  his  naval  projects,  that  the 
armed  forces  even  of  a  single  vessel  could  not  make  a 
descent  on  the  shores  of  England.  So  watchful  for 
our  preservation  was  tlie  providence  of  God  I  so  instru- 
mental towards  the  safety  of  ourselves,  and  towards  the 
exclusion  of  our  enemies,  was  it  God's  pleasure  to  make 
the  ocean,  which  by  his  decree  hath  encircled,  which 
by  his  command  hath  marvellously  defended  our 
island. 

Worthy  of  reflection  are  those  facts.  Consideration 
of  them  will  be  resumed  in  the  sequel.  At  present, 
however,  let  us  postpone  enlargement  on  them ;  and 
employ  the  interval  by  contemplating  the  nature  of  the 
war  in  which  we  have  been  long  contending. 

Of  no  conuiion  origin,  of  no  common  character  waH 
the  war  in  which  we  have  lately  been  engaged.  The 
cause,  on  our  side,  was  to  support  the  dictates  of  sound 
sense  against  the  deceJtfid  arguments  of  sophistry  ;  the 
feelings  of  natural  affection  against  the  cruelties  of  har- 
dened apathy  ;  the  claims  of  justice  against  the  rapacity 
of  violence  j  the  rights  of  lawful  possession  against  the 
iniquities  of  usurpation. 

And  here  it  is  obvious  to  enquire,  Wliat  could  have 
led  a  people,  antecedently  standing  high  in  reputation 
among  the  civilised  kingdoms  of  the  world,  to  have 
.  been  the  champions  of  every  thing,  which  according  to 
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the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  general,  is  accounted 
evil  ? 

It  were  not  only  nncandid,  it  would  be  highly  un- 
juBt,  if  we  brought  such  a  charge  againxt  the  whole 
nation  of  France.  Thousands  sacrificed  tlieir  fortunes, 
thousands  laid  down  their  lives  ;  thinking  it  more  noble 
to  endure  distress  and  exile,  and  even  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment  and  death,  than  become  advocates  and  partaken 
of  such  guilt.  But  other  thousands,  who  at  least  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  style  of  "  The  People,"  DOt 
only  made  profession,  but  even  gloried  in  their  open 
avowal  of  such  degeneracy  and  baseness.  It  is  witb 
reference  to  them  that  the  question  may  be  asked. 
And  as  investigation  of  this  point  may  be  morally  ad- 
vantageous, because  from  examination  of  it  may  result 
instruction  and  warning  to  ourselves,  on  this  subject  let 
us  briefly  enter. 

Still  present  to  your  minds  must  be  the  memory  of 
that  period,  when  under  the  hope  that  past  experience 
had  taught  our  enemies  to  resume  the  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples, which  in  their  operation  would  be  more  conducne 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world  ;  and  when  with  an  anxious 
desire  of  extending  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  repose 
from  the  horrors  of  desolation,  rapine,  and  carnage,  the 
British  government  humanely  and  wisely  tried  the  ex-' 
periment,  and  made  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  a  dnraUe 
peace.  The  wiles  of  artifice  and  falsehood,  which  on 
the  contrary  part  eluded  precautions  taken  fiir  oar 
national  security,  the  extravagance  of  ambition,  which' 
would  not  be  circumscribed  by  the  bounds  of  a  limited' 
though  extensive  empire,  rendered  all  pacific  endeavonn 
ineffectual.*     Thus,  in  reality,  during  the  time  of  ces- 

*  See  "  Reflections  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Rupture  wiA" 
"  France,"  by  John  Adolphus,  Esq.,  in  1803.  ''' 
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sation  from  hostilities,  which  were  siisiiended  for  the 
space  of  nineteen  months,  there  existed  rather  a  genera! 
annistice,  than  a  solid  peace ;  and  the  war,  in  fact,  may 
be  said  to  havebeenprolonged  through  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  if  we  date  its  commencement  from  the  original 
declaration.  To  some  few  years  immediately  preceding 
that  original  declaration,  let  us  turn  back  our  thoughts. 
It  is  a  period  to  be  marked  by  every  observer  of  men 
and  manners,  of  sentiments  and  practice.  For  we  shall 
Hod  it  exhibiting  sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  cor- 
ruption, which  naturally,  as  bitter  fountains  send  forth 
bitter  waters,  produced  those  crimes  at  which  Europe 
was  appalled ;  those  enormities  by  which  Europe  was 
convulsed,  distracted,  and  (excepting  this  our  own 
island,  for  which  exception  we  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful  to  Almighty  God  I)  was  insulted, 
overwhelmed,  and  almost  subjugated.  The  sources  of 
intellectual  and  moral  corruption  were  these:  —  mis- 
application of  language  ;  perversion  of  judgment ;  pro- 
pagation of  doctrines  false  in  nature,  as  they  were  con- 
tradicted by  fact ;  depravation  of  principles  ;  extinction 
of  religion.  Not  only  the  actual  existence,  but  the  too 
powerful  and  successful  working  of  these  deleterious 
means,  is  proved  by  corresponding  effects.  For  in  the 
fii-st  place ;  tlirough  the  influence  of  pretenders  to  phi- 
losophy, a  confusion  of  terras  and  ideas  was  created  by 
an  abuse  of  words  and  change  of  names.  Through  that 
disingenuous  and  dishonest  artilice,  sjjccious  appellations 
disguised  the  deformity  of  vice  ;  opprobrious  cliaracters 
detracted  from  the  beauty  of  virtue.  Thus,  on  the  one 
side,  according  to  the  new  vocabulary,  libertinism  was 
accomplishment  of  manners ;  scepticism,  enlat^ment 
of  mind ;  sneering  at  religion  was  wit,  and  a  mark  of 
good  breeding;  licentiousness  was  liberty  ;  violation  of 
Uw,  assertion  of  natural  right ;  rebellion,  the  sacred 
F  P 
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duty  of  insurrection.  Then,  again,  on  the  other  dde, 
virtue  was  called  hypocrisy ;  truth,  mere  matter  of 
opinion;  justice,  contrivance  of  artful  policy;  attach- 
ment to  moral  and  religious  good  was  tenned  bigotry ; 
faith,  su|K;rstition  ;  zeal,  fanaticism  ;  laws,  even  salutary, 
were  pronounced  to  be  restraints  oppressive  on  freedom  of 
action  ;  love  for  country,  was  narrow-minded  prejudice. 
Does  your  common  sense,  do  your  right-thinking 
minds,  revolt  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  gross  manner 
in  which  language  was  thus  insidiously  misapplied? 
Does  your  common  sense,  do  your  right-thiuking  minds, 
reflect  with  astonishment  on  the  prevalence,  with  which 
the  frequent  and  familiar  use  of  language,  thus  mis- 
applied, tended  gradually  to  pervert  the  judgment? 
Let  your  feelings  direct  you  to  just  consequences.  Let 
the  recollection  of  baneful  ruin  occasioned  to  some, 
increase  your  vigilance  for  the  preservation  of  others, 
in  mental  rectitude  and  practical  conduct.  If  you  are 
parents  ;  if  you  are  masters ;  if  you  ai*e  persons  of  any 
authority  in  any  degree,  domestic,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical, 
either  by  age  or  consanguinity,  either  by  office  or 
station,  turn  away  from  the  eyes,  and  tear  from  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation,  all  books  which  are 
composed,  (whether  purposely  or  inadvertently  it  matters 
not,  since  the  ill  effects  of  them  will  be  the  same)  ill 
books  which  are  composed  in  a  spirit  of  contradictioai 
to  what  the  sound  heart  and  the  sound  miderstanding 
of  a  civilised  European  will  tell  him,  better  than  a 
thousand  volumes  of  paradoxical  writers  can  inlbnn 
him  ;  will  tell  him,  what  in  the  view  of  propriety  and 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is  true  and 
right.  Books,  written  against  truth  and  rectitude,  have 
been  pestiferous  to  one  empire ;  and,  as  similar  cwues 
arc  at  least  calculated  to  produce  similar  effects,  soch 
books  may  be  pernicious  to  other  kingdoms.      It  were. 
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jjcrliajjs,  invidious  to  specify  writings  by  their  titles  aiitl 
authors  by  tlieir  names.  But  wc  are  warranted  in 
asserting,  it  had  been  happy  for  mankind,  if  the  wurks 
of  some  continental  and  British  pretenders  to  superior 
wisdom,  misdeeming  themselves  philosophers,  had  either 
been  never  written,  or  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion 
immediately  when  finished. 

Next  to  that  misapplication  of  language,  which  per- 
verted the  judgment,  came  the  propagation  of  two 
doctrines,  false  in  nature  and  contradicted  by  fact. 
The  doctrines  were,  "  The  equality  of  mankind  in  all 
"  respects  whatever ;"  and  "  The  perfectibility  of 
"  human  nature." 

That  to  each  of  us  belongs  an  equality  of  right  to 
fX|iect  and  receive  such  legal  protection,  as  shall  defend 
our  persons,  secure  our  possessions,  preserve  our  clia- 
i-8cters ;  that  by  each  of  us  may  be  claimed  equality  of 
right  to  demand  what  under  all  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case  is  equitably  due  to  us  ;  that  on  each  of 
us  is  laid  equality  of  obligation  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  our  several  stations  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities  ; 
these  are  maxims,  which  no  just  man  will  ever  contro- 
vert, which  no  real  friend  to  social  happiness  will  ever 
with  indifference  hear  disputed.  But  beyond  this  the 
idea  of  equality  is  visionary,  the  doctrine  is  in  opposition 
to  fact.  For,  will  any  man  with  his  eyes  open,  and  in 
his  senses  unimpaired,  undertake  to  say,  we  have  all 
the  same  degree  of  bodily  strength,  all  tlie  same  degree 
of  mental  powers  whether  natural  or  acquired,  all  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  business,  all  the  same  de- 
gree of  frugal  care,  all  the  same  degree  of  foresight, 
all  the  same  degree  of  prudence  in  making  provision 
against  future  contingencies?  If  we  are  not  all  equal 
in  tliese  respects,  then  it  is  quite  as  impossible  that  we 
should  be  all  equal   in  condition,  as  it  is  that  the  sun, 
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moon,  and  stars  should  be  all  equal  in  light ;  or  as  that 
fields  of  di£Fercnt  soils,  some  naturally  fruitful,  others 
insuperably  barren,  some  well  cultivated,  others  quite 
untilled,  should  be  all  equal  in  abundance  of  prodnee. 
But  false  as  the  doctrine  of  equality  was,  it  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  propagated.  It  suited  vaga- 
bonds who  would  not  work,  drunkards  who  spent  in 
excess  what  tlieir  labours  might  have  earned,  prodigals 
of  any  description  who  had  wasted  tlieir  substance, 
spendthrifts  who  had  squandered  their  patrimony,  game- 
sters who,  being  disappointed  in  their  cruel  hope  of 
ruining  others,  had  ruined  themselves.  The  doctrine 
of  equality  coincided  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  these 
persons,  who,  alas  I  in  every  populous  and  wealthy 
nation  arc  too  many  in  number.  It  presented  to  them 
u  short  and  easy  method  ehhcr  for  retrieving  what  was 
lost,  or  for  gaining  what  was  desired  ;  it  directed  them 
to  pull  down  all  that  vvei-e  above  them,  till  the  objects 
of  their  envy  should  be  reduced  to  their  own  level  ; 
it  urged  them  to  plunder  the  more  opulent,  and  thus 
enrich  themselves,  without  regard  to  law,  justice,  or 
common  honesty,  in  defiance  of  those  principles,  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  has  been  the  basis,  and  the 
maintenance  of  which  has  been  the  support  of  civil 
society,  in  whatever  age  established,  in  whatever  place 
constituted  throughout  the  world. 

If  the  doctrine  of  equality  was  repugnant  to  truth, 
not  less  so  was  that  which  vaunted  in  the  perfectibilitr 
of  human  nature.  Man  always  has  been,  and  always 
will  be,  a  creature  actuated  by  passions ;  which  althou^ 
they  prompt  to  conduct  diversified  according  to  divers 
occasions,  yet  they  have  a  tendency  to  operate  in  a  ttimi. 
lar  manner  under  similar  circumstances,  and  are  ever 
to  be  guarded  by  the  vigilance  of  internal  reason  and 
external  law.     To  conceive  it  possible  that  any  being, 
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merely  human,  shouM  grow  from  youth  to  maturity, 
either  influenced  by  no  pasiiions,  or  Iiaving  his  passions 
completely  correct  and  subdued,  without  either  the  re- 
straints of  education  or  the  coercion  of  the  magistrate; 
to  conceive  it  possible  that  the  same  merely  human 
being  should  thence  proceed  to  advanced  years,  uni- 
formly regular  tliough  never  checked,  though  never 
awed,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  ivere  to  conceive  a 
prodigy  of  moral  excellence  not  yet  recorded  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  very  term  "  man"  does  in  itself 
so  fully  import  "  frailty,"  that  the  combination  of 
human  nature  and  perfectibility  involves  contradiction. 
Why  then  was  such  a  doctrine  to  be  promulgated  ? 
Plainly  for  this  reason  ;  to  get  rid  of  laws,  magistrates, 
antl  governments.  For  if  it  were  true  that  man  is 
perfect,  it  would  be  true  he  could  do  nothing  wrong 
or  injurious  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  therefore  would 
no  longer  need  to  be  controlled  in  his  actions  by  legis- 
lative authority.  This  doctrine,  then,  was  highly  expe- 
dient, and  well  calculated  for  the  vicious,  tlie  abandoned, 
the  rebellious,  since  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  throw 
down  all  barriers  which  stopped  their  career,  and  sub- 
vert all  authorities  which  impeded  tlieir  progress. 

That  the  taint  of  moral  corruption  might  be  more 
widely  diffused  and  more  deeply  received,  the  produc- 
tions of  fancy,  designed  for  the  amusement  of  vacant 
hours,  were  made  channels  of  mental  contagion,  which 
subtly  and  thence  more  successfully  might  work  deprav- 
ation of  principles.  For,  during  the  period  to  which 
allusion  now  refers,  what  was  the  object  of  the  novelist  ? 
If  not  by  argument,  which  had  been  a  mode  too  shame- 
less, yet  at  least  by  e):ample,  which  was  more  imposing, 
he  endeavoured  to  justify  the  commission  of  suicide, 
that  sin,  which  with  presumptuous  audacity  dares  to 
attempt  counteracting  the  gracious  design  of  God  in 
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creating  tlie  hiiuiaii  species,  that  sin,  to  winch  is  attach- 
ed this  awful  consideration,  that  it  leaves  no  space  for 
repentance  in  this  life,  the  only  time  allotted  us  for 
working  out  our  salvation.  What  was  the  business  of 
the  dramatic  writer  ?  Tlie  principal  character  in  his 
play  was  an  avowed  adulterer,  but  many  fictitious 
qualities,  which  when  really  exi.'rting  are  in  themselves 
admirable,  were  to  set  otF  that  personage  as  deserving 
esteem  ;  and  thus,  by  insinuation,  the  public  mind  was 
to  be  taught  that  adultery  is  a  trivial  and  pardonable 
offence,  and  an  adulterer  might  be  entitled  to  our  re- 
8I)ect.  Here  again,  my  brethren,  endure  a  "  word  of 
"  exhortation."*  Tlie  stage,  if  duly  and  properly  re- 
gulated, is  a  school  of  instruction  conveyed  by  example. 
Suffer  it  not  to  be  deprived  of  that  utility.  Allow 
nothing  ricious  to  be  there  encounigcd.  Resent  the 
introduction  of  any  endeavours  to  palliate  the  guilt  of 
that  person  who  must  have  plunged  a  dagger  into  tte 
heart  of  a  husband  or  of  a  wife  by  conjugal  infidelity. 
Call  to  your  recollection  the  memorable  conduct  of  an 
Athenian  audience.  An  improper  sentiment  had  no 
sooner  been  uttered,  than  the  whole  assembly  rose  at 
once,  and  with  unanimous  resentment  demanded  the 
expulsion  both  of  the  actor  and  of  the  play,  t  Surely  it 
will  not  be  deemed  a  mark  of  rigorous  austerity,  if  there 
be  expressed  an  earnest  hope,  that  in  disapprobation  of 
what  is  contrary  to  moral  rectitude,  a  Christian  audience 
will  not  he  exceeded  by  an  Athenian  assembly. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  that  intellectual  and  monl 
corruption,  which  gradually  contaminated  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  unhappily  infected  by  its  virulence,  we 

•  Heb.iiiii.22. 

f  See  p.  22.  "  Euripidia  Vita,"  by  Barnes  ;  annexed  to  IW 
gedies  in  vol.  i.  edited  hy  Beck,  and  "  Senecs  Epiatolae,"  p,  490l 
Ed,  Paris.  Fol,  in  1613.     Tlie  play  was  "  Bellerophontea." 
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have  thus  far  noticed  that,  among  the  sources  of  such 
corruption,  were  misapplication  of  language  ;  perversion 
of  judgment ;  propagation  of  doctrines  false  in  natnre, 
as  they  were  contradicted  by  fact ;  depravation  of  prin- 
ciples. Our  next  step  leads  us  to  a  dark  abyss  of 
unparalleled  foulness.  It  hriiigs  us  to  a  measure  which, 
as  it  indicates  the  most  hideous  distortion  of  reason,  and 
exposes  the  blackest  dye  of  viciousness  in  heart,  so  it  is 
novel  in  the  history  of  idl  that  was  ever  suggested  to 
any  aggregate  body  of  human  beings,  by  the  world,  the 
flesh,  or  the  devil.  The  measure  was  notliing  less  than 
a  conspiracy  of  infidels  against  all  European  govern- 
ments, against  all  European  religion,  and  more  especially 
against  Christian  religion.'  We  have  investigated  other 
grounds,  we  have  examined  other  springs  ;  but  in  such 
a  combination  alone,  formed  as  it  was  among  men  either 
powerful  by  station,  or  extolled  for  their  abilities ; 
among  men  zealots  for  the  increa.se  of  improbity,  and 
enthusiasts  In  disseminating  doctrinal  impiety  ;  in  such 
a  combination  alone  exists  adequate  cause  for  expecting 
the  dire  consequences,  which,  in  the  criminalitj-  of  their 
imaginations  and  sinfulness  of  their  wishes,  they  intended 
and  hoped  would  ensue  from  their  malignant  endeavours. 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  that  from  the  machinations  of 
proselytes  to  atheism  and  anarchy  should  result  the 
most  sanguinary,  the  most  nefarious  deeds.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  present  solenmity,  as 
indeed  it  would  be  piercing  to  your  Christian  liearts, 
if  there  were  now  depicted  to  you  the  scenes  of  bloody, 
and,  although  bloody,  yet  often  wanton  barbarity,  occa- 
sioned by  atheistical  anarchists.     But  jwrtinent  will  be 

*  See  "  Memoirs  illustrating  the  Historj  of  Jacobinism,"  by  the 
Abb£  Bamiel,  in  1797;  and,  "  ProoTs  of  a  Caospiracy  against  all 
"  the  Religions  and  GoTenimenl«  of  Europe,"  by  John  Kobinsoii. 
A.M.  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Edinburgh,  in  1797. 
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allusion  to  the  horrible  impietitis  wtiich,  without  sTind- 
dering,  tliey  dared  to  utter  In  language  j  which,  with, 
out  sense  of  shame,  they  were  so  abandoned  as  to 
exhibit  in  actions.  Pertinent  also  will  be  mention  of 
the  principles  inimical  to  their  ftUow-creatures,  which, 
with  contempt  for  the  received  and  established  laws 
of  nations,  they  openly  avowed.  Posterity  will  scarcely 
believe,  (but  that  those  who  come  after  us  may  learn  to 
fciu-  tile  boundless  deviation  from  rectitude  of  thought 
and  deed,  to  which  man  may  be  carried  wlien  alienated 
from  Goil  1  for  this  end,  posterity  should  be  told, )  that 
a  national  convention  could  not  only  hear  with  patience, 
but  even  appkud  a  discourse  in  defence  of  atheism.* 
Next  followed  decrees  which  abolished  every  external 
sign  of  religion,  and  pronounced  death  to  be  but  eternal 
sleep,  t  Then,  to  complete  the  work  of  infatuation,  by 
a  most  abominable  and  insulting  mockery  of  i-eligious 
worship,  in  the  veiy  principal  church  of  tlieir  capital,  to 
a  female  personating  Reason,  was  paid  "  homage  denied 
to  the  '*  Deity."  t 

Most  just  and  righteous  is  the  appointment  of  the 
Almighty,  which  ordains,  that  in  similarity  of  nature 
there  shall  often  appear  correspondence  between  the  sin 
committed  and  the  punishment  inflicted.  The  avowed 
atheism  of  those  legislators  met  with  suitable  recom- 
pence.  For,  "  as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
"  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  up  to  a  reprobate 
"  mind.  §     Morally  speaking  ^  they  were  darkened  in 

•  See  "HUUtiical  Epoche  of  the  French  Bevolutioo,"  by  H. 
GoudemetK,  published  in  1796. 

f  The  DiBCourse  waa  delivered  on  Nov.  6.  1792 :  the  Decrees 
were  passed  on  Oct.  1 7-  1793.  See"  Historical  Epochs,"  p.S4— 71. 

%  See  "Historical  Epochs,"  p. 74.  This  transactioD  wa<  w 
Nov.  11.1793. 

§  Rom.  1.28. 
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their  understanfling  ami  judicially  blind.  Insensible  to 
right  and  wrong,  among  themselves  they  were  plunged 
into  the  most  homble  enormities  ;  towards  other  king- 
doms they  meditated  the  grossest  iniquity.  Either  not 
discerning,  or  not  regarding  the  pacific  relation  in 
which  their  country  then  stood,  and  the  reciprocal 
duties  which  it  consequently  owed  to  surrounding 
nations,  they  passed  decrees  •,  which,  in  spirit  and 
design,  were  hostile  to  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
adjacent  states.  By  emissaries,  they  propagated  revo- 
lutionary principles,  t  By  encouragement,  by  promises, 
by  threats,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  rebellion  against 
legitimate  governments.  The  work  of  devastation  begun 
in  their  own  laud,  was  to  derive  sanction  from  tumult, 
massacre,  and  ruin,  occasioned  through  their  instrumen- 
tality among  foreign  people.  So  wide  in  extent  and  so 
tremendous  in  effect  was  to  be  the  commotion  proposed, 
that  by  themselves  it  was  termed  "  setting  tire  to  the 
*'  four  comers  of  Europe."  t  In  this  conflagration 
Britain  was  to  be  involved,  and  a  war  of  aggression 
was  conmienced  against  us.  § 

•  The  Decrees  on  Nov.  19.  anil  Dec  15.  1792,  See  "  Brigsot  to 
"  hU  ConstiluenU,"  p.  63.  "  The  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great 
"  Britain  and  France,"  by  Herbert  Marsh,  vol.i.  p.311 — 324, 

-|-  See  "  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe,"  by  John  Bigland, 
vol.  i.  p.  273.  "  Brissot  to  his  Conatilolents,"  p.  63,  64.  "  The 
Conduct  of  France  towards  Great  Britain  examined,"  by  Mr.  Miles, 
p.  36.  106. 
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If  sudden  was  the  change  of  their  political  leaders, 
rapid  also  was  the  succession  of  their  military  chiefs. 
At  length  the  supreme  command  devolved  on  a  rulei 
who,  in  his  own  person,  combined  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  ;  the  former,  avowedly  as  allowed  by 
the  constitution  ;  the  latter,  more  covertly,  as  it  re- 
suited  from  his  ability  to  dictate  compliance.  Sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  annies  devoted  to  his  cause,  he 
hecaiiie  desjKitic.  His  word  was  law :  obedience  fol- 
lowed ;  resistance  could  not  escape  with  impunity.  Aa 
in  the  senate  he  was  paramount,  in  the  camp  he  was 
prevalent.  Nation  after  nation  bowed  to  his  yoke ; 
yet  he  saw  his  victories  with  a  degree  of  coldness,  and 
conceived  his  triumph  still  incomplete.  On  the  face  of 
the  globe  he  beheld  two  northern  islands ;  at  these  he 
grasped  with  eager  impatience  and  longing  avidity.  He 
contemplated  their  inhabitants  with  suspicion,  jealousy, 
and  hatred.  And  wherefore.  Glorious  to  say,  be- 
cause, unshaken  in  their  hope  of  seasonable  protection 
from  Almighty  God,  they  maintained  their  hi^h  prin- 
ciples of  integrity  and  honour ;  their  rational  love  of 
that  liberty  which  results  from  order  ;  their  disdunfiil 
abhorrence  of  foreign  domination  ;  their  unabated  zeal 
for  national  independence;  their  unconquerable  forti- 
tude in  resisting  hostile  attempts  to  violate  all  which 
they  held  dear  and  sacred.  As  he  was  continually 
meditating  how  to  effect,  at  least,  the  lowest  degradation, 
if  not  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  British  empire ; 
however  successful  he  was  in  attaining  other  conquests, 
yet  he  deemed  them  all  in  number  insufficient,  in  esti- 
mation inconsiderable.  The  united  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  were  still  unsubdued.  Daily  conviction 
of  that  fact,  so  bitter  to  an  usurping  and  rancorous  mind, 
was  a  perpetual  source  of  malignant  and  painful  anxiety. 
Thence,  the  scope  of  his  multiform  projects,  the  view 
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of  his  subtle  polity,  the  purpose  of  his  leaguing  confe- 
deracies, the  end  of  his  li (.'liberations,  of  bis  devices,  of 
his  contrivances  by  day  and  night,  in  one  word,  the 
object  nearest  his  heart,  was  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain 
in  itself  and  connections.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  who 
defeated  his  plans.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  who  be- 
tween him  and  us  interposed  an  impediment,  which 
no  power  of  man  can  ever  remove.  Thanks  be  to  God  I 
who  hath  for  our  defence  girt  us  around  with  tlie 
ocean ;  that  ocean  which,  through  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence  on  the  discipline,  skill,  and  courage 
of  our  naval  defenders,  the  best  prepared  fleets  of  the 
enemy  during  the  late  war  have  not  been  suffered  to 
pass.  His  armies,  therefore,  could  never  introduce 
among  us  the  rapine  and  carnage,  the  calamities  and 
miseries,  which  so  repeatedly  and  so  grievously  they 
occasioned  to  the  continental  inliabitants  of  Europe. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  he  never  was  serious  in  his 
threats  of  making  a  descent  on  this  island.  Till  he  had 
sustained  the  signal  defeat  and  unexampled  loss  of  ships, 
in  the  most  memorable  of  our  many  valorous  and 
nobly-fought  engagements  on  the  sea*,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  he  was  earnest  in  his  purpose,  and  sanguine  in 
his  expectations  of  successful  enterprise.  But  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  that  battle  diminished  his  con- 
fidence in  naval  powers ;  and  although  there  was  sub- 
sequently an  ostentatious  display  of  maritime  preparation 
on  the  opposite  shore  t,  yet  from  all  its  parade  ensued 
no  injury  to  our  lands,  cities,  towns,  or  villages, 
whether  situated  near  the  sea,  or  farther  distant  from 
any  channel  of  its  waters.  On  the  recollection  of  this  our 
safety,  and  of  the  means  which,  by  the  will  and  blessing 

•  Lord  Nelsona,  off  Trafalgar,  on  Oct.21.  180S. 
f  At  Boulogne. 
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of  God  1  were  instrumental  to  our  safety ;  well  may 
wc  call  upon  you  and  upon  our  brethren,  iniiabitants  of 
of  Britain,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet*,  "Give 
"  glory  unto  the  lord,  and  declare  His  praise  in  the 
*'  islands." 

For  thus  "  praising  the  lord"  you  will  find  causes 
multiplied  in  manifold  proportion,  if  you  will  direct 
your  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  and 
afflicting  evils  which,  through  our  safety,  that  gift  of 
God  1  have  been  averted  from  us.  You  have  not  been 
compelled  to  wander  unhoused,  driven  from  your  habit* 
ations  by  the  oppressive  force  of  insulting  enemies.  You 
have  not  sufl'ered  indignities  in  your  own  persons,  nor 
been  made  frantic  with  rage  and  horror  at  the  si|rbt  of 
brutality  offered  to  those'  whom  you  love  as  your  own 
souls.  You  have  not  seen  your  sons  marked  out  by 
conscription,  and  then  bearing  arms  for  the  mortifying 
and  degrading  purpose  of  enslaving  themselves,  their 
friends,  their  country,  under  bondage  progressively  ren- 
dered more  intolerable,  as  the  victories  of  the  tyrant 
were  more  extensive.  You  have  not  been  deprived  of 
British  liberty  ;  you  have  not  deplored  the  abolition  of 
British  laws,  those  laws  which  secure  to  you  protection 
of  life,  property,  and  character.  You  have  not  been 
despoiled  of  those  inestimable  treasures,  nor  required 
to  obey  the  imperious  mandates  of  arbitrary  despotism. 
You  have  not  witnessed  the  unfeeling  and  iniquitous 
plunder  of  revenues  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  infirm  and  poor.  You  have  not  been 
shocked  at  the  unsparing  rapacity  which  could  rob  even 
the  "  sick,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind  t,"  of 
supplies  antecedently  bestowed  and  used  for  their  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  public  receptacles.     You  in  this 

•  Is-xlii.  12.  f  St.  Luke.  xiv.  21. 
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hie  have  experienced  none  ;  inhabitants  of  European 
states  on  the  Continent  have  groaned  under  many,  it' 
not  under  ail  these  occasions  of  distress  and  woe ;  dis- 
tress and  woe  most  severely  felt  by  hearts  agonised  with 
piercing  sorrow,  however  the  voice  of  resentment  and 
complaint  may  have  been  stifled  by  fear,  and  awed  into 
silence  by  the  iron  rod  of  the  unrelenting  oppressor. 
We  shall  be  more  fully  sensible  of  the  obligation  laid  on 
us  for  conceiving  thoughts  and  expressing  words  of 
pious  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  I  if  on  a  review  of 
the  calamities  endured  by  others,  we  compare  and  duly 
consider  what  we  have  escaped.  That  dispensation  of 
God's  providence,  which  hath  mercifully  protected  us 
from  impending  evil,  in  fact,  graciously  secured  to  iw 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  the  contrary  good.  For 
such  dispensation,  for  such  protection  vouchsafed  unto 
us,  we  are  now  deeply  thankful ;  and  in  this  we  act 
as  becomes  rational  men  and  sincere  Christians.  Let 
us,  however,  not  limit  our  gratitude  to  the  short  durar- 
tion  of  the  present  day.  Let  us  be  thankful,  not  only 
at  this  season  of  public  solemnity,  but  so  long  as  life 
may  be  extended  to  us.  By  success  given  to  councils 
for  national  welfare  at  home ;  by  victories  granted  to 
our  arnjs  courageously  employed  abroad ;  by  a  happy 
termination  of  protracted  and  arduous  warfare  ;  by  these 
instances  of  goodness,  "  what  great  things  God  hath 
'*  done,"  will  be  a  subject  on  which  the  youngest 
among  us  will  be  bound  to  reflect  with  pious  acknow- 
ledgment ;  a  subject  on  which  he  should  never  cease  to 
reflect  with  the  same  devout  feeling,  as  he  advances 
from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  through  the 
term  of  his  declining  years,  and  thence  in  his  old 
age. 
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To  conclude.  A  new  prospect  opens  itself,  the  com- 
meiiceTiieiit  of  which  is  perfect  harmony  subsistiug  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  several  kingdoms  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  If  we  contemplate  the  sudden 
change  and  concomitant  circumstances,  which  led  to 
this  event,  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  "  This  is  the  Lord's 
"  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  sight."  "  Never, 
indeed,  was  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  more 
apparent  than  on  this  occasion.  Never  was  presented 
to  the  world  a  more  striking  correspondence  tvith  the 
description  drawn  by  the  Psalmist.  In  the  first  instance, 
he  had  acknowledged  himself  to  have  laboured  _  under 
dttjcctiou  of  mind,  and  to  have  almost  enteitained  doubu 
«f  the  most  painful  nature.  He  then  resolved  to  ex- 
amine the  divmc  dispensations,  but  confessed  they  were 
inscrutable  by  human  reason.  He  resorteil,  therefore, 
to  the  revealed  word.  In  that  he  found  a  solution  of 
all  diiBculties,  and  was  fully  convinced,  that  however 
prosperous  the  wicked  may  appear  for  a  season,  yet 
sooner  or  later  the  vengeance  of  heaven  will  overtake 
them.  Hear  the  Psalmist,  in  his  own  account ;  "  Then 
*'  thought  I  to  understand  this,  but  it  was  too  hard  for 
"  me,  until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Then 
"  understood  I  the  end  of  those  men  ;  namely,  how  thou 
"  dost  set  them  in  slippery  places,  and  easiest  them  down, 
"  and  destroyest  them.  Oh,  how  suddenly  do  they  con- 
"  sume,  perish,  and  come  to  a  fearful  end  I  Yea,  even 
**  like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh  ;  so  sholt  thou  make 
"  their  image  to  vanish  out  of  the  city."t  How  exactly 
are  here  portrayed  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  most  cruel 
among  the  revolutionists  and  of  the  late  ruler  in 
France  I  His  dethronement  has  given  us  cause  to  hope 
for  the  long  enjoyment  of  repose  in  Europe.     To  our- 

•  Ps.cxTiii.  23  t   P*.  Ixxiii.  15— 19. 
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selves,  to  all  nations  connected  with  us,  how  great  is 
that  blessing  in  itself  and  consequences  1  That  we 
may  show  ourselves  at  least  not  unmindful  of  the  Divine 
goodness  vouchsafed  unto  us  in  the  time  past ;  let  us 
henceforth  exhibit  the  genuine  proof  of  right  disposition 
towards  Almighty  God,  by  endeavouring  to  live  con- 
formably with  the  Gospel.  If  we  are  indeed  anxious 
to  observe  the  Gospel  precepts,  we  shall  pursue  the 
course  which  will  become  us  as  men,  citizens,  and  Chris- 
tians. For  we  shall  continue  to  be  regular  in  our  do- 
mestic habits  ;  industrious,  each  in  the  work  or  employ- 
ment of  his  own  station  ;  moderate  in  his  paiticipation  of 
pleasures;  studious  of  public  order;  obedient  to  national 
laws ;  respectful  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  loyal  to  the 
sovereign  or  his  august  representative ;  rooted  in  the 
love  of  our  constitution.  As  an  act  of  duty,  and  as 
an  effectual  preservative  of  religious  principles  in  our- 
selves and  in  the  community,  we  shall  keep  holy  the 
Sabbath  days,  distinguishivij'  them  by  intermission  of 
secular  business  ;  employing  them,  partly  in  the  exer- 
cise of  public  worship,  partly  in  reading  books  conducive 
to  practical  and  spiritual  improvement,  partly  in  such 
recreations,  and  such  onlj/,  as  may  be  compatible  with 
innocent  cheerfulness,  and  temi>ered  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  quiet,  calmness,  and  gravity,  than  may  be  re- 
quisite on  other  days.  Influenced  by  that  example, 
which  with  all  humility,  but  yet  with  earnest  effort  we 
should  strive  to  imitate,  the  example  of  Him  who  is  our 
Lord  and  Saviolh,  at  all  times  we  shall  be  intent  on 
promoting  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  "  The  glory  of 
"  God  in  the  highest ;  on  earth  peace  ;  good-will  to- 
"  wards  men." 
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2  St.  Peter,  lii.  18. 

Grow  in  Grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

1  HE  Apostle,  from  whose  writings  these  words  are 
taken,  is  a  person  conspicuous  in  Sacred  History.  He 
was  among  the  first,  who  were  called  by  our  Lord,  to 
be  his  disciple.  •  He  was  the  principal  speaker,  when 
the  twelve  through  him  returned  to  our  Lord's  question 
this  memorable  answer,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
*'  of  the  living  God."+  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  present  when  our  Lord  restored  life  to  the  de- 
ceased child  of  the  ruler,  t  He  witnessed  the  trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord's  body  into  a  luminous  appear- 
ance ;  beheld  the  two  prophets  Moses  and  Elias ;  and 
heard  the  heavenly  voice  declare  that  Christ  was  the 
Son  of  God,  whom  from  that  time  his  disciples  were  to 
obey.j  Tliat  agony,  which,  as  a  portion  of  afflicting 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  our  Lord  and 
Itcdeemer  vouchsafed  to  endure,  was  seen  by  St.  Peter.  i| 


•  Si.M8tt.iv.  18,  la 
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The  same  Apostle  hastened  to  inspect  the  sepulchre, 
immediately  on  having  been  told  the  Lord  %vas  riseo.* 
On  the  third  time  of  our  Lord's  presenting  himself,  after 
his  resurrection,  to  the  view  of  the  disciples  collected  to- 
gether, from  St.  Peter  he  required  a  threefold  declaration 
of  unfeigned  zealf  ;  a  declaration,  which  St.  Peter  made 
ivith  deep  repentance  for  his  late  sin,  and  with  earnest 
intention  of  unaltered  fidelity  through  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  When  the  Apostle  had  thus  in  some  measure 
atoned  for  the  crime,  of  having  thrice  denied  he  was 
one  of  Christ's  disciples,  he  was  commissioned  to  instruct 
young  and  old,  converted  and  unconverted,  in  Go^iel 
truths.  The  symbolical  vision,  which  was  designed  to 
intimate,  that  the  Gentiles  equally  with  the  Jews,  were 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Gospel -covenant,  appeared  to 
St.  Peter,  t 

Now,  if  to  consideration  of  the  transactions,  in  which 
he  was  chiefly  concerned,  you  add  recollection  of  the 
perpetual  opportunities  which  were  given  to  St.  Peter, 
for  obsei-ving  occurrences  incident  to  the  ininistrv,  and 
for  hearing  subjects  explained  in  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord ;  you  will  be  convinced  that  this  Apostle  must 
have  been  fully  competent,  for  relating  circumstances 
by  which  the  character  of  our  Lord  was  signally-  marked  j 
for  communicating  the  doctrines,  which  our  Lord  de- 
livered ;  and  for  pointing  out  the  effects,  which  should 
be  produced  hy  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

Qualified,  as  he  was,  for  recording,  what  on  the  tes- 
timony of  his  own  senses,  and  what  in  his  assurance  of 
Christ's  infallibility  he  could  not  but  believe  was  founded 
in  truth,  he  claims  our  entire  assent  to  the  historical 
allusions  and  doctrinal  expositions  contained  in  these 
passages:  — "  Christ    suffered    for  us,   leaving    us   an 

•  .St.  Luke,  xxlv.  1 2.     \   St.Jolm,  xxi.  15— 17.     %  Acts,  x.  II. 
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"  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps  •  :  who  did  no 
"  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ;  who  when 
*'  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered, 
"  He  threatened  not ;  but  committed  himself  to  him 
"  that  judgeth  righteously."  "  Christ  hath  once 
"suffered  for  sins;  the  just  for  the  unjust;  that  He 
"  might  hring  us  unto  God."t  "Ye  were  not  redeemed 
"  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and  gold  ;  but  with 
"  the  precious  blood  of"  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without 
*'  blemish  and  without  spot."t  "  Who  his  own  self 
"  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;  that  we, 
"  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness ; 
"  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed,"?  "  He  received 
"  from  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there 
"  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  excellent  glory, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased."  11 
"  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand 
*'  of  God ;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers,  being 
"  made  subject  unto  him."^ 

It  is  here  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  the  writings 
of  St.  Peter  are  inestimably  valuable.  For,  ou  the  one 
hand,  if  it  had  been  our  spiritual  calamity,  that  the 
Gospels  should  never  have  descended  to  us,  yet  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  we  might  have  collected 
the  divinity  of  Christ's  person  ;  the  perfect  holiness  of 
his  nature ;  the  end  for  which  He  vouchsaied  to  offer 
himself  as  a  sacrifice  ;  his  resurrection  from  the  grave  ; 
his  ascension  into  heaven  ;  the  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion  with  which  He  is  invested.  On  the  other 
hand,  now  that  through  the  blessing  of  God  we  have 
the  Gospels  among  us,  we  derive  satisfaction  from  find- 
ing, that  circumstances  most  material,  narrated  by  the 


•   I  St.  Pet.  ii.  21. 
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Evangelists,  receive  the  strongest  confirmation  from  one 
wlio  attended  our  Lord  tlirough  tlie  greater  part  of 
those  years,  which  were  appointed  for  the  duration  of 
his  ministiy. 

St.  Peter  himself  affirms,  that  the  Gospel  doctrine 
which  converts  had  embraced,  was  tlie  true  doctrine.* 
The  remarks,  which  have  been  offered  to  you,  will 
justify  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  fully  possessed  of 
capacity  for  ascertaining,  and  abundantly  endowed  with 
powers  for  declaring,  what  was  the  mind  and  what  the 
will  of  our  Lord,  f  l^t  us  ask,  then.  Does  St.  Peter 
so  write,  as  if  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  contemplated 
nothing,  required  nothing,  but  that  we  should  believe 
only?  Does  he  so  write,  as  if  according  to  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ,  ive  were  no  longer  bound  to  the 
observance  of  all  moral  commandments ;  were  exempt 
from  the  discharge  of  all  practical  duties ;  if  we  have 
but  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Intercessor 
for  the  human  race,  the  Lord  of  glory?  The  text 
alone  will  prove,  that  St.  Peter  did  not  so  misapprehend 
the  counsel  of  our  Lord ;  did  not  teach  conformably 
with  such  misconception.  For,  what  are  the  words  at 
the  very  last  part  of  his  writings  ?  They  are  these :  — 
"  Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
"  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  In  which  final  exhort- 
ation, the  Apostle  may  be  understood  as  though  lie  had 
said,  "  Go  on  improving  in  Christian  dispositions, 
"  Christian  habits.  Christian  conduct ;  and  let  your  im- 
"  provement  in  those  spiritual  qualities  advance  equally 
"  with  your  increased  understanding  of  the  Gospel  in 
"  its  revealed  discoveries  concerning  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
"  viour  Jesus  Christ,  and  concerning  the  purposes  of 
"  his  merciful  and  gracious  dispensation." 

•  1  St.Pet.v.  12.  f   1  Cor.ii.  16. 
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If  the  Apostle  had  enforced  the  cultivation  of  moral 
qualities  in  one  passage  only ;  or  if  he  had  entirely 
postponed  all  mention  of  them,  till  he  was  near  the 
conclusion  of  his  writings ;  in  either  of  those  cases  it 
might  with  more  reason  have  been  supposed,  that  in 
his  estimation  moral  qualities  were  of  little  consequence. 
But,  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the  very  first  chapter  of  his 
second  Epistle,  we  find  this  earnest  exhortation :  — 
"  Giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith  virtue ;  to 
*'  virtue,  knowledge ;  to  knowledge,  temperance ;  to 
"  temperance,  patience ;  to  patience,  godliness ;  to 
"  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  brotherly  klnd- 
"  ness,  charity."  ■  This  summary  is  in  its  terms  brief ; 
but  in  its  contents  it  is  weighty  ;  in  its  application,  wide. 
If  enlarged  according  to  its  fullest  import,  it  might  be 
thus  interpreted:  — "  The  miracles  wrought  and  the 
"  discourses  delivered  by  me  and  the  other  Apostles 
"  induced  you  to  believe  the  Gospel ;  amidst  all  the 
"  trials  to  which  you  are  exposed,  be  animated  with 
"  heightened  courage  to  maintain  your  faith.  That 
"  your  conviction  may  be  strengthened,  and  that  you 
"  may  be  ready  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  who 
"  asketh  a  reason  for  your  being  Christianst,  advance  in 
"  knowledge  of  the  ground  on  which  your  religion 
"  stands,  and  also  of  the  purposes  for  which  Christianity 
"  has  been  preached.  Show  that  you  have  a  just  con- 
"  ccption  of  the  influence,  which  the  Gospel  was  de- 
*'  signed  to  produce  on  your  hearts,  by  continually  be- 
'*  coming  more  temperate  in  yourselves  ;  more  patient 
"  towards  your  persecutors  ;  more  pious  towards  God  ; 
"  more  kind  towards  those  who  are  near  you :  more 
"  benevolent  to  all  mankind." 

This  exposition  will  properly  be  followed,  by  the 

t.Pet.i.  5— T.  t   1  St.  Pei.iii.  15. 
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compL-ndious  system  of  morality  which  St.  Paul  recom- 
mended to  the  Phiiippians  :  *'  Finally,  brethren,  what- 
"  soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hooest, 
"  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
♦*  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  «f 
"  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any 
*'  praise,  think  on  these  things."" 

Having  merely  noticed,  that  in  the  doctrines  taught 
and  practical  inferences  drawn,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter 
perfectly  accord  with  each  other,  we  may  proceed  to 
obsen'C  that  two  passages  have  already  been  adduced  for 
the  purpose  of  proving,  St.  Peter  never  meant  that  Chris- 
tian converts  should  deem  it  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
salvation,  if  they  did  but  believe.  On  the  contrary  he 
was  anxious  that  they  should  think,  act,  and  live  in  a 
manner  confoniiable  with  their  professions  of  faith. 
That  the  correctness  of  this  assertion  may  be  demon- 
strated, there  shall  now  he  laid  before  you  the  substance 
of  what  he  inculcates  respecting  duties  personal,  duties 
relative,  duties  social,  duties  civil.  For  this  puqwse, 
various  texts  interspersed  throughout  the  two  epistles 
must  be  combined ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to- 
gether and  examined,  the  substance  of  them  will  be  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Individuals  are  to  be  no  longer  malevolent +,  deceit- 
ful, intemperate,  sensual,  dissolute  -y  but  kind,  sincere, 
beneficent,  forgiving,  pure,  and  holy.  They  are  to  be 
vigilant  against  the  assaidts  of  their  spiritual  adversary, 
and  to  persevere  in  the  habitual  exercise  of  prayer  for 
Divine  assistance. 

2.  Uniform  observance  and  mutual  return  of  those 


•  Philipp.  iv.  8. 

+  See  1  St.Pet.ir.  I.— iii.  8— II.- 
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conjugal  attentions,  which  ensure  domestic  harmony, 
are  enjoineti  ou  all  whit  are  in  the  marriage  state.* 

3.  In  every  situation  of  life  we  are  to  conduct  our- 
selves with  that  unassuming  deportment  which  consti- 
tutes Christian  humility.! 

4.  We  arc  dissuaded  not  only  from  fraud,  violence, 
and  all  actions  punishahic  hy  law,  but  also  from  an  evil, 
which  with  impunity  creates  uneasiness  in  social  life  ; 
that  evil  is  a  prying  curiosity,  busy  Intrusion  and 
officious  intermeddling  in  the  concenis  of  others.t 

5.  The  temporal  means  and  spiritual  gifts,  which 
by  the  blessing  of  God  are  bestowed  upon  us,  must  be 
employed  for  the  l>enefit  of  others,  according  to  the 
ability  with  which  we  are  furnished,  j 

G.  We  are  to  pay  universally  that  degree  of  res]>ect 
which  every  person  may  reasonably  think  due  to  him 
as  suitable  to  his  condition.  For  all  our  Christian 
brethren,  we  must  entertain  in  our  disjMsitions  and 
exert  in  our  practice  kind  regard.  To  magistrates  who 
have  authority  from  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  state,  to 
the  supreme  ruler  himself,  whateverinay  be  his  denomi- 
nation, we  are  on  religious  principle  to  show  deferejtce 
and  yield  obedience,  in  proportion  as  each  is  placed  In 
rank  and  invested  with  power.  il 

You  have  now  heard  the  moral  instructions  which 
pervade  the  writings  of  this  distinguished  apostle.  'I'he 
result  should  be  most  perfect  conviction,  that  accoi-ding 
to  his  understanding  and  his  view  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, we  should  each  of  us  regulate  our  passions  and 
direct  our  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  may  show  we 
are  indeed  the  disciples  of  Christ.  In  other  woi^,  we 
should  in  heart  believe,  in  practice  obey. 

•   See  ISLPeLiii.  I— 7.  \    1  St.  Pit.  v.  5. 

t  1  St.Pet.iv.  15.    S  lSt.Pet.iv.  9.  la     ||  I  St.  Pet.  U.  13— 17. 
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Does  this  doctrine  correspond  with  what  was  taught 
by  Christ;  our  light,  our  guide,  our  lawgiver?  The 
question  is  Important,  it  should  therefore  be  met,  ex- 
amined, and  answered.  P'or  not  only  if  St.  Peter,  but 
if  even  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  in  contra- 
diction to  the  purport  of  our  Lord's  discoui'^es,  he  is  not 
to  be  acknowledged  as  a  true  preacher  of  the  Gospel.* 
What  then  does  our  Lord  intimate  on  the  necessity  of 
practical  obedience  ?  For  information  on  this  essential 
point,  let  ua  refer  to  the  Gospels  ;  observing  the  occa- 
sions on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  then  reciting  in  ex- 
press terms  the  words  of  our  Lord  himself. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  appointed  ministry,  our  Lord 
pronounced  that  those  should  be  blessed  who  would 
cultivate  the  spiritual  graces,  which  were  to  be  the  sig- 
nal  marks  of  his  religion.  He  then  adverts  to  the  cha- 
racter for  purity  and  holiness,  which  his  disciples  wouM 
be  bound  to  sustain  in  the  world  ;  since  public  atten- 
tion would  be  fixed  on  thein,  as  persons  who  by  their 
actions  were  to  exemplify  the  good  effects  of  their  having 
been  called  and  instructed  by  Him  in  the  knowledge 
of  revealed  truths.  His  admonition  to  them  on  this 
subject  is  forcible  and  clear,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine 
"  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
"  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."t  Having 
thence  proceeded  to  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
to  prohibition  of  encouraging  even  vicious  thoughts  ;  to 
various  precepts  delivered  with  such  energy  and  with 
such  authority  as  became  his  divine  nature  ;  he  cautions 
his  disciples  against  the  fatal  error  of  thinking  mere 
profession  of  his  religion  would  constitute  real  Chris- 
tians, and  be  acceptable  iu  his  sight ;  he  declares  thus : 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall 

•  Gal.  i.  8.  t  St.  Matt.  v.  16. 
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*'  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth 
"  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.""  This 
declaration  should  coiitinnally  be  remembered,  for  it 
comprises  in  a  short  compass  the  sum  of  a  volume. 
The  commencement  implies  the  necessity  and  presup- 
poses the  existence  of  Christian  faith  ;  but  condemns  a 
faith  which  is  only  nominal.  The  sequel  intimates 
that  the  faith  which  leads  to  sincere  endeavours  for  the 
fulfilment  of  Divine  law,  is  the  Christian  faith  to 
which  approbation  will  be  given  in  the  heavenly  king- 
dom of  our  God  and  Lord. 

That  intermixture  of  good  and  bad  men  apparent  in 
the  world,  that  collection  of  Christians  among  whom 
some  ai-e  such  in  reality,  some  in  title  only,  are  com- 
pared by  our  Lord  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  tares 
promiscuously  blended  in  the  same  field.t  The  seed 
profitable,  and  the  tares  unprofitable,  do  indeed  spring 
up  together  ;  but  mark  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
harvest ;  the  wheat  is  carefully  gathered  into  the  barn  ; 
the  tares  are  bound  up  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  The 
parable  in  which  we  meet  with  this  similitude  receives 
from  our  Lord  an  interpretation  so  plain,  that  the  iiifer> 
ence  to  be  drawn  from  it  cannot  be  mistaken.  "  The 
"  field  is  tlie  world,  the  good  seed  are  the  children  of 
"  the  kingdom,  but  the  tares  are  the  children  of  the 
"  wicked  one.  The  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
"  devil,  the  har^'cst  is  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
"  reapers  are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are 
'*  gathered  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  in  the 
"  end  of  this  world.  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth 
"  his  angels,  and  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all 
**  things  that  offend,  and  them  which  do  iniquity,  and 
"  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace  of  fire ;  there  shall  be 


■  St.M8tt.¥ii.  21. 
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"  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Then  shall  the 
"  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  snn  in  the  kingdom  of 
"  tlieir  I-'ather." 

(^ur  Ijord,  in  a  parable,  tlescribes  a  father  directing 
his  two  sons.'  One  of  thein  was  at  first  coutuinacioiiii, 
b\it  afterwards  obeyed.  The  other  professed  iniinedial* 
readiness  to  execute  the  command,  but  then  disobeyed. 
At  the  concltision  of  the  parable,  our  I-ord  proposed  to 
the  chief  priests  this  question,  "  Whetlier  of  them  twain 
"  did  the  will  of  his  father?"  Tliere  could  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  returning  an  evasive  answer;  therefore,  al- 
though it  was  to  iheiv  own  condemnation,  yet  they 
could  not  but  confess  the  obedient  son  was  the  person 
who  did  that  «ill.  I'Voni  which  acknowledgment  un- 
avoidably resulted  this  inference ;  the  sou,  who  dis- 
obeyed,  could  not  be  called  a  dutiful  son,  for  he  had 
not  done  his  father's  will.  The  application  of  their 
open  judgment  and  implied  sentence  to  us  Cliristians, 
may  bo  made  in  these  words  ;  if  after  we  have  entered 
into  the  Gospel  covenant,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  ob- 
serve its  precepts  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  we  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  break  our  promises  by  leading  an 
habitual  life  of  sin,  so  long  as  we  continue  thus  trans- 
gressing we  cannot  be  pronounced  disciples  faithful .  to 
our  Lord,  and  as  such,  humbly  trust  to  be  accepted  by 
him  with  approbation  speaking  peace  to  our  souls. 

The  justice  and  equity  with  which  retribution  shall 
he  dispensed  at  the  final  judgment,  demonstrate  how 
erroneous  must  be  a  persuasion  that  actions  of  Christian 
goodness  are  unnecessary.  Wliat  are  the  explicit  de- 
clarations of  our  Lord  ?  They  are  these,  "  The  Son 
*'  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  his 
•'  angels,  and  then  shall  he  reward  every  man  accordii^ 

•  St.  Matt.  xxi.  28— ;il. 
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"  to  his  works."*  "  The  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all 
"  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  come 
"  forth  J  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resuiTcc- 
"  tion  of  life  ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the 
"  resurrection  of  damnation."!  Thus,  hopes  of  recom- 
pcnce  for  well  doing  are  encouraged ;  and  fears  of 
punishment  for  evil  doing  are  excited  ;  it  cannot  then 
be  immaterial  to  the  result  of  our  faith,  whether  we  are 
earnest  to  be  righteous,  or  whether  we  are  abandoned 
to  wickedness.  In  His  wisdom  and  in  His  solicitude 
that  all  should  repent,  our  Lord  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned His  doctrines  by  such  opposite  expectations,  if  in 
the  end  there  should  be  no  difference  of  Divine  pro- 
cedure, in  approbation  of  right,  in  disapprobation  of 
wrong  conduct.  There  will  be  difference.  Our  Lord, 
who  came  to  reveal  the  will  of  God,  hath  solemnly 
pronounced  that  discrimination  shall  be  made  between 
those  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not  laboured 
to  do  what  they  know  is  required  of  them  ;  and 
the  happiness  or  the  misery  which  he  foretells,  will 
most  assuredly  be  awarded  to  each  of  us;  certainly 
with  merciful  compassion  for  our  natural  and  unavoid- 
able frailties,  yet  not  without  consideration  of  that  de- 
gree, in  wliich  we  have  either  exerted  our  utmost  en- 
deavours for  the  attainuient  of  holiness,  or  in  which  we 
have  obstinately  and  wilfully  persisted  in  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  and  sin. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  Berosans,  that  on  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  they  examined  the  Scriptures,  t  Their 
object  in  so  doing  was  to  ascertain  if  his  doctrines 
agreed  with  what  they  read  in  their  sacred  writings. 
We  have  imitated  the  Bencans  in  appealing  to  the 
Gospels.     Our  design  was  to  learn,  if  the  tenor  of  our 
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Lord's  vxliortntiong  would  warrant  St.  Peter  in  admo- 
nishing Christian  converts  to  testify  their  faith  by  suit- 
able obedience.  We  have  selected  from  our  Lord's 
diRCoiirses  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  they  did  justify 
St.  Peter  in  his  preceptive  manner  of  writing.  And  we 
iniiy  pronounce  St.  Peter  to  have  fieen  a  true  disciple 
of  his  heavenly  teacher,  a  faithful  Apostle  to  those  for 
whom  he  intended  his  Epistles.  He  takes  frequent 
occasion  for  introducing  and  placing  in  a  strong  light 
the  great  and  leading  facts  of  Christianity  ;  he  is  anxious 
that  hia  brethren  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  barely 
admitting  and  assenting  to  those  facts  ;  he  presses  it  on 
them  to  make  those  extraordinary  circumstances,  which 
were  incident  to  the  ministry  and  exaltation  of  our 
Lord,  the  grounds,  motives,  and  reasons,  for  stedfast 
perseverance  in  the  reformation  begun,  and  for  con- 
scientious obser\'ance  of  Christian  precepts  and  duties. 

When  for  the  sins  of  the  world  our  Lord  had  made 
that  atonement,  through  which  alone  we  hope  for  sal- 
vation ;  when  He  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  was 
preparing  for  return  to  that  state  of  glory,  from  which 
He  had  descended  for  the  merciful  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing mankind  ;  He  thus  commissions  his  Apostles  :  — 
"  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  thipgs,  what- 
*'  soever  I  have  commanded  you."*  Now,  among  the 
duties  required  and  proclaimed  by  our  Lord  with  a 
warning  voice,  what  were  the  first  ?  They  were  these : 
—  ' '  Repent  and  believe  the  Gospel."  t  Strictly,  then, 
did  St.  Peter  comply  with  the  injunction  and  will  of 
our  Lord,  when  in  his  preaching,  even  more  forcibly 
than  in  his  writing,  he  urged  the  very  same  points, 
•  Sl  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 
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coDsidering  both  to  be  indispensable.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  speaks  thus  :  —  "  Repent 
'•  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you,  in  the  name  of 
"Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  sins."*  We  do 
not  advance  far  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  before  we 
find  St.  Peter  thus  exhorting :  — "  Repent  and  be 
*'  converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."t  How 
are  we  to  intei^pret  the  word  "  Rejient,"  but  by  making 
it  mean  this  ?  —  "  Under  a  deep  sense  of  our  Lord's 
"  authority,  and  finn  belief  that  the  declarations  made 
"  by  him  will  surely  be  accomplished  ;  under  a  sincere 
"  wish  to  do  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  an 
'*  anxious  hope  to  avoid  what  He  hath  forbidden  ;  our 
"  hearts  must  be  sorry  for  past  transgression ;  our 
■'  minds  be  disposed  to  follow  what  is  good ;  evil 
*<  thoughts  must  be  abhorred  ;  inordinate  desires  must 
"  be  repressed ;  sinful  practices  must  be  renounced 
"  with  utter  aversion  ;  and  we  must  prove  by  our  out- 
"  wai-d  behaviour,  that  we  are  thus  tontrite,  that  we 
"  are  thus  changed,  that  we  are  thus  influenced,  in  our 
"  principles,  in  our  inclinations,  in  our  habitual  pro- 
■'  pensities."  Those,  to  whom  the  compassionate  for- 
bearance of  Crod  prolongs  existence  in  this  world  ; 
those,  to  whom  are  vouchsafed  opportunities  for  demon- 
strating by  their  actions  the  real  state  of  their  souls ; 
must  not  conceive  themselves  to  have  thoroughly  "  re- 
"  jjcnted,"  until  they  have  attained  these  Gospel  re- 
quisites. 

Repentance,  then,  originates  in  Christian  faith,  which 
leads  to  obedience,  showing  itself  by  works.  Hence, 
in  the  example  of  the  truly  penitent,  whether  for  sins 
committed,  or  for  duties  neglected,  are  seen  faith  and 
works  inseparably  connected.     It  was,  therefore,  with 

•  ActR,ti.  SS.  t  Acts,  iii.  19. 
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perfect  and  correct  understanding  of  Scripture  doctrines^ 
that  among  the  beautifully  composed,  although  brief 
prayers,  which  are  styled  "  Collects,"  the  compilers  of 
our  Liturgy  introduced  the  following :  — 

**  Lord  1  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy  grace  may  always 
**  prevent  and  follow  us,  and  make  us  continually  to 
"  be  given  to  all  good  works/** 

"  Lord !  we  beseech  Thee  to  keep  thy  household 
"  the  church  in  continual  godliness;  that  through  Thy 
^*  protection  it  may  be  free  from  all  adversities,  and 
**  devoutly  given  to  serve  Thee  in  good  works. '*t 

"  Stir  up,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lordl  the  wills  of 
**  Thy  faithful  people,  that  they  plenteously  bringing 
"  forth  the  fruit  of  good  works,  may  of  Thee  plenteously 
"  be  rewarded.*' t 

It  may  here,  perhaps,  be  tacitly  asked,  "  Do  you 
"  then  trust  to  your  works  ?  Do  you  depend  on  woi^s 
**  for  salvation?**  That  such  presumption  is  far  from 
us,  we  may  not  only  with  confidence  aver,  but  can  by 
demonstration  clearly  prove. 

Where  the  heart  is  sincere,  the  thoughts  of  man  are 
known  by  his  language.  What  is  our  language  on  oc- 
casions most  serious,  most  solemn?  When  for  the 
purpose  and  observance  of  habitual  devotion,  on  the 
return  of  each  morning  and  close  of  each  day,  we  are 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  appear 
in  the  presence  only  of  Almighty  God !  our  supplication 
is  this :  —  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
"  them  that  trespass  against  us.'*  When  we  are  as- 
sembled together  for  congregational  worship,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  transgressions,  with  an  earnest 

•  Collect  for  1 7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
f  Collect  for  22d  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
X  Collect  for  25tli  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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solicitude  for  divine  compassion,  for  divine  pardon,  we 
use  these  imploring  expressions  :  —  "  Have  mercy  upon 
"us  miserable  offenders*;"  "Have  mercy  upon  us 
"miserable  sinnerst; "  "Mercifully  forgive  the  sins 
"  of  thy  people."  Now,  are  these  the  words  of  self- 
righteousness  ?  Are  they  not  rather  the  words  of  self- 
abasement  ?  Do  they  not  indicate  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians, who  are  convinced  of  their  own  inability  for  the 
attainment  of  salvation  through  any  works  of  their  own, 
which  at  best  are  imperfect  ?  What,  again,  is  our  lan- 
guage in  the  communion  service,  when  in  a  more  peculiar 
manner  we  profess  our  hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  ? 
We  pray  thus:  —  "For  Thy  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
**  Christ's  sake,  forgive  us  all  that  is  past."  — "  Most 
"  humbly  beseeching  Thee  to  grant,  that  by  the  merits 
**  and  death  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through 
"  faith  in  his  blood,  we  and  alt  Thy  whole  Chuix-h  may 
"  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other  benefits 
*'of  His  passion."  Surely  these  are  the  words  of 
Christians,  who  renounce  their  own  deeds,  and  who 
look  only  where  our  religion  perpetually  directs  Chris- 
tians of  every  denomination  and  of  every  sect  to  look, 
if  they  hope  and  expect  that  the  final  issue  of  all  their 
actions,  in  this  state  of  trial,  should  be  immortal  happi> 
ness  in  the  future  world. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  — We  are,  in- 
deed, and  by  our  Lord  himself  it  was  intended  we 
should  be,  "  zealous  of  good  worksj :"  but  we  do  not 
trust  to  works ;  we  do  not  depend  on  them  for  salvation. 
We  dejwnd  on  the  atonement  and  intercession  made  for 
us,  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  know 
and  believe,  "  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
"given  among  men,  whereby  we  must    be  saved."} 

■  Confession.        f  Litany.         %  Tit.  iL  14^         $  AcU,  ir,  12. 
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We  know  and  believe,  that,  as  we  have  all  sinned,  we 
are  all  pardoned  only  "  througli  the  redemption  thai 
"  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
"  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  for  the 
"  reroission  of  sins."  *  We  know  and  believe,  that  Christ 
•*  iK  able  to  save  those  that  come  unto  God  through 
"  }um,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
**  tliem."!"  To  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  once  made, 
and  to  tiie  prevalence  of  the  mediation  eontinualiv 
exercised  !)y  Christ  for  iis.  who  can  plead  no  merits  of 
our  own,  we  trust  for  mercy,  for  pardon,  for  acceptaiKi: 
with  God.  i 

•  Rom.  ui.  23,  2't,  25.  f   Heb.  vii.  25. 
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Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
Ihe  church,  of  which  you  are  members,  contains  in  it 
every  ordinance  and  every  institution  necessary  for 
salvation.  It  hath  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  are  absolutely  requisite.  It  hath 
also  the  primitive  rite  of  Confirmation,  which,  though 
not  a  sacrament,  is  yet  highly  expedient,  because  closely 
connected  with  infant  baptism. 

In  its  wisdom  and  charity  ;  in  its  agreement  with 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  our  church  retains 
the  very  ancient  practice  of  infant  bajitism.  By  this 
institution,  as  the  children  of  Jewish  parents  received  the 
sign  of  entering  into  covenant  with  God,  when  they  were 
but  eight  days  old ;  so  the  children  of  Christian  parents 
may  receive  the  sign  of  entering  into  covenant  with 
God,  at  the  same  or  even  a  more  early  age.  And  as 
the  children  of  Jewish  parents  were  initiated  by  circum- 
cision, so  the  children  of  Christian  parents  may  be 
initiated  by  baptism. 

You,  who  art  now  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  being 
confirmed,  were  admitted  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
and  became  members  of  the  Christian  church,  by  being 
baptized  and  received  when  you  were  infants.  Your 
godfathers  and  godmothers  then  promised  in  your 
name,  that  when  you  should  be  of  proper  age  to  answer 
H  H  3 
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for  yourselves,  you  should  take  upon  yourselves  to 
discliarge  the  duties  incumbent  on  all  Christians ;  and 
for  yourselves  engage,  tliat,  by  the  grace  of  God,  you 
would  resist  sin,  embrace  the  articles  of  Christian  faith 
set  forth  in  the  Apostles'  creed,  and  follow  the  moral 
commandments  of  God  revealed  in  the  law  and  the 
Gospel. 

The  Jews,  who  had  been  circumcised  when  eight 
days  old,  undertook  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses  when 
they  were  thirteen  years  old.  You,  who  were  baptized 
in  the  days  of  your  infancy,  may  undertake  to  observe 
the  duties  of  Christianity  in  faith  and  practice,  at  an 
age  not  differing  much  from  that  of  Jewish  persons 
who  promised  obedience.  You  will  accordingly,  at 
this  solemn  meeting,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of 
this  congregation,  each  of  you  for  yourselves,  in  your 
own  persons,  and  in  your  own  names,  undertake  to  do 
what  your  godfathers  and  godmothers  promised  you 
should  do.  You  will  ctHifinn  their  promise,  and  declare 
it  is  your  intention,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  resist  sin, 
to  embrace  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  fol- 
low God's  commandments  revealed  in  the  law  and  the 
Gospel. 

Your  several  ministers  have  already  explained  to  you 
the  important  nature  of  the  sacred  engagement  which 
you  are  now  about  to  make.  Show  the  good  effects  of 
their  repeated  and  salutary  instruction.  When  you 
declare  you  ratify  and  confirm  the  promises  of  your 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  not  only  declare  it  with  a 
loud  voice,  but  let  the  thoughts  of  your  hearts  accom- 
pany the  words  of  your  lips.  In  the  prayers  which 
will  be  offered  join  devoutly,  and  on  your  knees ;  for 
that  is  the  posture  in  which  it  becomes  man  to  address 
his  Almighty  Creator  I  When  you  come  to  the  altar, 
and  whilst  humble  supplication  is  made  for  you,  that 
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God  may  defend  you,  may  give  you  grace  to  increase 
In  goodncsii,  and  finally  bless  you  with  eternal  happiness 
in  a  future  state ;  let  your  behaviour  be  sedate,  and 
grave,  and  serious.  For  the  solemnity  demands  such 
behaviour.  The  concern  manifested  for  the  salvation 
of  your  souls  by  the  very  act  of  praying  for  you  ;  the 
subjects  of  the  prayer  itself,  and  the  unspeakable  ma- 
jesty of  the  great  God,  to  whom  the  prayer  is  oifered, 
are  circumstances  which  should  strike  every  considerate 
mind  with  sober  reflection,  and  banish  evei-y  mark  of 
impertinence  and  folly. 

Do  not  leave  tlie  church  till  the  service  is  concluded, 
and  the  blessing  has  been  pronounced.  If  you  depart 
before  the  service  is  thus  completed,  you  will  show  very 
unbecoming  Impatience. 

When  you  have  properly  concluded  the  service,  then» 
as  soon  as  may  be  convenient,  return  to  your  own 
homes.  Whether  you  are  inhabitants  of  this  place,  or 
proceed  homewards  at  some  distance,  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  to  be  quiet  and  orderly  ;  for  such  quiet 
and  orderly  conduct  will  best  suit  the  occasion  of  this 
day. 

Let  the  whole  of  the  religious  service  now  to  be  per- 
formed, sink  deep  into  your  minds.  Renew  the  re- 
membrance and  impression  of  it,  by  often  reading  over 
the  service  of  confirmation  in  private.  And  let  it 
never  be  out  of  your  recollectioo,  that  all  of  you  alike, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  whether  high  or  low,  have  one 
and  the  same  work  to  accomplish.  That  work  is,  by 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  you  must  daily 
pray,  so  to  lead  a  sober,  honest,  virtuous,  and  holy  life, 
that  you  may  be  blessed  with  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God  in  a  future  state  of  immortal  existence,  through 
the  merits  and  intercession  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal 
.Son  of  God,  our  great  Redeemer,  mighty  to  save  ! 
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Dearly  beloved  i.v  the  Loed, 
\Vmen  our  blessed  Lord,  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
called  sinners  to  repentance,  he  exhorted  them  in 
these  compassionate  and  encouraging  words,  "  Come 
"  unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  lieavy  laden,  and  I 
*'  will  refresh  you."  •  What  was  the  weight,  from  the 
pressure  of  which  they  were  to  be  relieved?  It  was 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  disquieting  their  souls  with 
the  anguish  of  remorse,  and  alarming  them  with  dreadful 
apprehensions  of  future  punishment.  Ask  those,  who 
under  grace  are  beginning  to  tuni  from  a  course  of 
iniquity  to  the  ways  of  righteousness.  Taught  as  they 
have  been  by  woful  experience,  they  will  confess  that  the 
burden  of  sin  is,  more  than  all  others,  painiul,  grievous, 
intolerable. 

You  that  come  hither  from  other  places,  have  heard 
it  said  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  you  that  constantly 
attend  this  church  have  heard  your  own  minister  preach 
on  the  text  of  Scripture,  and  by  convincing  ai^uments 
prove  to  you,  there  can  be  no  peace  to  the  wicked. 

Of  you  that  are  now  met  for  the  holy  purposes  of 
this  day's  solemnity,  it  is  presumed  the  greater  part  are 
as  yet  strangers,  not  indeed  to  sorrow  for  acts  of  levity 
and  of  indiscretion,  but  to  the  pangs  of  conscience  on 
recollecting  crimes  committed  with  premeditation  and 
•  St.  Matt.  xi.  28. 
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evil  design.  May  you  long  continue  to  be  laudable  for 
what  is  good ;  and,  as  you  advance  from  one  to  another 
period  of  life,  may  you  "  grow  in  grace  *,**  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ's  religion ;  cultivating  and  prac- 
tising "whatsoever  things  are  true  t/'  according  to  reason 
and  revelation  ;  "  whatsoever  things  are  honest,**  in  the 
judgment  of  upright  men,  and  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
"  whatsoever  things  are  just,"  on  principles  of  equity ; 
**  whatsoever  things  are  pure,"  in  their  own  nature, 
and  in  their  consequences ;  "  whatsoever  things  are 
^<  lovely,"  for  their  kindness  in  conduct  and  manner ; 
^*  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,"  among  the 
wise  and  pious.  "  On  these  things  think."  Important, 
requisite,  and  indispensable  it  is,  that  you  should  think 
of  them  frequently,  should  attend  to  them  seriously. 
For  you  must  be  told  with  a  warning  voice,  that,  as  you 
pass  on  from  year  to  year,  you  will,  from  within  and 
from  without,  from  your  own  hearts,  from  the  influence 
of  bad  example,  and  from  the  language  of  corrupt  per- 
sons ;  you  will,  from  these  sources,  be  liable  and 
exposed  to  temptation,  which  would  entice  you  to  offend 
against  what  you  know  to  be  commanded  on  the  one 
hand,  and  forbidden  on  the  other,  by  our  Lord  himself 
and  by  His  Apostles.  Resist  those  temptations,  as  you 
value  the  peace  of  your  souls. 

As  we  are  all  born  under  the  consequences  of  Adam's 
transgression,  we  all  inherit  a  nature  prone  to  sin. 
The  manifold  trials  of  our  faith  and  virtue,  which,  in 
our  course  through  life,  we  must  expect  to  encounter, 
do  not  come  on  us  with  but  one  assault.  In  various  ways 
they  meet  us,  through  the  whole  duration  of  our  ca* 
pacity  for  thought,  judgment,  and  action.  They  adapt 
their  force,  and  change  their  kind,  according  to  the 

•  2  St.  Peter,  iii.  18.  f  Phil.  iv.  8. 
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diversity  of  our  age,  of  our  temper,  of  our  employment, 
of  our  place,  of  our  condition.  So  that  every  person 
living  need  be  cautioned  against  "  the  sin  which  doth 
"  most  easily  beset  him  *  ;"  against  the  sin  into  which, 
without  continual  circumspection  and  vigilance,  he  will 
probably  fall. 

To  you,  the  candidates  for  confirmation,  wlio  cither 
will  be  soon  left  to  the  guidance  of  your  own  discretion  ; 
or  who  already,  hut  not  long  since,  have  entered  on  that 
perilous  state,  it  should  be  said,  you  will  now  find  the 
conflict  between  passion  and  reason  to  be  strong  and 
dangerous.  In  your  want  of  experience,  it  cannot  be 
unseasonable  to  premonish  you  of  the  ridiculous  absurdi- 
ties, the  fatal  errors,  the  censurable  follies,  the  perni- 
cious habits,  the  destructive  pursuits,  against  which 
you  should  be  on  your  guard.  Beware,  theu,  of  self- 
conceit  and  vanity  ;  beware  of  singularity  in  opinion, 
and  affectation  in  manners ;  beware  of  indolence  and 
idleness;  beware  of  thoughtless  extravagance;  beware 
of  improper  indulgence,  beware  of  intemperate  grati- 
fications ;  beware  of  vicious  allurements ;  beware  of 
ruinous  pleasures!  For  of  this  be  assured,  the  sad 
effects  of  imprudent  and  of  libertine  conduct  will  be 
felt  through  a  period  much  longer  than  you  can  now 
imagine  I 

"  The  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten."  t 
You  will  not  have  reached  the  midway  of  that  term, 
before  you  will  lament  to  hear  of  tlie  gross  immoralities 
practised  by  such  as  are  indifferent  to  religion ;  the 
sins  committed  by  others,  who  are  senseless  blasphemers  ; 
the  crimes  perpetrated  by  those  who  are  utterly  aban- 
doned to  wickedness,  "  Having  their  understanding 
"judicially  darkened  t,"   and  ha^nng  lost  all  sense  of 
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moral  and  religious  feeling,  they  consider  not  that 
<<  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  them  into  judg- 
•♦  ment."  •  Their  flagitious  deeds  will  not  finally 
escape  the  punishment  deserved.  For,  what  say  the 
Scriptures  ?  "  The  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
^*  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
"  of  men  t ;"  and  He  will  render  "  tribulation  and 
"  anguish  to  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil.'* 
Awful  is  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Psalm  :  **  The 
"  way  of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.**  Beautiful  and 
memorable  are  the  four  introductory  verses  :  **  Blessed 
'<  is  the  man  that  hath  not  walked  in  the  counsel  of  the 
^*  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners  ;  and  hath 
<*  not  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful :  but  his  delight 
"  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  His  law  will  he 
f^  exercise  himself  day  and  night.  And  he  shall  be 
"  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side,  that  will  bring 
"  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season."  That,  through  the 
pardoning  mercy  and  gracious  favour  of  God,  such 
blessedness  may  be  your  portion  ;  attend  frequently  to 
the  reading  and  hearing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  parti- 
cularly those  which  more  expressly  contain  the  words 
of  eternal  life,  and  teach  us  what  we  "  must  do  to  be 
"  saved  :"  observe  the  appointed  ordinances  of  religion, 
more  especially  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and 
be  constant  in  that  which  forms  a  great  part  of  our 
duty,  the  exercise  of  prayer. 

In  exhorting  you  to  prayer,  it  is  proposed  to  recom- 
mend  private,  domestic,  and  public  prayer.  No  indi- 
vidual should  omit  to  thank  God,  at  the  return  of  each 
morning,  for  preservation  through  the  night ;  at  the 
return  of  each  evening,  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
benefits  conferred  on  him  through  the  day  past.     No 
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individual  should  omit  to  pray,  at  each  season,  for  di- 
vine superintendence,  for  divine  protection,  for  divine 
help.  Nor  should  we  deem  it  enough;  yea,  rather 
let  us  say,  nor  will  it  be  enough,  to  call  upon  God  at 
those  times  only,  when  we  first  rise  from  sleep,  or  when 
we  are  preparing  for  long  repose.  In  whatever  place 
we  are  situated ;  by  whatever  employment  we  are  occu- 
pied, through  all  our  waking  bom's ;  the  soul  can  find, 
the  devout  soul  icill  find,  moments  in  which  to  llll  up 
its  thoughts,  either  in  brief  supplication,  or  in  sliort 
thanksgiving,  to  the  Almighty!  Whether  you  are  at 
home  or  abroad  ;  whether  busy  in  your  house,  or  labour- 
ing in  the  field ;  whether  you  are  prosecuting  any 
works  of  art  or  branches  of  commerce,  without  which 
the  wants  of  civilised  society  coidd  not  be  supplied ; 
whether  you  remain  inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  whe- 
ther you  may  be  navigating  the  waters  of  the  sea ; 
if  you  would  keep  innocency  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed  ;  or  if  you  would  he  truly  thankful  for  acts  of 
divine  benevolence  continually  exerted,  and  oAen  sig- 
nally experienced  ;  raise  your  minds  either  with  earnest 
petitions,  or  with  grateful  acknowledgment  to  God,  who 
heareth  all  that  truly  turn  to  him  with  a  devout  though 
silent  prayer  j  to  God,  who  helpeth  our  infirmities  in 
body  and  soul ;  to  God,  who  saveth  us  in  all  perils  im- 
minent from  the  world,  the  Jlesh,  and  the  devil ;  to 
Gud,  who  blesseth  us  with  unspeakable  abundance  of 
loving-kindness ! 

If  you  are  punctual  in  frequenting  and  serious  in 
attending  to  the  service  of  our  church  j  whenever  you 
would  secretly  and  silently  entreat,  whenever  you 
would  secretly  and  silently  magnify,  the  Lord  ;  suitable 
to  the  feelings  of  your  soul  at  the  moment  will  occur  to 
your  memory  some  expressions  used  in  our  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.     You  cannot  be  too  conversant,  you 
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cannot  be  too  well  acquainted,  with  that  edifying,  pious^ 
and  truly  Christian  book.  Well  known  to  you  are  the 
subjects  of  our  litany.  There  is  scarcely  an  evil  inci- 
dent to  man,  which  in  a  general  way  is  not  mentioned 
in  it,  and  from  which  we  are  not  instructed  to  pray 
that  the  Lord  would  deliver  us.  There  is  scarcely  a 
blessing  desirable  by  man,  which,  under  a  general  head, 
is  not  introduced,  and  for  granting  which  we  are  not 
taught  to  beseech  the  Lord  that  He  would  bear  us. 
Accordingly,  as  the  particular  and  immediate  case  may 
require,  you  can  apply  for  your  own  purpose  a  fit  passage, 
and  make  the  sentiments  your  own.  On  emergencies  sud- 
den, and  occasions  unexpected,  not  the  number  of  your 
words,  but  the  sincerity  of  your  hearts,  will  be  r^aided. 
Are  you  anxious,  as  indeed  you  should  be  anxious^ 
that  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  His  heavenly  grace,  should 
direct  you  to  a  right  judgment  in  religion;  should 
give  you  an  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  should 
make  you  perceive  and  know  what  things  are  good,  and 
also  assist  you  in  performing  the  same  ?  You  can  call 
to  remembrance,  and  adapt  for  your  own  use,  those 
inimitable  compositions,  which,  though  framed  with 
brevity,  are  replete  in  substance,  the  collects  of  our 
liturgy.  Not  only  for  their  variety  and  comprehension ; 
not  only  for  the  devotional  spirit  and  expressive  lan- 
guage, are  our  collects  to  be  admired.  They  have  in 
them  another  excellence,  which  particularly  recommends 
them  to  the  notice  and  approbation  of  considerate 
Christians.  For,  continually  and  forcibly  do  the  collects 
remind  us  of  Him,  through  whom  alone  our  prayers 
are  made  acceptable  to  God ;  through  whom  alone  we 
obtain  remission  of  our  sins ;  through  whom  alone 
we  regain  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God :  they  conti- 
nually and  forcibly  remind  us  of  our  Mediator,  Inter- 
cessor, and  Redeemer,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 
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"  There  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
"  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  *,"  but  only  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ  1  Therefore,  by  causing  you  to 
be  baptized  into  the  religion  of  Christ,  your  parents 
showed  a  conscientious  concern,  and  a  tender  regard 
for  you.  By  its  creeds,  calculated  for  that  end  ;  by  it« 
catechism,  drawn  up  for  that  express  purpose ;  by  its 
appointment  for  reading  the  Ten  Commandments  on 
every  Sabbath  Day ;  by  its  ministers  continually  giving 
instruction  ;  the  church  hath  provided  ample  means  for 
your  being  taught  what  you  were  to  profess,  when  you 
shoidd  be  capable  of  answering  for  yourselves.  You 
will  presently  be  asked,  in  a  most  solemn  manner, 
if  you  will  now  yourselves  engage  to  fulfil  the  promise 
given  J  if  you  will  now  bind  yourselves  to  observance  of 
the  vow,  which,  at  the  time  of  your  baptism,  was  made 
in  your  name.  True  indeed  it  is,  that  the  very  act  of 
your  appearing  at  the  altar  will  imply  you  do  take  such 
promise  and  vow  on  yourselves.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
pected, because  it  is  highly  proper,  that  you  should 
with  a  loud  voice  pronounce  the  words  which  the  service 
for  confirmation  prescribes.  Utterance  of  those  words 
is  but  momentary;  the  meaning  of  them  leads  to  a 
consequence  deeply  important.  For,  in  effect,  each  of 
you  will  say  thus  :  "  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty  to 
"  avoid  every  thing  which  is  vicious  and  sinful.  I  ac- 
*'  knowledge  it  is  my  duty  to  receive  the  doctrines, 
"  delivered  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  as  the  rules  of 
"  my  faith.  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty  to  '  keep 
"  '  God's  holy  will  and  commandments,  and  to  walk  in 
"  '  the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life.'  "  Ponder  this  in 
your  thoughts.  Be  attentive  while  the  same  sentences 
are  repeated.     When  you  answer,  as  the  service  for 

•  Acts,  iv.  14-, 
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confirmation  prescribes  ;  or  when  you  come  to  the  altar, 
without  having  spoken  aloud,  but  having  assented 
tacitly,  you  will  be  understood  each  of  you  as  intimating 
this :  **  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty  to  avoid  every 
^<  thing  vicious  and  sinful.  I  acknowledge  it  is  my  duty 
"  to  receive  the  doctrines  delivered  by  Christ  and  His 
<<  Apostles,  as  the  rules  of  my  faith.  I  acknowledge  it  is 
<^  my  duty  to  *  keep  God's  holy  will  and  commandments, 
"  *  and  to  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life.'  ** 

And  now,  my  brethren,  if  the  sacred  place  in  which 
you  create  an  opinion,  that  such  is  your  meaning ;  if 
the  presence  of  Him,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hidden, 
even  God,  who  will  know  the  sincerity  of  your  hearts ; 
if  the  force  of  what  you  either  declare  with  your  lips  or 
think  in  your  minds ;  if  these  combined  and  weighty 
circumstances  make  on  you  that  impression  which  they 
ought  to  make  ;  you  will  not  only  be  grave  and  serious 
while  you  remain  here,  but  you  will  also  be  considerate ; 
you  will  be  sedate ;  you  will  be  correct ;  you  will  be 
sober ;  you  will  be  quiet ;  you  will  be  regular,  when 
you  have  left  the  church,  and  at  an  early  season  are  on 
your  way  towards  your  own  homes.  By  such  behaviour 
you  will  make  it  evident  you  have  paid  due  attention  to 
the  counsel  of  your  ministers ;  by  such  behaviour  you 
will  give  comfort  to  your  parents  ;  by  such  behaviour  you 
will  do  credit  to  yourselves.  For  your  conduct  will  be 
such  as  becomes  persons  who  are  conscious  they  are  but 
just  returning  from  a  religious  ordinance  ;  an  ordinance, 
of  which  the  immediate  object  is  to  inculcate  on  your 
minds  the  necessity  of  believing  and  acting  as  true 
Christians  through  the  whole  of  your  existence  in  this 
world ;  an  ordinance,  of  which  the  final  design  is,  to 
prepare  you  for  the  attainment  of  eternal  happiness, 
when  you  rise  from  the  grave  to  life  immortal. 


\ 


III. 
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Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
Vhe  purpose  for  which  we  are  now  assembled,  is,  that 
you  may  have  an  opportunity  of  declaring  in  tlie  church 
your  wish  and  resolution  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
your  godfathers  and  godmothers  made  for  you  at  the 
time  of  your  baptism.  Thus,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation  here  met,  from  henceforth  through  the 
remainder  of  your  life  you  will  devote  yourselves  to 
Almighty  God,  through  faith,  worship,  and  obedience 
towards  Christ  our  Lord  I  Which  things  when  you 
have  done,  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,  and  by 
solemn  prayer,  you  will  be  humbly  recommended  to  the 
blessing  of  God,  that  He  may  assist  you  with  grace  to 
know  your  duty,  and  with  strength  to  perform  it.  And 
well  fitting  it  is  you  should  make  this  declaration,  should 
thus  devote  yourselves,  and  that  the  favour  of  God 
should  thus  be  supplicated  on  your  behalf.  For  such 
was  the  usage  of  the  Jewish  church.*  When  their 
children  were  come  to  years  of  discretion,  they  presented 
themselves  before  a  congregation  of  the  people ;  they 


•  See  Hole's  Practical  Di^courscB.  Dig.  viii.  vol.iv.  p.64- 
The  writer  quotes  Buxtorf,  as  his  authority. 

"  Liberi  Judteorum  mq/ormneii  crant  guperatis  trededm  annis, 
turn  et  ad  Jugum  legis  suscipiendum  erant  obligati,  tutoribus  non 
egcbant  amplius,  et  pro  seipsis  loqui  poterant." — Kypkc  in  ca|).9. 
V.21.  Evang.  St.  Joannis. 
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expressed  their  obligation  to  be  subject  to  the  law,  to 
keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  passover ;  and  thu« 
tliey  acknowledged  in  their  own  names  that  they  were 
bound  to  the  covenant,  into  which  their  parents  had 
entered  them  in  the  earliest  days  of  their  infancy. 
Prayers  were  made  for  them,  and  the  high-priest  laid 
his  hands  on  them.  The  Christian  church  hath  acted 
wisely  in  adopting  many  customs,  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance  to  the  solemnities  used  by  the  chosen  people  of 
God.  One  among  others  of  this  nature  is  the  primi- 
tive and  sacred  ceremony  of  confirmation,  to  which  you 
are  now  coming. 

Right  it  is  you  should  come  to  confirmation  with  the 
view  of  afterwards  coming  to  communion  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  church,  of  which  you  are  members,  di- 
rects that  all  persons  should,  if  possible,  be  actually  con- 
firmed, or,  if  they  have  not  opportunity  to  attend  tliat 
solemnity,  should  at  least  conceive  an  earnest  desire  to 
be  confirmed,  before  they  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  reason  is  this  :  Baptism  is  a  covenant,  in  which 
God  on  his  part  vouchsafes  to  promise  us  spiritual 
blessings,  if  we  on  our  part  will  undertake  to  discharge 
certain  duties.  When  we  are  in&nts,  we  are  incapable 
of  undertaking  this  in  our  own  persons ;  the  con- 
dition therefore  on  our  side  cannot  then  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged. But  when  we  have  attwned  to  years  of 
discretion,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  if  we  wish  to  derive 
the  full  benefit  which  may  be  expected  from  baptism. 
When  in  our  own  persons  we  have  made  such  acknow- 
ledgment, and  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  condition 
in  all  its  force,  then  the  covenant  is  complete,  and  we 
may  hope,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  to  receive  all  the  bless- 
ings annexed  to  baptism,  the  first  sacrament.  But 
the  covenant  is  not  complete,  if  we  rest  satisfied  merely 
with  the  outward  sign  of  baptism,  and  afterwards  take 
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no  thought  to  learn,  nor  feel  in  our  hearts  any  desire 
to  profess,  the  very  principles  which  we  must  profess, 
and  must  follow  likewise,  if  we  would  make  the  out- 
ward sign  to  be  of  any  avail.  St.  Paul  says,  *'  He  is 
"  not  a  Jew,  who  is  so  outwardly  only  j"  that  is,  who 
has  gone  no  farther  in  his  religion,  than  merely  to  have 
on  his  body  the  outward  sign  of  it.  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  may  say,  he  is  not  in  reality  a  Christian,  who 
has  gone  no  farther  in  Christianity  than  merely  to  have 
received  the  outward  sign  of  baptism.  Belief  in  the 
heart,  and  confession  with  the  mouth,  are  both  required 
by  the  same  Apostle."  We  must  assent  to  the  Gospel, 
and  declare  openly  that  we  do  assent.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  every  time  we  repeat  the  Apostles'  creed,  and 
join  in  worship  with  a  congregation  of  Christians,  we 
virtually  declare  ourselves  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
bound  alike  to  believe  and  to  do  whatever  he  hath 
taught  and  commanded.  But  there  is  in  confirmation 
an  opportunity  given  of  making  the  confession  men- 
tioned by  the  Apostle,  in  a  manner  more  direct,  in- 
dividual, and  personal ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  completion 
of  the  baptismal  engagement  that  comes  more  close, 
more  near  to  every  single  person,  than  any  other  act 
which  is  congregational.  Confirmation,  then,  is  highly 
proper  to  be  observed,  where  it  can  bo  had  ;  because,  as 
it  makes  perfect  the  engagement  of  baptism,  it  completes 
the  partaking  of  one  sacrament,  before  we  enter  on 
another. 

By  the  solemn  act  of  confirmation  we  undertake 
to  discharge  certain  duties.  We  engage,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  to  renounce  sin,  to  hold  the  articles  of  Christ's 
religion  as  the  rule  of  our  faith,  and  to  follow  the  com- 
mandments of  God  as  the  laws  by  which  to  direct  our 

•  limn.  X.  10. 
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lives.  It  h  on  condition  of  our  making  and  fulfilling 
this  promise,  that  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
baptism. 

There  is  yet  another  and  very  substantial  reason  for 
directing  persons  to  be  coiifinned  before  they  come  to 
the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is,  that  the  church  may  have 
assurance  that  the  communicants  have  been  instructed  in 
the  catechism,  before  they  appear  at  the  altar  for  the 
holy  solemnity  of  the  communion.  The  catechism 
teaches  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  ;  it  tells  us  what 
benefits  we  may  expect  from  worthily  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  it  points  out  the  prepai-ation  ne- 
cessary for  qualifying  us  on  an  occasion  thus  interesting, 
solemn,  and  holy.  Those  who  from  the  catechism, 
and  from  the  explanations  of  it  given  by  their  ministers, 
have  gained  instruction  in  these  particidars,  will  pro< 
bably  attend  the  sacred  ordinance  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper 
with  degrees  of  serious  resolution,  steadfast  faith,  and 
deep  thankfulness,  which  cannot  be  expected  from 
persons  altogether  untaught  in  the  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity. This  of  itself  is  sufficient  cause  for  directing 
confirmation  to  precede  the  Lord's  Supper.  For,  if 
the  catechism  ought  to  be  learnt,  and  most  commonly 
is  learnt,  before  confirmation,  the  church  is  assured,  in 
general,  that,  when  confirmed  persons  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  they  come  with  some  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  doing. 

Thus  much  having  been  said  to  you  on  the  expedi- 
ency of  confirmation,  where  it  can  seasonably  be  had, 
it  remains  only  that  you  should  be  reminded  of  what 
your  ministers  have  undoubtedly  and  repeatedly  told 
you  ;  that  you  should  well  consider  what  you  are  going 
to  say ;  that  you  should  behave  with  gravity  at  the 
altar  ;  that  when  you  return  to  your  places  whilst  the 
prayers  are  reading,  you  should  kneel,  and  join  in  the 
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petitions ;  that  after  the  service  you  should  go  every  one 
to  his  own  home  quietly  and  orderly.  Never  forget 
the  ceremony  of  this  day.  Follow  the  "  advice*^ 
which  will  be  given  to  each  of  you.  Pray  daily  to 
God  that  you  may  grow  in  grace  as  you  grow  in 
years. 

We  earnestly  hope  you  will  observe  all  this.  In  that 
persuasion,  we  will  proceed  to  the  service.  You  wUl 
hear  the  introduction  ;  make  your  answer  deliberately 
and  loudly ;  and  then  be  recommended  with  humble 
prayer  to  the  spiritual  grace  and  saving  help  of  Al- 
mighty God  I 
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IV. 


Deably  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
Nothing  will  create  to  you  so  great  and  so  lasting 
misery,  as  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  curse  of  God  pro- 
uoiuicetl  on  wilful  and  obstinate  sinners.  It  is,  however, 
a  truth,  which  some  of  yon  must  know  by  experience, 
and  which  others  among  you  should  be  told  by  way  of 
caution,  that,  in  every  age  and  conditiun  of  life,  we 
are  surrounded  with  many  temptations  to  sin.  A 
powerful  preservative  against  the  force  of  such  tempt- 
ations, is  a  deep,  strong,  and  lively  sense  of  Christian 
religion,  in  all  its  doctrines,  all  Its  threats,  and  all  its 
promises. 

From  the  Holy  Gospels  and  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings of  our  Lord's  Apostles,  wc  know,  that  for  us  men, 
and  for  our  salvation,  the  Son  of  God  appeared  upon 
earth ;  that  He  commanded  sinners  to  repent  of  their 
wickedness ;  that  He  denounced  tribulation  and  anguish, 
eternal  misery,  eternal  woe,  to  all  who  wilfully  persisted 
in  disobedience  to  Him,  and  in  the  practice  of  sin ; 
that  He  assured  all  who  would  come  unto  Him,  and  be 
his  true  disciples  in  heart  and  liic,  they  should  be  for 
ever  blessed,  when  they  are  taken  from  this  world,  and 
pass  to  the  next  state  of  their  existence,  lliey,  who 
will  fre<iuently  and  habitually  recollect  the  power  of  our 
Lord,  who  calls  us  to  faith  and  obedience ;  the  terrors 
witl)  which  our  Lord  alarms  our  consciences  il'  we  should 
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be  inclined  to  unbelief,  to  vice,  to  iniquity ;  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  unspeakable  and  immortal  hap- 
piness, with  which  our  Lord  consoles,  encourages, 
animates  those  who  labour  to  be  steadfast  in  observing 
and  following  Gosi>el  principles;  they,  who  will  fre- 
quently and  habitually  recollect  these  awful  and  mo- 
mentous tnitlifi,  will  find,  will  feel,  that  there  are  in  these 
truths  such  motives  for  dreading  to  do  evil,  such  in- 
ducements for  studying  to  do  f^ood,  as  no  considerations 
merely  human  could  infallibly  propose;  no  competency 
in  man,  however  abundant  in  wealth,  however  great  in 
authority,  could  possibly  offer. 

Your  parents,  therefore,  liave  shown  they  tmly  love 
you ;  your  ministei's  have  proved  they  are  earnest  to 
[}romote  your  eternal  happiness ;  tlie  church  has  testified 
its  concern  for  the  salvation  of  your  souls;  bythe  means 
l)rovided,  and  applied,  for  teaching  you  Christian  religion. 
It  in  one  good  effect  of  the  instruction  you  liave  received, 
that  you  this  day  appear  in  ttie  house  of  God,  to  dis- 
chai^e  a  duty  of  the  most  solemn  nature.  As  the  Jews, 
at  an  early  age,  undertook  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  were  styled  "  Sons  of  the  Precept ;"  so  Christians 
have  been  accustomed,  at  an  early  age,  to  undertake 
observing  the  laws  of  Christ,  and  may  be  styled  the 
*'  Cliildrcn  of  Christian  Faith  and  Christian  Practice." 
In  imitation  of  those  who  have  gone  before  you,  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  our  holy  faith,  you  are  now 
assembled,  to  promise,  each  for  yourselves,  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  resist  sin,  that  you  will  receive  the  articles 
of  your  Creed  as  the  rules  of  your  belief ;  and  that  you 
will  direct  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  according 
to  the  moral  and  religious  commandments  of  God  made 
known  in  the  law  and  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel. 

Surely  as  you  are  bom,  so  sure  it  is  you  will  die, 
and  after  death  will  come  the  judgment.     Whether 
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you  are  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  you  are  all  alike  des- 
tined first  to  sink  into  the  grave,  and  tlien  to  rise  for  a 
state  either  of  eternal  rewards  or  of  eternal  punishment. 
Every  thinking  mind,  that  looks  fonvard  to  the  end, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  you  must  all  reach,  will  consider 
it  as  an  occasion  of  serious  joy,  that,  In  the  days  of 
health  and  strength,  you  will  begin  devoting  yourselves 
to  the  Lord,  and  will  turn  yourselves  to  the  ways  which 
lead  unto  salvation.  That  you  may  continue  to  walk 
in  those  right  ways,  habitually  pray  that  God  of  his 
mercy  would  vouchsafe  to  give  you  divine  assistance.  For 
be  assured,  and  often  recollect,  that  the  welfare  of  man, 
in  body  and  soul,  depends  on  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God.  The  protection  of  his  providence  is  necessary 
for  the  body ;  the  help  of  his  grace  is  requisite  for  the 
soul.  In  full  conviction  of  this  our  dependence,  and 
in  certain  though  humble  trust  that  God  will  hear 
those,  who  sincerely  and  earnestly  beseech  him  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  religiously  good, 
shall  soon  be  offered  that  petition,  which  our  church 
with  true  piety  and  equal  judgment  hath  prepared  for 
us  J  and  we  shall  pray  the  Almighty,  that  he  would 
increase  in  you  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom,"  to  Icarti  the 
words,  "  and  of  understanding,"  to  perceive  the  mean- 
ing and  force,  of  Gospel  instruction ;  "  the  spirit  of 
"  counsel,"  to  choose  what  is  best  in  concerns  of  virtue 
and  religion, and  "of  strength"  in  mhid  and  resolution 
to  execute  goo«t  purposes ;  "  the  spirit  of  knowleclge," 
to  discern  what  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  and  of  "  true 
"  godliness,"  in  obeying  that  will ;  "  the  spirit  of  holy 
*'  fear,"  in  reverencing  whatever  relates  to  God  and 
religion,  and  in  dreading  to  displease  Him  by  the  com- 
mission of  nn. 

After  the  conclusion   of  that   prayer,   you  will   b 
your  tums>  and  as  you  are  desired,  approach  the  altar. 
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Gravity  and  seriousness  will  particularly  become  you 
on  that  occasion.  Whilst  you  are  kneeling  at  the  altar, 
keep  silence  from  all  other  words  except  those  which 
your  prayer  books  teach  you  to  speak,  in  answer  to  the 
question  proposed ;  but  lift,  up  your  hearts,  and  in- 
wardly pray  that  God  will  vouchsafe  to  grant  the  bless- 
ings implored  for  you!  When  you  return  to  your 
places,  which  you  should  do  with  regularity  and  com- 
posure, rem^n  there  in  the  utmost  stillness,  till  others 
have  been  confirmed.  When  again  you  are  addressed, 
make  the  answer  required ;  hear  the  prayers  which  will 
follow,  and  wait  for  the  benediction  which  concludes 
the  solemnity. 

It  will  be  some  proof  of  your  attention  to  the  sacred 
service  now  to  be  performed,  if,  when  you  have  left  the 
church,  you  go  away  orderly  and  quietly,  each  to  his 
own  home,  with  as  little  delay  as  convenience  may  allow. 
You  have  begun  the  day  well;  go  through  it  welll 
Conduct  yourselves  in  such  a  manner  as  becomes  sober- 
minded  Christians  I  If  you  act  thus,  you  will  bring 
credit  on  the  church  of  which  you  are  members ;  you 
will  give  satisfaction  and  comfort  to  your  uixious  parents 
Mid  conscientious  ministers  ;  you  will  have  spent  rightly 
some  portion  of  that  time,  which  is  allotted  you  for  that 
greatest  of  all  concerns,  the  saving  of  your  souls,  by 
sincere  endeavours  to  be  good,  and  by  faith  in  the 
merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  most  high  in  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father  I 


Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord, 
We  find  it  written  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  that 
our  Lord  commissioned  and  commanded  his  Apostles 
to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
"  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
"  Ghost."     <St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

St.  John  tella  us  it  was  declared  by  our  Lord,  "  Ex- 
"  cept  one  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
**  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."     (St.  John,  iii.  5.) 

The  eifect  of  St.  Peter's  discourse  in  Jerusalem  was, 
that  "  three  thousand  persons  received  baptism  in  one 
"  day."     (Acts,  ii.  41.) 

The  primitive  Christians  correctly  understood  the 
propriety,  and  deeply  felt  the  necessity,  of  baptism,  for 
all  who  would  be  members  of  the  Christian  church. 
Therefore,  as  the  Jews  had  circumcised,  so  the  primitive 
Christians  baptized  infants.  *  Both  Jews  and  Christians 
were  anxious  that  their  infant  children  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  covenant  with  God,  by  that  rite  which  had 
been  ordained ;  ordained  for  the  Jews  by  the  law,  or- 
dained for  Christians  by  the  Gospel. 

The  practice  of  infant  baptism  hath  through  many 
generations  descended  from  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 


*  See  Bingham's  "  Origincs  Eccle 
J).  206-  et  seq.  in  tbe  8vo  ed.  vol.  iv- 


book   ii.  cb. 
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anity  to  the  present  times.  Following  the  good  ex- 
ample set  them  by  millions  of  wise  and  pious  persons, 
who  had  lived  before  them,  your  parents  brought  you 
to  be  baptized,  whilst  you  were  yet  infants.  In  so 
doing,  they  manifested  true  and  pious  regard  for  you, 
aince  they  would  not  withhold  you  from  the  covenanted 
benefits  of  an  appointed  ordinance.  Thus  in  your  in- 
fancy you  received  the  sign  of  the  covenant ;  but  now 
you  raust  undertake  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  it. 

The  religion  which  we  profess,  we  derive  from  the 
Gospel.  That  Gospel  teaches  us  to  acknowledge  one 
God  ;  one  Lord  ;  one  Holy  Spirit ;  one  baptism  ;  one 
hope  of  our  calling,  even  the  hope  of  being  blessed  by 
God  in  a  future  state,  if  we  believe  what  the  Gospel 
requires,  and  observe  what  the  Gospel  commands. 

You  are  lierc  assembled  this  day,  for  the  solemn 
purpose  of  declaring  that  you  do  believe  what  the 
Gospel  requires  you  to  believe,  aud  that  you  will 
labour  to  observe  what  the  Gospel  commands.  After 
that  declaration,  as  divine  assistance  is  no  less  necessary 
for  your  souls,  than  divine  providence  for  your  bodies, 
you  will  pray  yourselves,  and  prayers  will  also  be  offered 
up  for  you,  to  Almighty  God,  that,  by  the  powerful 
help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  you  may  increase  in  goodness, 
and  be  enabled  to  persevere  in  the  practice  of  all  Chris- 
tian duties  to  the  end  of  your  lives. 
■  Every  subject  and  every  circumstance  connected  with 
tlie  present  solemnity  should  make  you  serious.  You 
cannot  think  of  God,  who  is  just  to  punish  sinners,  as 
well  as  merciful  to  forgive  penitents,  without  being 
serious.  You  cannot  think  of  the  divine  nature  and 
exalted  dignity  of  Christ  our  Lord  ;  you  cannot  think 
of  all  he  vouchsafed  to  do  for  the  human  race,  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  the  guilt,  punishment,  and  prac- 
tice of  sin,  without  being  serious.     You  cannot  think 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  penetrates  your  hearts,  enlightens 
your  understandings,  inclines  your  will,  and  helps  youc 
weakness,  without  being  serious.  You  cannot  think  of 
death  and  the  grave  ;  you  cannot  think  of  a  resurrection 
and  final  judgment,  on  which  will  depend  your  sentence 
cither  to  eternal  happiness  or  eternal  misery,  without 
being  serious.  All  these  subjects  are  of  most  high  con- 
cern to  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians  :  show, 
therefore,  by  your  behaviour  in  this  sacred  place,  where 
you  are  now  met ;  show  it,  more  especially,  when  you 
approach  the  altar,  that  you  have  on  your  minds  a 
sense  of  seriousness  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  present 
holy  solemnity. 

All  the  ordinances  of  religion  are  designed  and  cal- 
culated to  make  us  better.  Tlie  office,  which  you  are 
now  attending,  will  have  that  effect,  if  you  will  duly 
consider  the  substance  of  \vhat  you  are  about  to  say,  and 
the  consequence  to  which  it  should  lead.  You  are 
about  to  promise  you  will  be  the  disciples  of  Christ.  If, 
indeed,  you  will  be  Christ's  disciples,  you  must  renounce 
and  resist  sin ;  for  positive  is  the  obligation  of  this  pre* 
cept,  *'  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ 
"  depart  from  iniquity."     (2  Tim.  ii.  19.) 

You  will  find  continual  opportunities  for  making  it 
evident,  that  you  came  to  this  solemnity  with  good 
intentions;  and,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  you, 
it  is  your  purpose  to  derive  improvement  from  it.  Be- 
gin this  day.  It  will  not  be  decent  that  you  should 
depart  from  the  church  till  all,  who  are  now  present, 
have  been  confiraied,  and  till  the  whole  service  for  thi* 
congregation  has  been  completed.  But  when  you 
are  dismissed  from  the  church,  you  will  act  as  becomes 
you,  if  all  are  careful  that  their  deportment  should  be 
grave  ;  and  if  all  return  to  their  own  homes,  not  only 
with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  convenient,  but  more 
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especially  wth  the  utmost  order  and  regularity  which 
can  be  observed. 

It  is  advisable,  because  useful,  that  we  should  fre- 
quently call  our  duties  to  remenibrance.  You  will  be 
much  benefited  by  often  reading  the  service  appointed 
to  be  used  at  confirmation.  It  will  put  you  in  mind  of 
the  day  on  which  you  devoted  yourselves  to  the  Lord; 
it  will  put  you  in  mind  of  the  obligation  thence  binding 
you  to  keep  his  commandments. 

By  the  recollection  of  this  day,  and  of  this  engage- 
ment, you  that  are  young  will  find  greater  force  added 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  when,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  it  says  to  each  of  you,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
"  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil."  (Exod.  xxiii.  2.) 
*'  Flee  from  sin  as  from  the  face  of  a  serpent."  (Ec- 
clesia^ticus,  xxi.  ^2.)  "  If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
"  thou  not."   (Prov.  i.  10.) 

By  the  recollection  of  this  day,  and  of  the  engage- 
ment made  on  it,  you  that  are  of  middle  age  will  find 
greater  force  added  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  when 
it  says  to  each  of  you,  "  Watch  you  ;  stand  fast  in  the 
•*  faith  J  quit  you  like  men."  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13.)  "  Be 
*'  not  weary  in  well-doing."  (Gal.  vi.  9.)  "  Be  steadfast, 
"  immoveable,  always  aboundingin  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
"  forasmuch  as  you  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain 
"  in  the  Lord."  (1  Cor.  xv.  58.) 

To  you  that  are  old,  the  recollection  of  this  day,  and 
of  the  engagement  made  on  it,  will  be  attended  with 
much  complacency  of  mind,  if  you  can  think  of  it  with  a 
consciousness  that  you  have  forsaken  your  sins  j  amended 
your  lives ;  disposed  your  hearts  to  righteousness ;  if 
you  can  think  of  your  vows  and  promises  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  you  are  turned  to  the  God  who  made, 
to  the  Lord  who  redeemed,  to  the  Holy  iSpirit  who 
smctifies  you ;  and  are  chiefly  anxious  how,  in  thought, 
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wordy  and  deed,  you  may  keep  the  divine  command- 
ments. They  who  have  nearly  finished  their  coursfi 
upon  earth,  and  are  comforted  by  knowing  they  have 
sincerely  endeavoured  to  be  virtuous  and  holy ;  such 
persons  have  done  much  towards  disarming  death  of  its 
terrors ;  they  may  in  their  last  hours  commend  their  de- 
parting souls  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  (Ps.  xxxi.  6.); 
may  consider  the  grave  as  a  passage  to  that  state,  where, 
through  the  tender  mercies  of  our  Redeemer  and  Judge, 
they  may  hope  to  hear  the  approving  and  rewarding 
sentence,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants,  enter 
"  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord"  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  21.); 
and  may  thence  expect  to  be  blessed  with  divine  favour 
through  a  life  of  immortality  I 
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Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lohd, 
The  solemn  occasion  on  which  we  are  assembled,  sug- 
gests to  us  many  and  serious  thoughts,  which,  if  fre- 
quently  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  our  minds,  would 
conduce  much  to  our  moral  and  spiritual  improvement ; 
to  the  amendment  of  our  lives,  and  the  salvation  of  our 
souls. 

According  to  a  very  ancient  and  very  wise  custom,  we 
are  met  for  the  awful  purpose  of  setting  apart  a  peculiar 
place  in  which  to  bury  the  bmlies  of  human  beings  ;  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  i>ersons  who  have  shared  with  our- 
selves the  several  endearments  of  social  intercourse  ;  to 
bury  the  bodies  of  Christians  who  have  lived  in  the 
faith,  and  died  in  the  hope,  imparted  to  them  by  the 
Lord  who  redeemed  them. 

Wlien  we  consider  "  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully" 
we  are  made  ;  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  frame  of 
our  bodies  and  faculties  of  our  souls,  we  are  intinitcly 
superior  to  the  brute  creation  ;  we  immediately  per- 
ceive it  is  degrading  to  our  nature,  and  almost  an  insult 
to  the  Divine  Author  of  our  nature,  that  the  deceased 
corpse  of  man  should  be  removed  from  society  with  as 
much  indifference  as  the  dead  carcass  of  a  tame  or  a 
savage  beast.  From  tliis  persuasion,  and  a  sense  of 
respect  for  those  who  had  been  known,  been  honoured, 
been  loved  by  them,  the  heathens,  in  nations  where  the 
K  K   -2 
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manners  were  civiiiscd,  had,  even  in  the  days  of  highest 
antiquity,  their  places  for  burial,  their  tombs  and  monu- 
ments. And  so  natural  is  it  for  man  to  wish  that  even 
in  death  should  be  paid  some  respect  to  his  relation  or 
friend,  his  companion  or  countryman,  not  long  since 
deceased ;  that,  in  islands  rude  and  barbarous,  lately 
discovered  ',  the  dead  are  attended  with  funeral  so- 
lemnities, and  their  remains  are  plaeed  in  a  separate 
spot,  which  no  one  must  approach  without  authority, 
or  without  reverence. 

If  to  the  ancient  heathen,  if  to  the  unlettered  savage, 
it  has  appeared  proper,  that  one  who  partook  of  their 
own  species,  one  who  was  a  member  of  their  own  com- 
munity, should,  after  death,  be  thus  distinguished ;  to 
us,  who  are  a  people  refined  by  learning  and  science ; 
to  us,  who  are  a  people  enlightened  and  instructed  in 
all  the  duties  of  humanity  by  the  Gospel ;  to  us  it  must 
seem  still  more  suitable,  that  a  man,  a  Briton,  a  Chns- 
tian,  should  not  be  consigned  to  the  earth  without 
decent  ceremonies,  should  not  be  cast  out  to  unhal- 
lowed ground,  there  to  perish  with  the  beast  of  the  field. 

It  is  for  those  who,  in  their  lives,  seem  to  have 
renounced  the  dignity  of  man,  the  civiHsation  of  Britons, 
the  glorious  expectations  of  Christians ;  it  is  for  those 
only  to  be  satisfied  with  the  wretched  prospect,  that 
their  friends  and  themselves  shall  in  their  latter  end  be 
brought  to  a  level  with  brutes.  All  who  retain  their 
discernment  of  right  and  wrong,  and  have  sound  judg- 
ment of  what  is  proper  and  improper  ;  all  who  know  the 
excellence  of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  superi- 
ority of  rational  to  mere  animal  powers  ;  all  such,  as  they 


■  Capt.  Cook's  Voyage  to  ttie  Pacific  Ocean,  +to.  vol.  i. 
ind  vol.  ii.  p.  519. 
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have  lived  and  acted  with  men,  so  they  hope  that  after 
death  they  shall  be  numbered  among  men.  And  those, 
who  are  constant  in  attending  Christian  worship,  and 
steadfast  in  believing  Christian  truths  ;  they  ho]>e,  that 
as,  with  their  brethren  they  met  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
holy  congregations,  so  with  their  brethren  they  sliall 
sleep  in  hallowed  graves ;  sleep  till  the  moment  when 
that  event  shall  happen,  on  which  they  have  fixed  their 
anxious  and  earnest  views,  the  moment  when  all  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  summoning  voice,  which  shall  bid 
them  come  forth  from  those  graves ! 

The  very  spot  on  which  you  are  now  standing,  may, 
perhaps,  before  many  years  are  gone  over  your  heads, 
be  the  place  in  which  some  of  you  may  have  your  graves. 
This  is  a  striking  consideration.  And,  indeed,  we  may 
all  of  ua  derive  much  instruction  from  contemplating 
each  of  us  his  own  future  and  res]>ective  grave. 

Is  any  one  raised  to  high  honours  ?  Let  him  con- 
sider, that,  if  he  be  come  to  the  most  eminent  station, 
yet  the  next  step  must  be  to  the  grave.  Therefore,  let 
him  be  humble  I 

Is  any  one  enriched  with  abundant  possessions? 
Let  him  recollect,  that  all  his  riches,  lands,  houses,  and 
treasures,  he  must  soon  leave,  and  come  down  naked  to 
the  grave.     Therefore  let  him  be  moderate  I 

Is  any  one  endowed  with  much  learning  and  know- 
ledge ?  He  seeth  that  "  wise  men  die,  and  are  laid  in 
"  the  grave."  (Ps.  xlix.  10 — 14.)  ITierefore  let  liim  be 
meek! 

Is  any  one  a  slave  to  vices  of  intemperance?  Let 
him  reflect,  that  he  is  shortening  the  days  of  his  life,  and 
hastening  the  hour  in  which,  as  a  wretched,  unprepared, 
and  hopeless  sinner,  he  will  sink,  himself  into  a  mansion 
where  there  can  be  no  more  trial,  no  more  opportunity 
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for  working  out  salvation,  the  mansion  of  the  grave. 
Therefore  let  him  be  sober  I 

Is  any  man  afflicted  with  cares  and  sorrows  ?  Let 
him  pray  frequently  to  the  God  of  all  consolation  ;  and 
let  him  remember,  that,  as  tiie  years  of  the  longest  life  are 
soon  gone,  so  no  misery  can  be  very  far  from  having  an 
end ;  if  not  before,  yet  certainly  in  the  day  on  which 
the  Lord  sliall  call  him  to  rest  in  the  grave.  There- 
fore let  him  be  patient. 

If  we  may  learn  humility ;  if  we  may  fearn  moder- 
ation ;  if  we  may  learn  meekness  ;  if  we  may  learn  to 
resist  sin  ;  if  we  may  learn  patience,  from  thinking,  in 
this  manner,  on  the  certainty  with  which  we  are  every 
moment  approaching  to  the  grave  ;  in  a  much  greater 
degree  shall  we  learn  these  and  all  other  Christian 
graces,  if  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  grave.  The 
sea  and  the  dry  land  shall  at  the  trump  of  God  give  up 
their  dead.  There  shall  be  most  assuredly  a  resurrec- 
tion of  all  bodies ;  there  shall  be  most  assuredly  & 
re-union  of  our  bodies  and  souls.  Then  cometh  the 
day  of  retribution  ;  and  this  is  the  point  to  which  we 
sliould  steadfastly  direct  our  thoughts.  For  then  shall 
those,  who  have  wilfully  persisted  in  doing  evil,  be  con- 
demned to  the  pangs  of  eternal  misery  ;  and  then  shall 
those,  who  have  earnestly  laboured  to  continue  in  doing 
good,  receive  the  reward  of  faith  and  obedience ;  they 
shall  receive,  through  the  mercies  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  the  blessing  of  eternal  happiness. 

Thus  should  we  think  concerning  the  grave,  and 
concerning  the  judgment  which  will  follow  the  grave. 
If  we  cannot  so  meditate  on  every  day,  yet  at  least  we 
should  do  it  on  those  occasions  when  we  either  hear 
the  knell  of  some  departing  soul,  or  when  we  deposit 
either  a  parent,  or  wife,  or  child  ;  when  we  deposit 
either  some  kinsman,  or  friend,  or  neighbour,  in  a  spot 
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consecrated  for  the  reception  of  deceased  bodies.  Of 
these  opportunities  for  sober  reflection,  we  shall  do  well 
if  we  avail  ourselves.  But  whether  wc  use,  or  whether 
we  omit  to  apply,  these  solemn  occasions,  to  the  purpose 
of  moral  and  religious  improvement ;  still,  however,  we 
shall  dischai^e  our  duty  to  the  dead,  if  we  give  them 
interment  after  a  decent  manner,  and  in  a  Christian 
form  :  for  we  shall  thereby  pay  them  the  last  mark  of 
affection  which  they  can  receive  from  us :  and  we  shall 
show,  that  we  regard  them  as  beings  far  exalted  above 
the  brute  creation ;  that  we  honour  them  as  beings 
belonging  to  the  race  for  which  the  Son  of  God,  in 
his  unspeakable  compassion,  was  content  to  suffer  ;  that 
by  his  death,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  we 
might  here  rise  from  sin  to  righteousness,  and  hereafter 
be  justified  before  Almighty  God !  To  this  salvation 
may  we  all  attain  ;  both  those  among  us  who  shall  be 
gathered  unto  our  fathers  in  other  holy  places ;  and 
those,  for  whom  it  remains  to  find  their  graves  in  this 
ground,  which  we  now  consecrate.  And  that  the  work 
of  consecration  may  be  the  more  fully  and  devoutly 
completed,  we  will  now  offer  up  to  Almighty  God  that 
proper,  pious,  and  histructive  prayer  delivered  to  us 
by  our  ancestors,  and  continued  to  us  by  our  church, 
as  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  and  similar 
occasions. 


Printed  by  A.  ft  It.  Spotiinroode, 
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